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‘A lake is the landscape's 
most beautitul and 
expressive teature. П 15 
Carth's eye... 
Thoreau 


foreword 


2009 marked tne SØtn Anniversary of the Highland Lake 
Watershed Association. For that occasion we wanted to do 
something Special. When HLWA president, Dick Labich, discovered 
the book, “West Hill Storytellers”, a project the West Hill group 
nad just completed, we knew that we wanted to do something 
similar &or our SOth Anniversary centerpiece project. 


There \ an old A&ricen proverb which says that “When an old man 
dies, a library burns to the ground.” It’s an intangible loss of 
Knowledge, memories and wisdom. We've tried here to do our little 
bit to preserve some of those things so to those of you who 
contributed your personal stories, photos and “reflections” for this 
Keepsake book, a very heartfelt thank you. 


for over a year and a vals it has been a labor oS love Хог all oS 
us on the “Rexlections” committee. 


Shirley Allshouse led the group, organized and managed the 
complex project, hosted the meetings, typed many stories, scanned 
all the photographs and postcards, and Kept it all together. 


Each member of the committee solicited and gathered stories, 
articles, photographs and postcards for the book, and some 
members also contributed postcards, photos and historical articles 
rom their own personal collections. 


In addition to collecting many stories (especially about the 
highland Lave Sailing Club), Rosemary FrauenhoXer interviewed 
some folks and put their stories into writing. 


Sheila Borla, together with Barbara O'Connell, Sue Peacock, Clare 
Stevens and Jean Labich, selected and composed the photo collage 
pages and cover photos. 


The less than exciting task oS proofreading was handled by 
Rosemary Frauenhofer, Barbara O’Connell and Clare Stevens. 


Terry Platt, our resident computer expert/oraphic designer, 
recewed the inal copies o8 all the materials and photos and 
worked on deadline to put together the entire book in digital 
layout &or the printer. 


Publicity, marketing and distribution was handed 0&8 to Patty 
Masucci, chair o8 the HLWA Membership Services Committee, and 
her helpers. 


Thanks to Crystal Litchfield and pilot Brett Connors Sor the 
aerial photo, and many thanks to Amy Horowitz, Wayne Snyder, Jim 
Biondi, Pauline Nero, Douglas Roberts, Sue Peacock, Sheila Borla, 
Terry Platt, Clare Stevens, Fred Newman, Natalie Mcintosh and 
Marlene Rouleau Хог their beautiful photographs, postcards and 
articles. 


We are grateful to the Winchester Historical Society and the 
Beardsley and Memorial Library Хог their contributions o8 
historical materials. 


Thank you to the Winsted Journal Hart*ord Courant, Waterbury 
Kepublican-American and Sally Cadrain «or permission to reprint 
articles. 


Thanks to Rick Goulet and the Goulet Printery Sor their advice 
and &we work. 


A Look Back at Fitty Years of HLWA 
by Shirley Allshouse 


(Reprinted <rom a series o8 articles in the 
highland Lake Watershed Association Newsletter) 


(Chapter 1) 

2009 marks the 50tn anniversary o& the Highland Lake Watershed 
Association, formerly Known as the Highland Lake Taxpayers’ 
Association and the Highland Lake Association. What a 
tremendous amount o£ good this Association has done for us all. 1 
present these Sour installments of the history o£ HLWA as not 
only a nostalgic look back, but also a source о information that 
helps clarify our positions and goals today. 


Our first meeting was held on September 25, 1959 and here ere 
the minutes of that meeting: 


"The «iret meeting of the proposed Highland Lake Taxpayers’ 
Association was held Wednesday, Sept. Z3, 1959, at the Highland 
Lake club house. 

An outline of the purposes o4 the organization was read by 
Mrs. Нитраде. 

A temporary committee was appointed, consisting o£ Douglas 
Dodge, chairman, Betty Cornelio, treasurer; and Eleanor Morganson, 
secretary. 

The following committee was chosen to secure an attorney: 
Joseph Cadrain, chairman; Roy E. Church, Gus Carnevalini, Dominic 
Bruno, Anthony Falzone, Lamont Temple and John G. Paul. 

Under discussion was the pending Superior court action having 
to do with control o* the water level at the lake, and the 
advisability of consulting a lawyer in our behal« 

Refreshments were served at the end o€ the meeting by 
Dominic Bruno.” 


Only four days later, tne group met again to drew up a 
constitution and bylaws and ile incorporation papers. 


Oficers were President, Joseph Zaranka; Vice President, David 
Coury: Treasurer, Betty Cornelio; Recording Secretary, Eleanor 
Morganson; and Corresponding Secretary, Nancy Morzella. The 
Board o£ Directors consisted o£: Thomas Wall, Dominic Bruno, Roy 
Church, Douglas Dodge, Lamont Temple, Mrs. Norbert Humpage and 
Louise O'Meara. 


The Xormation o£ this Association was a response to the need to 
“protect the rights of the people at Highland Leve" during a time 
o& turmoil surrounding, control o£ the lake level. At the time, a law 
suit was pending among downstream manufacturers relative to the 
control of lake water. 


The Union Pin Company, which used to be across from the 
Spillways, owned the gates and the water rights to the lake. 
They, and other manuXacturers, used the leve water to generate 
hydroelectric power. With today’s Хосоо on conservation it sounds 
like a very “green” thing to do, doesn't it? Well, I'm sure some oS 
you remember (as 1 do) the days when Union Pin opened the gates 
to run their turbines and drained so much water out of the lake 
that residents had to moor their boats way out in deeper water 
and swim, wade, or use a dinghy to reach them. 


Rocks that we see now only during winter drawdowns, were clearly 
visible on a hot July day. Then in the winter, the constant 
Aluctuations in water level acted lite a crowbar on the ice and 
were blamed &or much property damage. 


The Aledoling Association hired an attorney to examine the rights 
o8 lake residents and what could be done to protect the late 


from having its water drawn &or private use. At the same time, а 
Close eye was being Kept on the Sucker Brook Dam Project and 
the Association was instrumental in preventing the spillways <rom 
being lowered a oot. 


Throughout the ‘Øs and ‘705 the water level was a constant 
battle with no effective policy in place and “drawdown by request” 
all year-round playing havoc with residents and lake users. 
Despite many attempts by the Association to reach a solution 
with Union Pin, including an о<<ег to рау the costs of their power 
VW they would only stop using the lake water, relations were poor 
and the owner would not cooperate. 


Then in 1977 the Union Pin property went up Хог sale. We 
appealed to the Town to buy, \© not the entire property, at least 
the water rights. Success came in 1960 when the Town did 
purchase the Union Pin property and subsequently sold it, but 
retained the water rights. Now, the Town had control of the 
water level, and with it a new responsibility. 


Some who wanted the (аке at a specific level Sor personal reasons 
lobbied the selectmen demanding that their will be done. The 
selectmen were not pleased to have to deal with it all and were 
inclined to transfer their responsibility by forming a Highland 
Lake Commission. An Association director, who was an attorney, 
expressed the opinion that it was probably illegal to form such a 
commission with that Kind o8 authority. The Association hired 
outside counsel who sent an opinion letter stating three grounds 
why there was cause to question the validity ох the Highland 
Lake Commission. We conveyed our concerns to the Town but 
notwithstanding our opposition, the Highland Lake Commission was 
formed. (Even though 1 was opposed to its <ormation, 1 was 
appointed as a member o£ that commission and took the 
appointment so 1 could Keep an eye on what was happening and 


voice what would be many minority opinions.) 


The Board o8 Selectmen’s stated purpose Хог forming the 
COMMISSION was a Curious contradiction. On one hand, they wanted 
it to regulate the water level and other activities of the lake, 
but only be advisory to the BOS. The real responsibility should 
have been with the inland Wetlands and Watercourses Commission, 
but at that time the IWWC had not yet stepped up to handle 
lake issues. 


1984 - the Mignland Lake Commission wants to take unilateral 
action to lower the Spillway. 


(Chapter 2) 

When we left о55 last time in 1964, the Board o£ Selectmen had 
formed a highland Lake Commission to get all Highland Lake issues 
o&€ their backs and let an appointed commission deal with them. 

It circumvented the Inland Wetlands Commission (which should have 
been in control) and lest the (аке in the hands o£ seven individuals, 
almost all o£ whom were completely inexperienced and without 
Knowledge of lake issues. It would be а few years and several 
missteps by that commission before it was dissolved and IWWC got 
its rightXul power back. 


1964 was the ‘highland Lake Taxpayers’ Association” Z5th 
annwersary year and we had accomplished a lot, perhaps the most 
important o£ which was our strong commitment to preserve and 
protect highland Lake. Because we had taken it upon ourselves 
to commission and pay Sor a private environmental study in 1975, 
the DEP then did a follow-up study resulting in a А2-раде report. 
Following that, as a direct result of our demonstrated involvement 
and interest in water quality, we were selected by the DEP as 
one o£ 7 lakes to undergo a year-long comprehensive study under 
the Federal Clean Water Act. That 1980 study resulted in a 131- 


page report covering all aspects of the lake and its watershed, 
along with recommendations for lake and watershed management, 
which remain relevant today. 

In 1965 we had a membership o£ about 200 families. That year 
we requested streethonte around the lake, supported an 
expanded sewer treatment plant (with the view of future sewer 
line expansion around the lake), and asked for guardrails in Second 
Bay near the Tablet. We had а coat in the Laurel Parade and 
Congresswoman Nancy Johnson spoke to us about possible orent 
money for dredging and weed harvesting. We asked (to no avail) 
that the state limit the number of boats which could use the 
state launch. Torrington Area Health District was contacted 
about suspected leaking septic systems and asked to investigate. 


The Association was actively involved in The Greater Laurel 
Transfer, a triathlon consisting of a Z7-mile bike course, a canoe 
race around the lake, and a 9-mile run. That year we gave $500 
to the repair o£ the police boat and two pairs of waterproo* 
binoculars Sor the use of the marine patrol. Soil test kits were 
made available to all lake residents. 


In 1966 we threw our Support belind the opposition to construction 
o£ a woodburning energy facility within close proximity to the late. 
Bio-Gen had built a similar plant in Vermont and news clippings «rom 
that area told horror stories of terrible problems and pollution 
«гот burning demolition materials. They subsequently tried to 
get it approved in Torrington but after a very long and expensive 
«об, Torrington also successfully beat back their eXfort. 


One o5 the vot discussion topics o£ 1967 land subsequently &rom 
time to time) was the feasibility of forming a separate Highland 
Lake Tax District, modeled after the Lakeridge Tex District in 
Torrington. As taxes soar, the subject is still mentioned from 
time to time. 


In 1966 we entered the era o£ the condo threat. When а SZ-unit 
condo project was proposed for West Wakeield Boulevard, the 
Association hired an attorney and began a long, all-out of<ensive 
to defeat it. The Sight would take over a year, lots of Lund 
raising, most o£ the Associations energy and about %50,000 in 
legal fees. However, we did prevail and the character o£ the leve 
was preserved. As a direct result, we stronoly supported 
immediate implementation of more restrictive zoning Хог the leve 
and watershed area and worked with Paz to establish a Highland 
Lake Zone or lake protection, dre&tino regulations prohibiting 
multi-<amily development (more than three units). 


1n 1969 as more and more jet skis appeared on the leve, we 
supported the licensing of jet ski operators and the enforcement 
o& the boating laws with regard to their operation. We also 
recommended that boat size on the lake be limited to 22 feet 
and that boats having cuddy cabins or self-contained heads be 
prohibited. 


The £ollowing \5 a list o£ some ok our activities in the Kirst 25 
years: 


* Requested inspection o£ septic systems, supported sewer plant 
expansion and sewer line expansion around lake 

* Published a newsletter; a directory "Who's Who at Highland 
Lake”, and educational pamphlets promoting good lake 
management practices 

* Held “Bottoms Up Day” clean up with 55 divers participating; 
annual Clean Up Day; placed a refuse can at Cannavo Spring; and 
requested leak pickup around lake 

* Formed a committee to research all methods o£ weed control, 
researched availability of state and <ederal grants 

* Requested town to discontinue the annual oW/send application to 


Wakeield Boulevard because of runo&€ into the lake; and asked 
that catch basins be installed/replaced/cleaned 

Refurbished section signs around the lake; requested town to 
repaint street signs around the lake, install speed limit signs, do 
more &req чегі sweeping, repaint white line on Wakeield 
Boulevard, and do road repairs 

Requested stop sign on Mountain road, beach swim markers and 
no parking signs 

Supported quiet hours on Sunday afternoon and noise regulations 
Sor boats and snowmobiles 

Held annual dinner dances 

Conducted &ree waterski clinic and Young Skippers Courses 

Held boat parade led by a barbershop quartet on a pontoon 
boat; “Light Up the Lake” mont with residents lining the shore 
with lights and luminaries. 

Sponsored Sloat in Laurel Parade and cosponsored the Highland 
Lake Road Race. 

Gix<ts to Police Dept. two SCUBA tanks, a “Resusci-Annie” doll, 
Aire pump for police boat, and cash donations; Cooper hose clamps 
and an ice cutting abrasive saw to the fire Dept. to the 
hospital, an air conditioner. Also cash donations to the Gilbert 
School Band, the Laurel Water Ski Club, the fund Sor injured 
policemen, the Laurel Festival, and the Recreation Department. 
Guest speakers from DEP, Soil Conservation District, Torrington 
Area Health, Board of Selectmen, CT Lakes Management Division, 
Winsted Police Dept. Winsted Public Works, state and federal 
legislators, and more 


(Chapter 5) 

As the Association entered tne 90's it was still saddled by legal 
bills incurred in its successful enti-condo Right. The threat of 
that type of development, though, brought attention to the need 
for stricter zoning and planning in the more than 4,000 acre 
highland Lave watershed—a more holistic approach for protection 


Dot and Dottie Remembered 
by Sue Prevost Peacock 


In the 1940s through the 1960s, most cottages on the lake were occupied only during the 
summer season - Memorial Day to Labor Day. My parents, Louis and Dorothy Prevost, 
purchased an Adirondack style cottage in 1947 on Cameron Point (originally Hatch's 
Landing). | was five years old. 


Throughout the summer months we formed close neighborhood friendships with other 
returning families - Camerons - Herpicks - Henniquins - Cramers - Moores. Children played 
together in sunshine and rain. Parents gathered for work projects and weekend parties. The 
summer season ended with a huge picnic under towering pines around a blazing campfire 
with s’mores and singing. 


Beautiful Highland Lake welcomed us for swimming, sailing, canoeing and sunbathing. We 
marveled at sunrise and sunset. We loved the full moon’s glistening path crossing the lake as 
beautiful organ music from Electric Park drifted across the waters on hot summer nights. 


Throughout the many summers, two neighbors 
met daily to swim. Dorothea (Dottie) Cramer 
had summered since the 1920s with her 
parents. She lived in a cute green summer ча 
camp named Keewaydin. Dorothy (Dot) Prevost — . 
lived in a nut brown cottage called Acorn Lodge, _ 
appropriately named for all the acorns that fell 
from the towering oak trees surrounding it. In 
their later years, Dot and Dottie's white heads 
could be seen bobbing along the shoreline as 
their conversations and laughter drifted ashore. Dot and Dottie 


Dorothea died in her 80s in November of 1983. Dorothy died one month later the same year. 
The sudden loss of these two dear friends and neighbors saddened everyone in our little lake 
community. Summers wouldn't be the same without them. 


The following summer we all returned to the lake with heavy 
hearts. Cottages were reopened. Docks and boats were 
returned to the water. Very early in July, two white Peking 
ducks appeared along our shoreline. Throughout the 
summer they swam along the shoreline almost daily. Soon 
everyone began to call them Dot and Dottie. We found 
great comfort in their daily appearance - a gentle reminder 
of our loss. 


As September approached we all asked, "What's to 
The two white ducks become of Dot and Dottie as the winter months arrive?" 
Luckily, a nearby resident found a solution and helped relocate them to a local farm. 


The story ends with a smile. At the farm, Dot and Dottie's true identities were discovered, and 
they were renamed Dan and Don! 


The Rocks of Sandy Cove 
by Marjorie Simmons Yarzab 


The next best thing to living on the lake was living across the street and having a best friend 
with prime lake frontage. Back in the 1950s, Sharon had the smallest cottage on Shore Drive 
but the best real estate, with its deep lawn sloping to the sandiest of beaches on what was 
known then as Sandy Cove. 


But under the surface of the water was another treasure, not fully known to the casual 
sunbather or two-week vacationer — the rocks. One by one we subdued all the rocks in 
Sandy Cove and beyond. We gave them identity by naming them: big rock, flat rock, fish rock, 
slippery rock, yellow rock. Some were submerged and only we, the underwater explorers of 
Shore Drive, knew of their existence. In early summer we swam deep out into the cove, 
stretching our child legs to touch the rocks for safety and to get a quick breath as we dog- 
paddled to the other side to the safety of Wendy's dock. We threw beer cans into the water 
and dove for them, testing our lungs and exploring the texture and form of the rocks and 
finding mussels clinging to their sides. We were at one with our peaceful underwater world. 


Later into the summer as the water table lowered, many of the rocks emerged as monoliths 
rising from the waters, exposing their massive bodies. By fall the cove was nearly empty of 
water except for a few stagnant, musky smelling pools, where we watched trapped crayfish 
and turtles scurried for cover. By now the human summer tenants had migrated back to their 
mundane lives in the cities, and the deserted cove belonged to us. We hopped from rock to 
rock across the cove, trying not to slip into the murky pools, and on a lucky day made it all the 
way across without dropping a foot into the muck. As we shouted into the barren air, there 
was a haunting echo from the shallow water and leafless trees that only we, the year- 
rounders, got to experience. 


After the winter ice and snow had melted and the spring breezes blew, the lake was once 
again brimming and lapping at the shores. It was an enchanted childhood, where the 
seasons were marked by water, wind and rocks. 
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The Wrong Side of the Street 
by the Rubino kids 


Growing up in the 60s, we were able to spend every weekend at my grandparents house on 
Shore Drive during the summer. The problem was that we did not have lakefront property. 
The houses on the lake were very close together, and our parents told us we couldn't just go 
to someone else's yard and join in their summer parties. We solved this problem ourselves by 
bushwhacking a path from the street to the water. This undeveloped property was known to 
us as "The Right of Way," and we assumed we were right when we found our way to the 
water. Once we reached the water, our "right of way" expanded from a slim path that only 
preteens could march down single file to a 7-mile stretch of prime lakefront property. That's 
where our world opened up. 


Our first watercraft experience was, of course, the collection of inner-tube tires. The scars are 
still visible from the stems that gouged into skinny suntanned legs if you weren't careful. At 
some point we upgraded to air mattresses. 

The focal point of this swimming hole was a yellow rock. It served as a diving board and a 
babysitter, as only the "big kids" could go beyond it. As we grew up and became stronger 
swimmers, we would challenge ourselves and each other to swim across the cove until our 
feet could touch the “muck” and race back screaming of lake cooties. 


After the swimming was done for the day, we dragged our wet clothes and towels back up the 
path and began our second-shift jobs as lemonade-stand moguls. We certainly flooded the 
market with as much of the sweet-and-tart libation as we could sell off to the “city folk” 
demographic. Despite our best marketing, we probably drank most of our profits. 


Growing up, | can never remember a day that wasn't perfect for the swimming hole. Cold or 
hot, dry or humid — it was all perfect swimming weather. Because of a little strip of land, we 
are able to match our "wrong side" memories with any of our lakefront neighbors. 
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Wet Bathing Suits, Goosebumps, Etc. 
by Rosemary Frauenhofer 


If it weren't for the Good Humor man, we kids might not have come out of the water in the 
light of day. Who can forget the jingle jangle of that white truck? It could be heard a half mile 
down West Wakefield, and shivering, wet, shriveled and goosebumped youngsters lined up 
for an icy treat! These are some of my memories of our life at Highland Lake, 1951 - 1964 
and beyond. 


Our mom had us don bathing suits upon rising, and if we changed at all during the day, it was 
into another suit. It was a house rule we never questioned nor needed to, as the water was 
our arena for the day. Did all kids at the lake spend hours playing tag under and around the 
dock? Was it the norm to hold races between docks and dive for objects tossed to the 
bottom? Quite likely! 


When our dad, Tom Wall, bought our cottage in 1951, a small, primitive cabin across the 
street from the water was part of the parcel. This cabin became a summer home for the five 
of us, the three children bedded in the cabin, our parents sleeping in a tent placed on a 
wooden pallet twenty or so feet from the cabin. We thought we were living in luxury - this 
because previous summers had been spent in a cabin on the beach in Madison, Connecticut, 
such cabin having need of an iceman, as there was no electricity! Now we could “flip a 
Switch." Our waterfront cottage was rented to the Butwells, a retired couple who happily put 
up with the swarm of kids. A few summers later, we moved to the waterfront. Sadly, that 
waterfront cottage burned the year that our mother died, and with it, pictures and other 
memorabilia we would love to have now as tangible memories of such a carefree, delightful 
time in our lives. 


A wonderful family, the Ryans, from Buffalo, NY, began spending summers in the cottage 
which was on property now occupied by Candy Perez. Not only did they have four daughters 
roughly the same age as the three Wall children, but our family values and interests were 


nearly identical. | can remember our mother and Mrs. Ryan having "contests" as to whose 
thighs were thinner! They also would occasionally dress up and have lunch at any of several 
nearby inns. When they signed in, they did it as "Mrs. Astor" and "Mrs. Rockefeller." We kids 
weren't the only ones having fun! We laughed a lot. 


When | was nine years old, our father bought a used Chris-Craft. He also provided an 
outboard with a 25-horsepower Mercury motor for me (perhaps to avoid tensions with my 
older brother and sister, Tom and Sue). Those were the days when you pulled the starting 
coil and hoped for the best. The steering was done with the motor's handle, a process which, 
if starting off at top speed, gave the thrill of a few seconds with no plane for the boat. My craft 
widened the neighborhood for me. Often | would head down to Bristol Cove to check in with 
my pals, George Jacob and Bob Spillane. Other days | could be found visiting Maurette 
Malahan, a classmate and dear friend whose family summered at Perch Rock Trail. 


Most days, though, especially as time went on, were spent on the Wall dock and waterskiing 
behind the Chris-Craft. The Highland Lake Sailing Club provided access to so many lake kids 
from all over Connecticut. | remember one day when there were so many kids on the dock 
that one boy who wore "engineer boots" even with his bathing suit yelled out for some of us to 
get off the dock, as it had submerged, and Tony's boots filled with water! 


Although our father was very strict about waste and pollution, we had sawhorses on our bank. 
These appliances supported two 50-gallon drums which were close enough to Wakefield 
Boulevard West to periodically be filled with gas from a Formaggioni truck; no wonder our 
dock was so popular! We were warned never to spill a drop outside of the five-gallon 
containers we used to fill the boat's tank. With today's strictures and increased fear of 
accidents, Dad would never allow such an arrangement. 


The Highland Lake Sailing Club, which met 
every Monday night at a different cottage, re 
was the evening highlight of the week. Sailing | a 
Club parties are legendary! Also, on my part, hie 
roller skating at the Pavilion (third bay east жг 
side, formerly known as Electric Park) with | 
George Jacob was a big hit. When | was not 
there skating, the circus-style organ music 
which floated across the lake would make me 
wish | were. 


| was not immune to solitary activities at the 
cottage. Some early mornings | would canoe 
down the west shore and listen to a brother/ 
sister combo of professional xylophone 
players having their early morning practice. 
Often, | would “tie up" at the common egress at the south end of Bristol Cove and get a 
supply of Tootsie Rolls at the little store on the corner. 


Sailing Club Regatta 


The Walls and the Ryans were fascinated with the person we dubbed "The Cat Lady." Miss 
Evelyn Cady, a retired woman, lived on the corner of Woodland Avenue and Boyd Street in 
Winsted and was a most sympathetic cat lover. She saved scraps from her household and 


twice daily walked from her home to the top bend in Forest Avenue (third bay west side) to 
feed the feral cats. The Wall and Ryan parents provided car rides whenever Miss Cady was 
spotted: as teens, we also kept an eye out for her. She was a most grateful passenger and 
one year, in gratitude, she even hosted a party for the Ryan/Wall children at her house. 
When writing this remembrance, | was moved to learn more about Miss Cady. She was a 
very well-known and admired citizen. When we encountered her, she had retired from the 
very important position of Secretary to the Winsted Hospital CEO, where she was known for 
her friendliness, competence and diligence. 


Yes, deprived of TV, computer games, the internet, etc., we never wanted for interesting 
activities. | spent many rainy days at the Prevost cottage, Acorn Lodge (the former), playing 
monopoly and similar games with Sue Prevost (now Peacock), Candy Herpich and her 
siblings, Eddie Cameron, and probably others whose names | can't recall. There were also 
fudge making-events at the Ryans. 


| surely hope that those who were the active sailors in the sailing club will respond to this 
opportunity to document the huge role that club played at the lake. It provided a "family 
atmosphere" to sailors and nonsailors alike. 
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Alligator Caught at Highland Lake Is 18 Inches Long 
"Miniature Prehistoric Monster" Seen at Resort Last Summer 
Now Identified as Pet of Opper Boy 
(Article from Winsted Citizen November 26, 1952) 


A reptile recently discovered and captured by Robert Palmer on his shore property at 
Highland Lake has been identified by Mrs. Lincoln Opper as her son's pet alligator which 
escaped from the Opper's lake residence early last summer. 


The pet measured about 12 inches in length at the time of its escape and now measures 
about 18 inches. Mr. Palmer was told that the alligator at its present age and size is capable 
of biting off a person's finger with its powerful jaws. 


During July Mrs. John Alexsis, a neighbor of Mr. Palmer, reported noticing a creature in the 
water as she was sunning herself on her dock. She told her husband that the creature 
resembled a prehistoric monster in miniature. 


Winsted has long been noted for its tall stories but the latest one is a reality, and residents in 
the vicinity of the Palmer place hope that the Opper's pet alligator is the last such reptile they 
will see at Highland Lake. 


This article was recently discovered by former lake resident Mrs. Roslyn Alexsis during a 
move to new quarters. 


(Excerpts From) 
Autobiography of Foster Berard 
June 4, 1918 
Chapter Il - Summer Vacations - Pages 3-5 


Of all the seasons | like summer the best. For the last five years | have been spending my 
summer vacation at Highland Lake, Winsted, Connecticut. 


| like swimming the best of all sports in the summer. As our cottage is just a few feet from the 
water, | went in almost every day. 


One year another boy and | made a diving board. In order to learn how to dive correctly and 
learn new dives, we used to try to dive as a champion swimmer named Ted Cann, now in the 
Navy, did. As he was such an expert diver and swimmer he evidently knew all about the 
different dives. | will never forget the first back dive | took and landed squarely on my back 
instead of going in head first. Each year | improved in my swimming and diving by practice, 
until the year before last | swam across the lake, a distance of nearly one mile. Last year | 
entered the junior fifty-yard swimming race, which was one of the events held on Labor Day. 

| won, but not very easily, because one boy was ahead of me until about fifteen feet from the 
finish. | put on all the speed | could and beat him. For a prize | received a fine knife. 


Besides swimming, canoeing, fishing, and tennis are good fun in 
summer. | think last summer was the best vacation | have ever 
had because | had a canoe and a tent which | did not have 
during the previous summer. A canoe is all right if you know 
how to manage it, which | did after paddling almost every day. 


Weekends | went across the lake in the canoe to get my father 
at the end of the trolley line which was on the other side of the Summer Fun 

lake. Sometimes the water was quite rough, due to the wind, and the canoe was hard to 
manage, and once or twice | nearly gave up when the wind blew my canoe around. | usually 
got there by sitting in the front and facing the back and paddling. Then if the wind again blew 
me around | found that by kneeling in the middle of the craft and going right into the wind | 
always got there. 


As for the best season of the year | think every boy agrees that summer vacation is best. 
Foster Berard was the son of Professor Samuel Berard. They owned two cottages in Third 


Bay — Birchmere and Edgehill. 
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We Named Our Cottage “Serendipity” 
by Lucy and Norm Southergill 


Back when Norm was working six days a week at our tire store in Avon, we looked forward to 
our precious Sunday afternoons when we'd bring our aluminum dinghy out to Compensating 
Reservoir (Lake McDonough) for some much-needed recreation time. We'd head up there 
after church and the boat launch area would sometimes be filled up before one p.m. Oh, how 


we longed for a small piece of waterfront land somewhere. Norm began to watch the 
classified ads. 


We'd never heard of Highland Lake when we ventured up to look at a little rundown cottage 
on the west side. It was not exactly our dream place. But then the agent showed us a place 
on the east side, with knotty pine and colors we loved - and it was right on the water! It was 
love at first sight, and we didn't even know at that time that the water was so clear and that 
we had sunshine all afternoon, until sunset. 


There are so many memories, both summer and winter. One winter we purchased a used 
sofa with a pullout bed to use at the cottage, but since everything was snowed in and ice 
encrusted from the road to the lake, there was the thorny problem of getting it down into the 
cottage. Ingenuity prevailed when Norm and our son-in-law put the sofa in the old dinghy, 
attached ropes and hung on for dear life as it flew down the hill toward the lake! 


In the summer there were Sunfish regattas on third bay every Sunday morning - a beautiful 
sight in the morning sun. Our little sailing dinghy didn't race, but Lucy's sister enjoyed taking 
it out after Norm taught her to sail. On one breezy day when she was out on the lake, a 
maverick wind caught the sail and the boat capsized. Two weeks later, though, the divers in 
our family managed to retrieve the sail from the bottom of the lake. 


We've been having "Watson Days" family reunions for thirty-three years, and four generations 
are now represented. Now our grandchildren bring their children to the lake, and we love it. 
There are bonfires and s'mores in the evening and wonderful times. 


We are forever grateful for our "Serendipity" - a sudden, unexpected discovery while 
searching for something else, entirely. 
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Birds Etceters 
by Lucy and Norm Southergill 


Have you ever watched a great blue heron swallow a fish? Their patient stalking and 
watching are incredible. One day we saw one actually catch a sunfish. He stood at the end 
of our dock with his neck stretched upward and his bill pointing toward the sky as his dinner 
moved slowly down his throat - not an easy way to get a meal! 


We love to see the phoebes, but when they nest directly over the grill it can be inconvenient. 
The babies got so big that their tails hung over the edge of the nest and the droppings went 
guess where. 

Canada Geese are a nuisance on the lawn but they are beautiful. This year (2009) the flock 
includes a gray goose with white underparts and bright pink bill and feet. 

Of course, the hummingbirds are a joy and they've been there since we bought the cottage in 
1974. This summer the rose-breasted grosbeaks must have nested nearby, because they 
are bringing their babies to the feeder. We've also had a song sparrow as a year-round 
resident, and just last week | saw a tree sparrow at the feeder. 


Our other wildlife includes possums, a red squirrel, black squirrels and, of course, the usual 
gray squirrels who complete for the bird food we provide. When we hung the bird feeders on 
a high pulley clothesline, they simply chewed through the rope! At least we haven't seen a 
bear yet! 


We don't mind sharing our swimming area with a muskrat, but when a neighbor found a baby 
muskrat in her upstairs toilet one spring, it was somewhat alarming and another example of 
why we needed sewers around the lake. We eventually got them, and it's been wonderful to 
watch the progress at the lake. The water level is monitored, as is the water quality. We 
recall that the first boat parade slogan, during the struggle to get sewers, was "Lights on for 
Water Quality." 


This year we are asked to illuminate our waterfronts for the Highland Lake Watershed 
Association's 50th Anniversary. We are very grateful to the volunteers who have worked to 
preserve our lake, those who are presently serving, and those who have served in the past. 
We're also quite proud of the fact that our granddaughter, Wendy Moores, a graduate of the 
Fashion Institute of Technology in NYC, designed the HLWA logo. 
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“Speed” Boat 
by Bill Borla 


Our family had a cottage on Sandy Cove in First Bay. When we were in our lower teens, our 
dad bought a boat and my two brothers and | began to waterski. We thought we were top 
dog, “hot stuff,” speeding around the lake and flying down into the cove to whip around and 
pick up speed for the drop-off maneuver near the dock. The Speziales had a cottage next to 
ours, and Bob Speziale wanted a boat in the worst way. But he was younger than me and my 
brothers, so his father was reluctant to get a boat for him for fear that he might get hurt. 
Some years later, his father told us he was waiting to see if we were going to have any 
incidents with injuries, accidents and whatnot, and if we did he would have a very good 
excuse not to get a boat for his son. Well, as it turned out, nothing really bad happened, and 
Mr. Speziale ultimately bought his son a boat and everybody lived happily ever after. Only 
later on did we realize that our dad, in his infinite wisdom, “gamed” the situation to be almost 
certain that nothing bad could happen. He bought a somewhat heavy, wooden boat with a 35 
-horsepower (1 think) Evinrude engine. Add a couple of people in the boat and it could hardly 
get out of its own way. We were seriously underpowered. But not knowing any better, we 
thought we were speeding around the lake when, in fact, we were actually just about 
crawling. Then we finally realized why, on starting off with a skier in tow, it seemed to take 
forever to pull the skier out of the water. As for the skier, he/she always felt like his/her arms 
were going to be pulled out of their sockets. If anything happened to anybody, it would have 
been due to the strain on their arms. There was no way speed would have been a factor in 
any incidents. 


On Thin Ice 
by Bill Borla 


My brother Art and | were at the cottage one winter day with our parents. | think my father 
wanted to make sure everything was ok. While our parents were doing things in the cottage, 
Art and | decided to take a walk out on the lake ice. We were probably around 13 and 14 
years old. All of a sudden, Art hit a patch of weak ice and it started breaking beneath him. 
But he was able to get past it onto more firm ice. But when he turned to come back toward 
shore, he stepped into the weak ice patch again and this time he fell in the water. It was a 
scary moment. | dropped down on my stomach and made my way over to help get Art out of 
the water. Fortunately, he was able to get out, but now he was freezing. We didn't want our 
parents to know what happened, so we went into the basement hoping Art could dry out 
somehow, but he was shivering too much (we didn't know about hypothermia), so we had to 
tell our parents because we had to get home to Torrington and get Art into some dry clothes. 
We thought we were going to catch holy hell, but our parents were so thankful that nobody 
drowned, we got away with a fairly mild reprimand. Whew!! 
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Those Were the Days My Friends! 
by Janice Bruno Jasmin 


The 1955 flood was not the start, but it was a big factor in the Bruno family's love affair with 
Highland Lake. 


Our business, a small grocery store and fish market directly across from High Street on the 
river side of Main Street, went the way of many businesses that day - down the Mad River. 

My Dad, Dominic (Nonny) Bruno, said he would build again; after all, he and Mom still had 
four children home and he had to make a living, but he was going to build somewhere high. If 
we had another flood, it was going to have to look for us. 


My Aunt Helen Simmons had purchased the corner lot at East Lake and Hurlbut Street and 
offered to sell it to him. He took her up on that, and the new Bruno's was born. We opened 
in June of 1956 and had a happy business until we closed March 31, 1997. 


In the summer of 1958 my Mom, Evie Bruno, decided we should rent a cottage for a month 
on Perch Rock Trail. It was a perfect spot for the family to enjoy. Everyone loved it. The four 
kids still at home, Doreen, Joey, Ruthann and Roseann, had a ball having their friends over to 
swim. My parents never left. Dad rented the house they lived in on Oak Street and bought 
the house on Perch Rock Trail. It had been converted to a year-round dwelling. A small 
motorboat came with the house, and Dad really enjoyed driving it around at five miles an hour 
and visiting with friends. 


One day he walked into the house with this huge fish that had a stick in its mouth. Someone 
must have caught it, and it slipped out of their boat. Dad spotted it, pulled it out of the water 
and brought it home. He took it down to the store and laid it on the ice in the fish case. He 
told everyone he caught it. Ted Vaill took a picture of it, and it made headlines in the sports 
section of the Winsted Evening Citizen along with an article about Nonny Bruno and his big 


catch from Highland Lake! Dad always insisted he did catch it. He pulled it out of the water 
didn't he? How he enjoyed playing this joke on everyone. 


Dad and my husband, Charlie, and our son Chuckie were all volunteer firemen. They all were 
very involved with the Arial Ladder Company. The July meeting was always held at Brunos’ 
house on Perch Rock Trail. They really enjoyed the lake. After eating and swimming and 
before the card game, | remember them having a contest to see how many golf balls they 
could hit across the narrows and reach the other side on West Lake Street. They were too 
successful. This always generated a visit from the Winsted Police Department, but they 
never gave up. This scenario continued year after year. 


Mom and Dad hosted many family reunions through the years. We had relatives from all over 
coming home to catch up with each other's news and enjoy the lake. They all loved 
reminiscing about Winsted and the lake. 


Those were the days my friends. 
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The Paper Route 
by Eugene A. Scalise 


My name is Eugene A. Scalise. | grew up in Winsted as did my 
wife, Eleanor Bleuher Scalise. We are in our 80s now but can 
reflect on some wonderful times related to Highland Lake. 


As a young boy before World War Il, | delivered newspapers and 
magazines all around Winsted. At about age 13 or 14 in the late 
1930s, | was offered the opportunity to deliver the Sunday 
Hartford Courant around Highland Lake. Upon learning of this, 
my parents, Marie and Gabriel Scalise, surprised me with the gift 
of a brand-new, bright-red, Elgin, balloon-tired bicycle. 


My delivery began after church on Sunday when | picked up my 
papers at a little store on Pratt Street near Upson Avenue, not far 
from home on Bridge Street. | sold the Sunday Hartford Courant for 50 cents. | do not 
remember what portion was mine to keep. | had a front basket on my new Elgin bike and two 
side canvas bags filled. | biked up Pratt Street to the head of the lake at the Vaccaris’ home. 
The operating ice house was the first landmark on my route, followed by Loveteres' store on 
the corner of Lake Street. That was followed by the double spillway with the operating Pin 
Shop factory just below. 


Eleanor 


Woodland Park, with its swimming, picnicking and dancing, was located as | rounded the 
corner onto Wakefield Boulevard and past Holland Beach. Just beyond, opposite lakeside, 
was a freshwater spring which attracted many passersby. Paper customers were not always 
the same, and | called upon any persons available on my route. The next landmarks were in 
passing the cottages of known acquaintances . . . Fracasso . . . Dolinski . . . Stevens . . . etc. 
At the end of third bay was a discontinued horse-trotting park as | rounded the lake's end. 
One of my best customers in third bay was the owner of the Yale University bulldog mascot. 


| got to see that mascot and received a good tip every Sunday. 
The next landmark was the Pavilion, a popular dance hall and 
family swim place with good food and ice cream store. My 
mother, Marie, delighted in telling her story about the Pavilion 
during the 1920s, early in their marriage. As Chairperson of the 
_ Program Committee of a local women's group, Mom attempted to 
secure a dance orchestra for a special attraction at the Pavilion. 
For transportation to the Pavilion, Mom reckoned that attendees 
we Could avail themselves of the Winsted/Torrington Trolley, popular 
== at the time. She wrote the then popular Guy Lombardo 

= Orchestra and asked if a schedule was possible and what they 
~ could do for one thousand dollars. The orchestra's agent replied 
that "For a thousand dollars they could send a piccolo player and 
a sheet of music.” Later on, | learned to roller skate on that 
same dance floor. 


Eugene 


Between second and first bay came Wheeler's Point, which was 
good for Sunday paper sales and good tips. Completing the route required entering the 
several off-roads from Wakefield toward the cottages on the water. Those roads were all dirt 
with tree roots exposed and they required careful bicycling. A few customers were located a 
good hike off Wakefield and took some time to deliver their paper. The paper route told me 
that the mileage around Highland Lake was 775 miles. 


During the last two years of our time at Gilbert School, it was routine in summer months for 
the girls to somehow arrange for a "sorority cottage" and the boys to arrange for a "fraternity 
cottage." And that scheduling seemed to take place at about the same time in the summer. 


And so . . . the memories persist. 
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Memory Nuggets from the 1930s 
by Ed Goldich 


To get to the lake, l'd go up Pratt and branch off on Hurlbut to the lake, either walking or riding 
my bike, usually with a fishing rod in hand. Back then that first area we came to we called 
"The Old Cove." There was a stone wall protecting drivers from running right into the lake. 
On that cove lived the Vaccari family. They had an ancient wooden boat partly submerged 
with holes for the water to flow in and out. It served as a little fish corral! Many are the times | 
caught fish and threw them in that old boat for them to retrieve when they wanted! Next on 
the left was a jut of land (Shore Drive) and then Sandy Cove - a great place to swim. 


In the winter, ice fishing for pickerel was popular. Hannon's Ice House was in operation then. 
My Dad would take me up to watch the operation. They'd saw the big cakes of ice from the 
lake, shove it into the icehouse on skids, insulate it with sawdust, and then cover it with a 
tarp. Early on, the ice was delivered by horse and wagon to every house. Naturally, trucks 
came later. Also in the winter, car races were held in first bay on Sundays. A course was 
laid out and the drivers raced to win bragging rights. Most slid out of control, which made for 


great fun. In the spring when we were young teenagers, we'd try to be the first to swim after 
the ice was out. Br-r-! We'd swim from there across the lake to Woodland Park and back. 


In the summer I'd walk via Rockwell Street, through some woods, and eventually end up at 
Woodland Park. | would spend the day there having fun and come home dragging! At the 
end of third bay was a small stream - Sucker Brook - that had native brook trout in it. They 
were not easy to catch, but fun to try. The other place | really remember was the Pavilion. 
Roller skating there was the big thing. Very popular! 
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Memories of Highland Lake 
by Larry and Jan Beck 


The first memory of Highland Lake we had was coming up from our home in Torrington, 
dragging boat, dog, playpen and son for a "day" out at Taylor Brook Beach. How often did we 
long for a home here, thinking if we ever had the money, that place right across the cove 
would be our pick? Of course, our wish came true, including the house where we have been 
for 33 years! 


Quickly, due to our neighbors the Durants, we became involved with water level, water quality 
and general concerns of the HLTA. Larry soon became Vice President and President of the 
Association and later served on the Inland Wetlands Commission. He worked quietly and 
effectively on adjusting the water level and sewer placement during his tenure. 


Our children enjoyed the many boating and swimming experiences, learning to become avid 
skiers and swimmers in the summer and skaters in the winter. Although we swear there 
aren't any "fish" in Highland Lake, Kevin still enjoys trying to catch the big ones in his spare 
time. We can't wait until our two grandchildren are old enough to learn to waterski and enjoy 
the lake as much as we have. Larry still waterskies every morning - spring, summer or fall. 
We still take bets on when "ice off" will occur and marvel at the beauty of the lake in all 
seasons. 


Our friends on Cameron Point have come and gone, some still here, others far away. We still 
try to have our annual picnic and keep in touch with those who have moved. We have lost 
many to illness but they remain in our hearts with wonderful memories of happier times. 


Although we spend much time away from the lake, we appreciate the good work the 
Association continues to do on behalf of all the residents. Property values, public safety, 
water quality and recreational concerns remain high on our list of necessary issues that need 
to continue to be addressed. We know there are dedicated people working to better the life 
here at the lake. Thank you and Keep It Up! 


Remembering Our Childhoods in the 40s/50s at Highland Lake 
by the Prevost Sisters whose parents, Louis and Dorothy, 
owned Acorn Lodge on Cameron Point 


Summers seemed to last forever when we spent July and August at Highland Lake in the 
1940s and 1950s. All winter long we'd talk about "the lake" and couldn't wait for school to be 
over in late June. Then we'd pack our shorts and swimsuits and move into our "cottages." 
No one in our Cameron Point neighborhood lived at the lake year-round. To arrive at the 
lake, our family traveled back roads from Southington as Route 8 North out of Waterbury 
hadn't yet been built. Our neighbors, the Henniquins, Cooleys, Cramers, Camerons and 
Herpichs, all came from Torrington. 


As children, our seemingly endless days were filled with swimming, boating, playing cowboys 
and Indians in the pinewoods and laurel groves, picking blueberries on Platt Hill for pies, 
muffins and pancakes, fishing for delicious fish fries, and completing daily chores for our 
parents. 


On rainy days we'd gather round kitchen tables for games of Bingo, Uncle Wiggly, Monopoly, 
Hearts and Canasta. When the weather was rainy and cool, fires glowed in the stone 
fireplaces, keeping us warm and toasty as we read books, completed puzzles and drank 
cocoa. 


In those early years we played mostly in our own neighborhoods except for weekly trips into 
Winsted for groceries and a visit to the Atkins Candy Kitchen for penny candy and delicious 
raspberry ice cream. 


In our neighborhood no one owned motorboats until the mid-50s, so travel around the lake 
was by rowing, paddling or sailing. We all became proficient swimmers and often swam 
across the lake accompanied by a rowboat for safety. 


We welcomed many visitors to our summer home for picnics and swimming. No matter how 
hot it was away from the lake, it was always 10 degrees cooler on our refreshing 
mountaintop. And we noticed very few mosquitos, but many spiders (great cobwebs), 
honeybees (especially at August picnics) and bats. 


Throughout summer months, beach towels and wet swimsuits decorated porch railings and 
clotheslines. Many cottages had no indoor bathrooms. Outhouses were common. People 
bathed in the lake - back then it was not a “no-no”! Water for our sinks was piped out of the 
lake. Drinking water was bottled at local springs and carried home for drinking and cooking. 


During the summer months, water was drawn out of the lake to power businesses along Lake 
Street (off first bay). Rocks and shoreline, normally six feet underwater, gradually appeared. 
One large boulder appearing annually was dubbed "the princess rock." We loved to sit on its 
level top in late August. Its appearance told us that another summer was ending. Farewells 
and best wishes for a good winter were shared at a final neighborhood picnic. Our parting 
words - "See you next summer!" 


Blessed to Be at the Lake 
by Carol and Steve Bellavance 


We moved here a little over two years ago because of the 
beauty of the area and because it reminded us somewhat of 
the upstate New York area that we love. | grew up on Lake 
Champlain, so being near water feels like home to me, and 
that's why | was drawn to Highland Lake. 


Dave Sartirana, our real estate agent, made it all happen for 
us with two closings and a move all in one day! Everything 
went like clockwork and we still can't thank him enough. 
Without him we wouldn't be here on the lake. 


Our first contact with the Lake Association was with Pat and ~ SPUR 
Don Masucci (Mom and Pop of the lake) asking us to go Christmas caroling with HLWA 
members around the lake, and we've been a part of the Association ever since. It works so 
hard to keep the lake clean and protect its beauty. The people are fantastic, 
too. 


We're not sure what we've been blessed with more: our family, 
home, the lake, wonderful people that are here, our new dogs or 
our great church (the Church of Christ). 


- We love it here and plan on enjoying many more years to come 
й оп the lake. We're counting our blessings every day. 


Fond Memories of Highland Lake 
by Carolyne Gatesy 


| have many great memories of Highland Lake as a child such as jumping off Wheeler's Point 
while trying not to get caught, sitting on the little cottage roof during the night of the flood of 
'55, buying glazed donuts at Bruno's store after church on Sundays, filling up glass gallon 
water jugs from Cannavo's Spring across from the store - but there are two stories that 
immediately come to mind. 


We had a pink motorboat with a 30-horsepower Evinrude motor. | have heard from some 
people that it was the first fiberglass boat on the lake. My brother used to take us 
waterskiing, and in order to make his three sisters mad, he would slow waaay down when 
driving us slalom-skiing through what we called the “swamp,” which was a cove on the west 
side of third bay. We would always start screaming as we watched the tall reddish brown 
seaweed pass under our skis. Then we would start zigzagging so we wouldn't fall. My 
brother thought this was the best revenge as he watched us sink into the water! 


My other fond memory of the lake was sitting outside on our porch on my dad's lap in a big 
rocking chair during a thunder and lightning storm. We would always gather on the porch and 
watch the lightning creep over the water. Dad would tell what we called "Indian stories" and 
even gave each of us an Indian name. The stories were never the same and he always kept 
us on our toes until the very end. Dad would also have names for all of the animals of the 
night and integrate them into his stories. He was a great storyteller. 


Reflection 
by Patty Masucci 


When | was just a little girl growing up in nearby Torrington, on hot summer nights my mother 
and | would always find time to ride around Highland Lake. This was a definite treat for us. 
The coolness of the air compared to the air in the center of Torrington differed greatly. You 
could feel the temperature drop just climbing the hill leading up to the lake. 


Years went by, and | grew up and found myself working as an operating room nurse at 
Charlotte Hungerford Hospital - hours that we referred to as a split shift. We would work 7:00- 
11:30 a.m., and 3:30-7:00 p.m. On those days a few of us nurses would venture to Highland 
Lake during our break to cool off in the water and bask in the sun. 


It was on one such day that | met my husband, Donald Masucci. The actual day we met was 
June 11, 1964. We married in 1965 and lived and worked in Torrington, raising three 
children. It was not until my youngest child and | were taking a ride around Highland Lake 
that | began to dream of buying and owning a place of our own here. My youngest was 
always the encourager, and she encouraged us into purchasing a cottage on East Wakefield 
Boulevard. We loved spending our summers at Highland Lake. 


The last three weeks of my mother's life were spent living with us in our cottage 
kitchen, with oxygen tubing and supply that reached all the way out onto the porch, where she 
often spent time reminiscing about our rides around the lake so many years before. 


And now | owned a place -- wasn't | lucky!! 


After ten years of being a summer resident of the lake, Donald and | purchased a year-round 
home here at Highland Lake, only five homes away from our cottage. Today my children and 
grandchildren enjoy coming to the lake. We enjoy each and every season with each and 
every activity that comes our way. We love living at Highland lake. 
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“Hundreds Witness Water Ski Pageant at Highland Lake" 
as told by Eddice Ramsay Jessee 


Note: The photos shown with this story survived a fire that burned 

. down the Winsted Furniture Company, which was owned by Eddice's 
father. They were stored in a trunk on the fourth floor and were found 
in the basement by Ted Marolda. 


! Our little cottage on Perch Rock Trail was my family's wonderful 
summer retreat, and | first came here as a teenager when my father 

| purchased the cottage around 1944. | have fond memories of walking 
Æ up to the log cabin that was the Highland Lake Club clubhouse. It was 
—— always open, and we played the old piano in there and there were lots 
~» of parties and dances. 


JRE COMPANY 
704 MAIN STREET кс 


WINSTED 


Old Winsted Furniture Company 


My friend Mickey Berger's father (Sherwood Berger) owned a beautiful wooden Chris-Craft 
boat (#151) that all of us young people had loads of fun with. With a boat like that, of course 
we had to try waterskiing. There were no others waterskiing at the lake at that time, so we 
were a sight trying all kinds of things on our skis. In fact, Mr. Berger even built a waterski 
jump for us! We formed the "Highland Ski Club," and as we got more daring and skillful, Mr. 
Berger decided that his boat just wouldn't do any longer, and he purchased a much more 
powerful boat that could pull five skiers at once. 


On far left, Eddice, Mickey and 
friend in boat of Sherwood 
Berger used in waterski shows 
in 1948 and 1949. 

On left, a poster from the 
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| also took lots of pictures of our skiing antics. It was decided that we 

should put on a waterski show for all to see, so posters were made 
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a held August 29, 1948. It was so much fun that we were very 
enthusiastic about doing it again the following year. 
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On left, a poster from the collection of Eddice Ramsay Jessee of the 1949 
waterski show in which she performed. 


From the collection of Eddice Ramsay Jessee. Pictures of early Же 
waterskiers on Highland Lake. 
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Our list of tricks and performers for the second annual show was as follows: 


Grand Entrance Arthur Pinney, Shirley Bowers, Eddice Ramsay, Charles Berger 


Rope Between Knees  Eddice Ramsay, Jeanne Coffey, Sylvia Pinney 


. John Jay - Specialty 


IV. Taking Off One Ski John Jay, Charles Berger, Art Pinney 
V. Lifting One Ski/ 
Dropping One Ski Jeanne Coffey, Sylvia Pinney, Eddice Ramsay 
VI. Ham Act on Jump Arthur Pinney 
VII. Flying Victory Arthur Pinney, Mickey Berger, Shirley Bowers 
VIII. Single Jumping John Jay, Mickey Berger, Art Pinney 
IX. Double Jumping Mickey and Art 
X. Exit Jeanne Coffey, Eddice Ramsay, Sylvia Pinney, Shirley Bowers 


Our big show took place Sunday, September 4, 1949, and this is what the Winsted Evening 
Citizen newspaper had to say: 


Hundreds Witness Water Ski Pageant at Highland Lake 
Group of Local Girls and Out of Town Skiers 
Thrill Spectators With Fine Acts of Ability 
Interest Keen in Water Sport 


Hundreds of spectators lined the shores of first bay, Highland Lake, Sunday afternoon 
to witness the second annual exhibition of waterskiing by members of the Highland Ski 
Club. The weather was perfect with a warm sun and calm water. 


The show started when the big white speed boat appeared from club headquarters on 
second bay, towing five of the participants on waterskis to make a circuit of first bay 
before sweeping into the area of operations in front of the spillways. 


Then followed a series of clever and graceful acts by the three Highland lassies, Miss 
Eddice Ramsay and Miss Sylvia Pinney of Winsted and Miss Jean Coffey of Winchester 
Center. The ease with which the girls went through the difficult feats of skiing with rope 
behind knees, skiing with one ski raised vertically and finally making the course on only 
one ski while holding the tow rope with one hand, the other raised gracefully over the 
head brought hearty applause from the spectators. 


John Jay of Norfolk did some amusing novelty skiing and brought roars of laughter 
when he started from the dock in costume with a chair in one hand which he proceeded 
to balance on his skis and sit on while making the circuit. 


This part of the program was climaxed by an act announced as the "Flying Victory" 
which featured Miss Shirley Bowers and Mickey Berger of Naugatuck and Arthur Pinney 
of Winsted. The two boys on skis supported Miss Bowers in midair between them while 
passing before the crowd, a beautiful but difficult act. 


The attention of the audience was then focused on the "jump," a wooden ramp 24-feet 
long and eight-feet wide supported on pontoons so that one end was slightly under and 
the other six feet above the surface of the water. The upper side of the ramp had been 
made slick by several applications of melted paraffin. While the spectators held their 
breath, each of the boys made two trips over the jump sailing through the air to a perfect 
landing 30 to 40 feet away. As a grand finale Arthur Pinney and Mickey Berger made 
two spectacular jumps in unison. 


The announcer then invited any in the audience who wished to try the skis to step 
forward. Several accepted the invitation and a few were able to get started. Eventual 
spills gave evidence that waterskiing is not as easy as it looks. 


The club members assert, however, that anyone who is a good swimmer can learn to 
waterski. All that is needed is a determination to master the technique and a little 
practice. It is hoped that the interest in this sport will continue and result in an even 
better show next season. 
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Clever Performers in Water Skiing to Exhibit Sunday 
Note: Newspaper article about the 1949 waterski show 


The Highland Ski Club has completed plans for the second annual exhibition of waterskiing to 
be presented, weather permitting, Sunday afternoon, September 4, at 3 o'clock near the 
spillways of first bay, Highland Lake. Practice sessions of this enthusiastic group on recent 
weekends have attracted large crowds of interested spectators, and it is expected that the 
final show of this season will be well attended. 


The program will include several examples of skillful individual and group figure skiing, and 
will be climaxed by a thrilling and spectacular exhibition of waterski jumping. 


Featured will be Miss Eddice Ramsay, Miss Sylvia Pinney and Arthur Pinney of Winsted; Miss 
Jeanne Coffey of Winchester Center, and Miss Shirley Bowers, Chester Isbell, Jr., and 
Charles Berger of Naugatuck. 


It is hoped that John Jay of Norfolk will return from a South American trip in time to participate 
with one of his dazzling routines. Mr. Jay, who is an internationally known snow skier and 
lecturer, introduced the sport of waterskiing at Highland Lake, and the young people owe their 
skill to his instruction and able coaching. 


The events will be announced and described over a public address system by Chester Isbell, 
Sr., of Naugatuck, assisted by Henry Fairbanks, Sr., of Beverly Hills, California. 


The speedboat which tows the skiers at speeds of from 25 to 40 miles per hour will be 
operated by Sherwood Berger of Winchester Center, who has been coaching the group 
during Mr. Jay's absence. 
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Wakefield Boulevard 
A Newspaper Article 


Above the city of Winsted, in a section of the Town of Winchester, there is a lake that has a 
Boulevard most of the way around the seven-mile drive. This impressive drive of yesterday 
has become just another roadway around a body of water. The Boulevard started at West 
Lake Street and proceeded around Highland Lake to the intersection of East Lake and 
Hurlbut Streets. The most impressive section was the unobstructed, scenic drive along the 
shoreline from West Lake Street to Taylor Brook. 


Discussion of a roadway around this lake started in the town's early history. One of the 
earliest newspaper accounts was in 1858 when Thomas Clarke, the first editor of The 
Winsted Herald, suggested a roadway, with a hotel and a community picnic area be built 
around Long Pond (Highland Lake). In 1874, Joseph Vail, editor of the Herald, suggested 
that $10,000 could build the boulevard that would increase summer visitors from one hundred 
to one thousand a year. 


Discussions on this issue continued for the next ten years with one main theme, that being, 
not just a road, but rather a Boulevard. The basic meaning of “Boulevard,” in that time period, 
was an extra large street, encircling an area with a park-like appearance. Records, in the 
Town Hall, show that the boulevard was designed and surveyed by monuments and stakes 
50 feet wide. On the scenic drive along the west side to Taylor Brook, the Boulevard 
bordered the lake, without obstructions to the beautiful view of luxurious green sloping hills at 
the base of a picturesque body of water. 


C. A. Alvord, a book publisher from New York City, who visited the area many times, wrote 
the Herald a letter regarding a boulevard. He stated that he was not a resident or a property 
owner; however, if anyone would climb to the top of Pratt Street and look down at the lake 
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they would discover a beautiful sight. If this sight failed to impress you he suggested another 
view from “Cobble Hill" (Spencer Street). "The Lake is the thing" he said, “no shore resort on 
Long Island Sound could compare with it." He suggested a $60,000 corporation be formed to 
purchase all the land around the lake one half mile wide; and the building of a Boulevard 100 
feet wide "just like Central Park." Note: In this period the view areas noted were barren of 
trees, being cleared for farming providing a view far different than today. 


Mr. Harvey Wakefield, a retired farmer from Colebrook, living on Main Street, had Mr. Henry 
Gay, a large property owner of land around Highland Lake, as his financial advisor. In 1884 
Mr. Wakefield became ill and died. Prior to his death he was induced by Mr. Gay to leave the 
bulk of his estate to the Town of Winchester. A few months later at a Town Meeting with an 
approval vote of five to one, the Town decided to take part of the bequest and build a lakeside 
drive to be known as "Wakefield Boulevard." The lakeside drive that most envisioned was a 
boulevard from West Lake Street along the shoreline to Sucker Brook. This was a fairly flat 
section with unobstructed views of the lake and surrounding shorelines. 


It was intended to have a scenic pathway along the "Boulevard" with various sections 
designed so that people could enjoy the drive, or rest and relax in the splendor of the view. 
This vision of the future became a reality lasting for many years. Greed, corruption, 
mismanagement and uncaring has altered the Boulevard to a road, void of pleasant 
surroundings or unobstructed views that once were. Those of you who can remember a 
carriage or motorcar ride when there was nothing to interfere with the view have my spirit's 
envy. Grass-grown roads off this gravel-based road had a beauty of their own. Sucker Brook 
Road was a pleasure-house of scenery and music for whose willing to observe creation that 
continuously changed by unseen hands. There were hepaticas in the warm hollows, plus a 
few blood root and dog violets and alder tongues. Strawberries, juicy blackberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, huckleberries and more were free for the picking. From these quiet 
roads young and old could hear and observe birds singing to and from the heavens. | can 
see young schoolchildren walking on this road, playing in the water, feasting on berries, 
picking flowers while talking about things of importance in their world. The most constant 
thing in life is change, some good and some not so good, you be the judge. 
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History of Wakefield Boulevard 
Part of a newspaper article from an unknown source, apparently written in the 1990s 


The decision, in 1884, was made to proceed steadfast with this wonderful project of a scenic 
boulevard; the townspeople, leaders and property owners who would sacrifice their land 
approved the plan. For many years the town was proud to show off their "Boulevard" to all 
their visitors. This drive and the panoramic view from the Winchester Soldiers Memorial 
Tower were the town's best scenic attractions. Sections of this Boulevard project were bid 
and awarded to various contractors by a Boulevard Committee. The committee's first step 
was to address the legal concerns, followed by land surveys, bidding, awarding contracts, 
and ending with a final inspection of the completed section. In one year enough progress 
was shown to attract the attention of the local townspeople causing them to realize the truth 
of the statement, "The Lake Is The Thing." 


In the summer of 1885, The Herald noted. in part, summer visitors to Winsted are unanimous 
in their commendation of the boulevard project, the completion of which they assert, with 
hotel and cottage accommodations nearby, will insure to the town all the summer visitors it 
can desire. Should this area not become the delightful and popular resort in Litchfield 
County, we shall be far away from our estimate. We wonder whether it will ever come to pass 
that the lake will be known as Lake Gilbert, Lake Wetter or Lake Rockwell. | believe the writer 
was expressing his view that many things of the day were named after prosperous people. 
Newspaper articles of the day, gave notices similar to: The time for receiving proposals for 
grading the Wakefield Boulevard has been extended from September 1 to Septmber 5, 1885. 
The committee will go over the layout next Tuesday afternoon, starting from Garvin's 
icehouse at one o'clock, and they invite all persons who desire to bid on the work to join 
them. 


Dynamite was used to clear the way for the Boulevard. Cartridges resembling candles were 
inserted into the holes, drilled into the rock and fired with cap and fuse. The holes were 
drilled by hand, normally by those called "Terriers." Three or four men making a team, one 
the holder of the "Terebre" (auger), the others striking the auger with sledgehammers to a 
rhythmic beat. Thirty chargers were fired during one morning, but work had to stop as the 
supply of explosives was exhausted. The railroad had refused to transport this dangerous 
substance. The Boulevard committee sent a horse and wagon to Worcester, Mass. to renew 
a needed supply of the explosive. Local people were warned to keep away if they valued 
their lives until they were told otherwise. 


The stone from the blasting was placed along the shoreline to support the roadway. By 
October 1886 the Boulevard was roughly complete, halfway between "Cold Springs," just 
beyond the Pratt's property, and the second narrows. It was extended to Sucker Brook Road 
by July 4, 1887 in time for a celebration at Lakeside Park. The public loved the drive, the 
Herald wrote, visitors from out of town who have driven over the Boulevard assert that no 
other town in New England can boast of an attraction of the kind which can compare with it. 
The Canaan News had a feature article in July 1888. 


After the grand Boulevard to Sucker Brook was completed, the pace slowed down. The final 
section, ending at Hurlbut Street, was completed in 1892 by contractor Joseph Carey. The 
Boulevard has a major park on the east side of the lake. With the trolley came electricity, 
lights, fun and growth. Third bay became a tug of war between people from Torrington and 


New York, with both groups finding their place in the sun. Choice land had been taken earlier 
by the elite of Winsted. The '20s gave the area two parks, big boats and a beacon to the 
outside world. The '30s provided electric power around the lake, while the '40s saw the 
gravel boulevard covered with tar. Today in the '90s a sewer is being installed. The 
beginning of the next century will see a polluted lake with rundown buildings. The progress 
that is being discussed today will only endure a few years. That road around the lake, once 
referred to as a boulevard, will most likely be improved. 
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It's Magical 
by Dorothy and Stanley Zimering 


We looked at Mt. Desert Island, Maine, and then Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, for a 
vacation cottage where we could enjoy weekends and holidays from our teaching 
professorships at Stony Brook, Long Island, NY Realizing that these areas were too far, we 
disconsolately headed down Route 8 for home. As we drove along the highway, we saw the 
great expanse of the reservoir (without the tall trees which now exist) and we thought that 
maybe we should look in this area for a lake house. We stayed at the Yankee Peddler 
overnight and set out the next morning with our "captured" real estate agent. He showed us 
cottages from Canaan to New Hartford and finally to Highland Lake. His words "now this is 
something you don't want" had us stopping in front of 541 East Wakefield Boulevard. 


The house had 13 beds/mattresses in it, loads of furniture, holes in the knotty pine walls from 
ski poles, and a charm that we could see underneath all of the clutter. Laura Anderson had 
the house built in 1947 by Vo-Tech High School students. They should have received an 
award for the best recycling in Winchester. The kitchen sink is an old unused desk with a 
hole cut in the center and the drawers perfect for cutlery and towels. The galley kitchen wall 
was an old barn door painted white, the living room fireplace was built from old used bricks, 
the bathrooms adapted from the 1920s, and the clawfoot tub showed much wear with two old 
pine shutters enclosing it. 


The cottage was built on a hill with huge (and we mean huge) boulders in the basement. 
Frank Lloyd Wright's "Falling Waters" has nothing on the amount of water that runs through 
our basement in wet summers and melting snow winters. The 32 windows were of the 
"Rapunzel, let down your hair" design with pushout casements and had probably never been 
washed. Since then they have been replaced and need to be done again. Of course, no one 


wants to wash that many windows. 


Ms. Anderson supervised the building of the cottage and named it "The Acorn," probably 
because of the tall oak trees surrounding us and the acorns which drop incessantly on the 
roof in the fall. 


We fell in love with the cottage and the wonderful view of Highland Lake. So we quickly 
bought what "we didn't want" and set out to make it ours. After removing two truckloads of 
"junque," we pitched in. My mother-in-law, in her 80s, said “you are crazy" but she too was in 
there scrubbing the old stove ‘til it glistened. 


Soon after we moved in, we were told by our neighbors that this had been rented to college 
students and "ski bums" and was known as "The Party House." A red light in the large picture 


window in the living room indicated "all were welcome." It was said that the very same 
window had a pyramid of empty beer cans filling the entire window. There were even rumors 
of a residential ghost living inside. 


As we settled in, we met our neighbors who told us many wild stories about the house. 
Wonderful Jean and Lester Lintner, long, longtime residents who became very close friends; 
Stacia and Jock Giacopini, whose homemade spaghetti was unsurpassed; and Mark 
Michelson and Sue Hoffnagle, who were and still are the "host and hostess" with the mostest. 
They always bring a gourmet dish to our “end of the season” party at Sheila and Art Borla's 
lovely lawn at Wheeler's Point. 


Watching nature became an exciting experience: the birds, the bears, the opossums, the 
fish, the coloring of the leaves in the fall, the changing of the waves as a boat or skier passed 
by, and the mystique of the lake itself. 


And then there was "Suzie," the raccoon. She had somehow lost an eye so was easily 
recognizable. She became the neighborhood pet, often taking a loaf of bread off the Lintner's 
kitchen counter or coming in our back door for food and attention. When motherhood blessed 
her, she brought her babies to show us. Our daughter, Shawn, would hold them as the 
mother watched. 


We bought a sailboat and soon enjoyed the Sunday morning time set aside for those. We 
had a dock, perfect for enjoying the sunsets and a place to allow family to read, picnic and 
jump off. The dock was rebuilt and lasted for two years until it disappeared. But we still have 
the porch and deck to enjoy that late afternoon sunshine with a glass of wine. 


We had the lake water tested at the lab at Stony Brook and it was found “fit to drink”; but the 
Cannavo Spring was and still is a greater enticement for good, clear drinking water. When 
company arrived, we could always depend upon Bruno’s store to furnish food for a banquet— 
fresh crabs, fish, steaks. We could always go out to breakfast at Don's or McGrane's. Later 
the Tributary and Monaco's became places to enjoy and escape the dishwashing. When 
Mark Michelson's father went fishing, we often enjoyed a fresh catch after he taught me how 
to clean the fish. Our nine-year-old grandson came to visit, and | dug worms in the flower 
garden for him. He was thrilled at his first catch; he reluctantly put it back, but looked up at 
me and said "Nana, is fishing addicting?” | replied, “Yes, Matthew, it is, and you will be able 
to fish here for many, many years." 


Our family enjoyed (and still do) the Concerts in the Park, and everyone looked forward to the 
Laurel Parade, the Queen's float and the fire trucks. The kids loved the Carnival and made it 
a point to visit during that week. Quite a few visitors have been surprised and pleased at the 

repertoire of films, books, and materials at our library. 


It seems that the Dairy Queen has always been there for a fresh chocolate cone after dinner. 


Years have passed. We no longer commute from Long Island but continue to be drawn 
“homeward” to the lake from Melbourne, Florida every summer. Our children come “home” 
too. And, as Kelsey, one of our granddaughters, said this summer, “I love the lake, Nana. It’s 
magical." 


So our larger family will continue to enjoy it for summers to come. To our daughter, Shawn, 
whose room in the loft is decorated with all of her teenage posters and knickknacks, it has 
and always will be her home with many of her teenaged friends sharing time with her here. 


After 35 years we see changes, both on the lake and around the lake, but the red light bulb, 
though never lit, still remains above the window. 
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Too Many to Mention 
by Shirley Allshouse 


Ah, yes, reflections. Trying to narrow things down and decide what to write about has been 
hard. l've lived on the waterfront of Highland Lake year-round for more than 44 years and 
raised two kids here. | dived and swam in the lake, boated, floated, waterskied, skated and 
snowmobiled on it and parasailed over it. 


wq In the sixties it was all about waterskiing 
for us - our 1965 Correct Craft Mustang 

d was a great ski boat and we were always 
[t over at the Laurel Water Ski Club. | 
remember driving the boat on busy 
weekends, pulling the giant six-foot- 

“= diameter saucer with all the guys on it 

жы playing “king of the hill” and me going 
crazy trying to pick them up all over the 
lake as they pushed each other off. There 
were the Club tournaments and parties 
and | recall putting on my wetsuit and 

g waterskiing in December once while Earl 
Iffland broke the skim of ice for us with his 
aluminum-hulled boat. 


View from my deck 


Then in the late sixties we started a snowmobile club called the "Blizzard Lizards." Although 
the club headquarters was in Granville, Massachusetts, we snowmobiled on the lake every 
winter and had club meetings and lots of parties here, with hotdogs in sauerkraut and beer in 
a big pot down on the dock (it was on a hot tray plugged into the power source on the 
flagpole) and a warming fire in a big metal drum. Don't ask me where we found them, but we 
had a pair of skis that could fit over regular snow boots and were made especially for "Ski 
Joring" behind a snowmobile. We packed the snow up into a jump and went flying off - just 
like waterskiing, only a harder landing. We'd snowmobile down through Sucker Brook Cove 
and up to the dam basin - that was a really fun place to ride up and down. 


Soon after | arrived at the lake in 1966, | joined the Highland Lake Taxpayers’ Association (as 
it was then known) during a time when it was working hard to prevent the lake from being 
drawn down for power in midsummer at the height of recreational use. | subsequently 
became a director and officer of the association and have remained very active in lake issues 
to this day. It's been fulfilling work and has given me the opportunity to meet so many 
members of our lake community, many of whom have remained close friends over the years. 


It was my honor in 2009 to be named Chairperson of the 50th Anniversary of the Highland 
Lake Watershed Association and to also chair the committee that produced this book. 


And speaking of close friends, | have to relate how | came to have the best lake 
neighborhood anyone could ever have. | went to school with Marlene Debrot Rouleau and 
then knew she and Jack at the Laurel Ski Club and the snowmobile club, and our families 
became the best of friends. When a little cottage a couple of places down from us became 
available for sale, we encouraged Jack and Marlene to buy it and they did. 


Bob and Marie Lauzon had a house across the street and kids that went to school with my 
children Scott and Wendy, so we got to know each other. Then they built a house on the 
water side and another slot was filled. 


| met Dana and Jeanne Hinman in 1962 when their son, Tom, was taking trick-skiing lessons 
at Bantam Lake (he subsequently became a world champion waterskier and the entire 
Hinman family is famous for waterskiing). We remained friends. They had owned a couple of 
other places here at Highland Lake, but when the house next door to us came up for sale, 
they moved here and that completed the foursome. 


So our four families in our four contiguous houses have been best friends for about forty 

years. We are "The Neighbors." We laugh together, cry together, party together, help each 

other, gossip a little and always support one another. For more than thirty years we've had 

huge 4th of July parties in a progressive format spread over the four yards - one year we had 
225 guests. It's always 

lam chowder and 

B appetizers at Hinmans’, 

fried dough pizza at 

Lauzons', dinner at my 

_ house, and dessert at 


Rouleaus'. 


Our 4th of July "Mega-Ski 
Our kids had a fabulous time growing up at Highland Lake. In the summer it was swimming, 
boating and skiing - lots of parties, picnics and family gatherings. We rode our bikes around 
the lake just about every Sunday and stopped along the way to visit friends. In winter, there 
were snowmobiling, hockey (in the big hockey rink that — —— — — е 
Bob Lauzon and the neighbors erected - it had sides, real |... 


goals and lights), broomball, flying kites on the ice, and 
tobogganing at Sucker Brook dam basin. Allen made a 
little iceboat for the kids that they sailed in the cove. Bob 
Lauzon would boil down maple syrup and pour it on the 
snow to make candy. 


Now Рт not skiing or flying down the lake on my 
snowmobile - lm enjoying my pontoon boat, cocktails 
and dinners with “the neighbors,” coffee and the 
newspaper on my deck, entertaining my friends, and 
watching another generation (my grandchildren) enjoying 


the lake. Wendy and Scott with their “Ice Boat" 


Very Wild Wildlife 
by Shirley Allshouse 


One of the topics we suggested that people might write about for this book was the "wildlife" 
at the lake, and we've had some lovely stories of birds, raccoons, muskrats, turtles, etc. But 
Гуе got one for you that | swear is the truth. I’ve told this to many friends and they said, 
Shirley, you've got to put this in the book. Maybe one of you will have seen it, too, and 
corroborate it. 


Editor's Note: This sighting was apparently experienced by others and the story was found to 
have been reported in a 1968 issue of the Highland Lake Taxpayers' Association newsletter. 


This was in the sixties on a lovely summer day and | was on the deck ironing clothes. It was 
midweek and the lake was like glass and very, very quiet. l'd often put up the ironing board 
out there - it made the chore much more pleasant. As | looked out at the lake, a boat was 
very slowly approaching our dock. It was a fellow (whom | will not name by name here) who 
lived way down on East Wakefield Boulevard close to the end of the lake near Mountain 
Road. He was a hunter who regularly went out west to hunt elk and sometimes had a deer 
carcass hanging in his yard. 


As he came closer (about 75 feet away from me), the large dog that was lying atop the closed 
bow of his boat became very clear - but it wasn't a dog at all - it was a mountain lion sprawled 
out in the sunshine just as content as could be on the bow with a huge chain from a collar to 
something in the boat! The driver did not dock the boat but gave me a big smile as he 
enjoyed the shocked look on my face and continued around the cove. 
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A Tribute to Bob Lauzon 
by Scott Allshouse 


| would like to express how grateful | am to have grown up with Bob and his family as 
neighbors. When | was young, the Lauzons lived across the street from the lake and owned 
a lakefront lot. Bob opened up his heated garage to all of us kids every morning to wait for 
the bus in the cold winters. Bob and Marie had three boys, and if you count Bob, | guess 
Marie had four boys, really. Now, being from Canada, the winter season is where Bob really 
shined. He created a “bobsled-like” track with banked corners and all. He would spray it with 
water to get the perfect coating of ice. We all would slide down it in the mornings while we 
waited for the bus. 


As the lake froze, trailers full of wood would be 
fae brought to the lake and the neighbors would unite to 
~ erect the most impressive hockey rink | have ever 
™ seen to this day. With his Jonsered chainsaw in 
—— hand, Bob would cut through the ice and insert 
~~ reinforcing 2x4's all around the rink. After a cold 
-.4 night the walls were solid enough to be "checked" 

С ; p"- into. Since it gets dark at 4:30 in the winter and 

The Hockey Rink school doesn't get out until 3:00, lights were put up. 


Not just any lights - genuine streetlights! Power came from a generator which | can only 
assume cost Bob hundreds of dollars a year to fill with gas, yet he never asked for a cent. So 
here we have a beautiful rink with lights and goals, but that wasn't enough for Bob. Can you 
say Zamboni? Weld an old hot water tank to a trailer axle. Plumb a T on the back. Drill 50 
tiny holes for the water to blanket the ice and attach a weighted carpet to smooth the newly 
poured water. Attach to the orange Ariens tractor, fill with steaming hot water from the 
homemade stove in the garage, put a kid on the hood of the tractor for a fun ride, and away 
you go. The "Lauzonboni" was born. 


Bob is a grandpa now and he continues to create fun things for the kids to do at the lake. His 
most recent invention is a 20-foot waterslide that has 


= been a big hit with all the new generation of kids in the 
T neighborhood and my kids, too. 
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Speaking on behalf of all us who grew up with 
Mr. Lauzon, we say thank you! 


"Lauzonboni " 
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Sailing Club Years, Vatican Years, Family Years 
by Tom Wall 


My mother and father, Sue and Tom Wall, bought our cottage on the west side of third bay on 
October 4, 1950 from Dr. Alfred E. Guilford of Torrington for $7,000. We had spent that 
summer in Madison, where our father had rented a one-bedroom cottage, this actually a 
bathhouse owned by Princess Pignatelli. The shack, as we called this cabana, had no 
electricity, a real icebox and an outside, cold water shower. 


Dad and Mom loved the shack, but the round trip of 90 miles was a difficult commute for Dad 
and me, as | was playing Little League baseball in Torrington for half the summer. Dad, of 
course, continued to work in Torrington while providing this summer house for the family. We 
have fond memories of the shack and the magnificent stretch of beach it occupied. Because 
of the inconvenient commute, Dad and Mom decided to purchase a cottage at the lake, one 
with more up-to-date conveniences. 


Our family became interested in the Highland Lake Sailing Club, an organization which held 
Sunday races on the east side of third bay. Comets with colorful sails dotted the coastline. 
Weekly meetings were held at host cottages and refreshments were served. At the end of 
the summer of 1952 my mother and father insisted that | go to the sailing club dance, held at 
the Torrington Country Club. All my resistance to this idea was to no avail, and to make 
matters even worse, | was required to bring my 12-year-old sister Sue as my date!! 


The lake really began to mean so much to me in the summer of 1953. Mom and Dad decided 
to rent out our "upscale" waterfront cottage to the Butwell family, and our family took the cabin 
across the street. Because there was no running water, my chore was to take two buckets 
down to the lake to collect water and return to the cottage with this means to flush the toilet. | 
also collected water from our nearby hand-dug well for use in the kitchen. 


In the summer of 1953, the Ryan family, with four daughters, rented a nearby cottage. The 
two families became very close. Dottie Ryan was my age and, although hundreds of miles 
apart, we remain great friends to this day. In 1953 and 1954 | escorted Dottie to the sailing 
club dance. In 1953, since | was only 15, we had to "double date" with my mom and dad! 


Our center of activities was the sailing club. At one time | was happy to be the social 
committee chairman for the club. We had wonderful parties and moonlight sails. So many 
good times were had at the home of Dee Dee and Doug Traub. They were such fun and so 
very generous with their time. Doug was a fine sailor, and Dee Dee had such a winning 
personality. 
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Highland Lake Sailing Club Dance at the Torrington Country Club about August 1957 - Tom Wall and Kay Brent (Wall). 
To the right are Hadleigh Howd, Rosemary Wall, and Mike Giobbe. 


Probably our mothers connived to put Bill Danaher and me together in the sailing races. It's 
unlikely that we would have willingly chosen each other. Sailing was never my forte - | fail to 
enjoy it even today. This attitude, combined with Bill's desire to prevail in the races, led Bill to 
call me a “donkey.” The first time he told me to “Get out the whisker pole and set it up" | was 
mystified. Yes, | was again relegated to the realm of donkeys. Further instruction from Bill 
gave me some proficiency, but | never really felt a "natural" at the sport. 


In the mid-fifties the Ryan and Wall children would get together on the Wall dock. Our Chris- 
Craft, "Mystery III," pulled skiers nearly all day long. Midmorning Dottie and | would start the 
boat and collect our friends, many of whom are shown in the accompanying picture. We 
would ski all day, and end the day with the various returns to each dock, singing all the way. 
College, law school and summer jobs in the late 1950s and early 1960s reduced my social 
activities at the lake somewhat. However, after finishing law school and military service in the 
summer of 1964, | renewed acquaintances with Torrington High School classmates, Larry 
Bonaguide, Larry Connors, Dave Woolley and Roger Magistrali, as well as others, and we 
formed the Vatican Athletic Club. My mother wasn't sure if our adopted name was religious 
or blasphemous. The club rented cottages at Highland Lake from Ann Nelson and 


Courtesy of Rosemary Wall Frauenhofer. 1953 or 1954 at Wall Cottage. "Mystery III" is the boat to the left. Left to right, 
back: Tom Wall, Lorraine Debrot, Bucky Lawton, Ward Cann, Dave Light, Frany Opper, Jim Biondi, Don Will, and 
George Smith. Left to right, front: Judy Rossi, Ann Schaefer, Dotty Ryan, Dotty Cleavland, Sue Wall, and Grace Ryan. 


Mr. Scoville. Our parties attracted such interesting people, councilmen, businessmen, 
Torrington's mayor (Ed Power) and Clerk (Fred Bruni), among others. Lorraine Davis, then of 
the Winsted Citizen, covered many such parties. 


In May of 1968 The Vatican, Inc. bought the old Zele Cottage on Lake Avenue (Barton's 
Point) for $20,000. Several members had home improvement talents and greatly improved 
the house and property. Not skilled in these useful ways, | provided food and beverages to 
keep the workforce going. The Vatican cottage was sold to Roger Magistrali in 1973 for 
$32,500. Roger enjoyed his lakeside home until its sale in the early 1990s. 


| now back up to 1976 when our dad bought the Russells' Island cottage where, throughout 

the years, his children and grandchildren enjoyed many visits. Dad made Highland Lake his 
permanent home, and for the first time we became familiar with the wonderful winter season 
on the lake. When, in 1997, Dad gave up his license to drive, | moved to the lake and could 
drive my still-alert dad to his Torrington office. 


In July 1999 my high school girlfriend, Kay Brent, became my wife, and we shared the island 
home with my father. Upon his death in October 2002, at the age of 95, my sisters and | were 
required to sell the home that had meant so much to us. Happily, the new owners of the 
island also treasure it and have improved it. My sister Rosemary tells us that it's such a 
pleasure to hear children shouting, laughing, splashing . . . Sunny the dog barking . . . all 
reinforcing the contentment we feel that the island continues to support such an idyllic life. 
The island, having witnessed rather quiet adult living, now has youngsters to explore and 
enjoy its many mysteries. 


As you can see, Highland Lake has been such a large part of my life, and these wonderful 
memories will always be fondly remembered. | sort my days at Highland Lake into three 
parts: Sailing Club years, Vatican years and the family years with our dad. Could a fourth 
portion be in my future??? 
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Fun and Games at the Lake 
by Ken Pratt 


| spent my summers at Highland Lake as a child in the 1930s and 1940s. We spent a lot of 
time at the Pavilion in third bay. The Pavilion had a beautiful sandy beach and a large float 
that had three diving platforms of 12, 14 and 18 feet high. It was a wonderful place to swim 
and dive. 


Onshore was a roller coaster. You had to climb up a high ladder to then board a sled with 
wheels. You would then sit on the sled and ride it down into the lake, skimming across the 
water out to where “razorback” is still located. Razorback is what we called a large rock with 
a sharp and jagged top, hence its name. 
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h i 5 Bathing) at Highland Lake, Winsted, Com. ^ 


Highland Park (Electric Park) Beach Electric Park Dock 


There was also a large bathhouse next to the roller coaster. We also had fun at the shooting 
gallery located on the south side of the property. The shooting gallery had 22-caliber rifles 
with 22-shot bullets that you fired at rotating targets with lead ducks. There was also another 
machine that you squeezed a handle and received an electrical shock. The idea was to see 
how long you could hold onto the handle and who could withstand the largest shock! 


In the center of the property halfway between the lake and Wakefield Boulevard was a 
building with a hot dog and soda stand. Frozen treats such as Fudgecicles and frozen Milky 
Ways, were sold for five cents each. Attached to the building was a small dance floor with a 
roof and open sides. It had a jukebox that you would put coins into and the high school kids 
would dance to the music of the big bands. On the east side of Wakefield Boulevard were a 
large picnic pavilion and a parking lot. Behind that were the old trolley tracks leading to 
Torrington. | cannot remember the trolley running but | assume they ended service sometime 
in the 1920s. 


For a number of years there was a boat called “The BabyGar" which took passengers for 
rides around the lake. It was a mahogany-hulled Garwood speedboat, similar to the Chris- 


Crafts that were on the lake in those years. The BabyGar had four compartments for 
passengers. We would help the driver when he came in to the dock by tying up the boat. We 
often got free rides when he did not have a full load. 


For a number of years they had elastic bands you bought and wore on your ankle so you 
could use the beach and other facilities. There would be a different color for each day of the 
week. As kids, we would collect the discarded color bands to have and use each one for 
every day of the week. 


The focal point was the large pavilion just west of Wakefield Boulevard on the north side of 
the property. This building was used for dancing and roller skating. It was a large rectangular 
structure with canvas sides. The Pavilion was extremely popular in the days of the "Big Band 
Era" for dancing. In later years it was used primarily as a roller-skating rink. The memories of 
the lights and the songs such as "Moonlight Serenade" and "This Is a Lovely Way to Spend 
an Evening” | will never forget. 


| am no longer sure of the year, but approximately in the mid-1940s the Highland Lake 
Association, as a fundraiser, put on a fair at the trotting park. Benjamin Trotting Park was 
located where the dry dam now exists. There was a half-mile trotting track with an infield 
where softball games were played. Sucker Brook meandered through the property. 


The fair was highly advertised and another attraction was a trotting race with wagering. 
Roscoe Benjamin, Russell Patterson and Ernie Pratt were some of the organizers of the fair. 
If | remember correctly, it was held for two days on a July weekend. The weather was great 
and the attendance was outstanding. Money taken in from food, beverages and 
consignments was excellent. 


When it became time for the horse race and the horses were warming up, there was one 
trotter that looked exceptional. Now a problem existed - they had no parimutuel equipment so 
that bets could be registered and computed. All horses were at the same odds. The people 
wagering on the race overwhelmingly bet on this horse. Yes, he did win and there went much 
of the profits made at the fair. 
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А Boy, a Fish, апа the Pet Parade 
by Mary Barbro 


Winsted is my adopted town and | am a happy transplant due in part to my enjoyment of the 
lake and its friendly inhabitants. | also enjoy listening to my other half, Joe Marchell, not a 
transplant, talk about his childhood here. His eyes really do light up when he talks about 
skating, swimming, fishing, hiking with his dog and running from yard to yard with the other 
kids. | often imagine him here as a little boy and try to picture him at play. From what | hear, 
it was a fun place to grow up. 


Winsted not only possessed an abundance of natural outdoor wonders, and still does, but 
was also prolific, and still is, in its production of parades. Joining in the annual Pet Parade 
was a given. One year Joe was quite sure he would be leaving with a ribbon. He had gone 
fishing the day before down by Holland Beach and came back beaming with a six- or seven- 


inch rock bass. This source of pride would be presented to the judges with clear expectations 
of a win. 


Morning finally came with Joe sporting his fishing hat and vest which he covered in lures and 
flies and then proceeded to march down to the parade with his dead fish (still proud of this 
idea now more than 50 years later). 


Back then the parades were heavily attended and competitive with a limited number of 
ribbons given out. Joe marched the entire parade route beaming and confident; then waited 
in the line of hopefuls. 


Alas, the usual cute dog held by the cute little girl took honors. His childhood memory is of 
the same family winning unusually often and hearing buzz of a political connection. (I claim 
no accuracy in reporting childhood memories.) 


Oh well, blame it on Winsted politics! But | know if | had been a judge, that gangly, дамку, 
lure-bedecked boy with the stinky fish would have stolen my heart and my vote. 
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Raccoon Cabin, Frogs апа Saucers 
Growing up on Highland Lake in the Summers 
Birchmere and Edgehill – Third Вау 
by Candy Perez 


| can remember the smell of the cottage when we first opened it after the winter - mothballs! 


This signaled the start of carefree days at the lake where we 
looked forward to the adventures that would be coming. 


* Turning blue from staying in the water so long. 

* Building forts with names such as Raccoon Cabin. 
Catching frogs and giving them to the man in the little blue 
cottage (now turned big blue house) so he could eat their 
legs. 

* Asking Mr. Zaranka if we could ski around the whole lake 
twice without stopping. 

The vacuum cleaner wand fights with my sister. 

Skiing on every slalom, trick, double, and shoe ski as well 
as the saucer and jitter board. 

Watching the men at the Laurel Water Ski Club push, 
shove and hang on each other on the "Big Saucer." 

* Peeling the bark off a small red birch tree to smell it. E 

Writing down the license plates of the cars that went by. "Ready to go” on the 
Riding the bike around the lake delivering HLWA ОИ ОВ Oe DON 
newsletters. 

* Turning the canoe over on purpose and swimming underneath it to talk. 


* The ski tournaments Bu. 
every September | ойне ес 
where my mother and — ie 
the others cookedat | 
the concession and ту = = ey 
father and the workers = ~. 
put out buoys, manned |. 
the jump charts, and 
slowed down boat 
traffic. 

e My mother pouring out | 
of the Datsun F310 - з= ; - шей: 
with eight cats and a In front, left to right: Archie Perez and Joe Baccheschi. 
big black lab coming for Middle: Mike Hughes. Back Seat: Gail Palmer and Maury Harrington. 
their summer adventure. 

* The floor of the cottage sloping toward the lake. 

* Michigan rummy with my aunt and uncle on the big table hoping | would win the pot of 
pennies. 

* The skunk and the raccoon enjoying leftovers together out the back door. 

* Throwing the bucket in the hand-dug well to get drinking water while wondering what 
exactly was down there. 

e Standing on the dock with my father telling 
me to look down at the wheels on the bottom | 
of the lake (when you could see everything 
on the bottom) so he could push us in. 

* The saucer ride spray competitions with 
Joey that left me drenched but happy. 

* The blue jays my mother fed even though | 
she said she didn't like the noise they made fF 
in the morning outside the window. EB 

e Swimming in the cool air at the end of the 
season and running inside to stand by the 
warm fire afterwards. 

* The constant hope (to this day) to be the 
only boat on the lake for a ski ride through SE e -—Rn— з. 
the soft, calm, mirrorlike water we call | Stone fireplace in our cottage 
"butter." 
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| can remember the smell of the stale air of the house in Torrington when we returned after 
the summer to start school the next day. 


of the boat and stand on the centerboard. | actually did, and slowly the boat rose. As | 
remember, we did pretty well in that race. Dick also had a habit of cursing his sails which 
were cotton. Finally, he managed to buy Dacron ones. 

* |n 1955, with advice and help from Bernie Spence, our family bought a Comet in Portland, 
Connecticut. Comets were made in Skaneatlas, NY, and were of double-plank mahogany. 


Sailing club brings much to mind, as it formed the center of friendships and activities. In its 
heyday, there were 21 Comets in Sunday races. There were usually two races, on windy 
days three, but on calm days only one. Races were from 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and 
motorboats were forbidden in that area of third bay. In those days, there were few 
speedboats anyway. The club had sixty or so members, many of them social members. We 
met at volunteer cottages on Monday nights to hand out the previous day's ribbons . . . we 
recognized the first four boats with ribbons. After the meeting we had a social. 


Things that come to mind with Sailing Club: 


* Moonlight sails: These were held on the Saturday closest to a full moon. Boats carried 

coolers and comfy cushions. 

Torchlight races: Special buoys held kerosene torches. 

Dinner dances: These were first held in the old Torrington Country Club, then, at a later 

time, Eastlawn. 

* The last race, Sunday of Labor Day weekend, was followed by a picnic at Platt Hill State 

Park. Ribbons and trophies were handed out. 

Eventually Sunfish boats were added to the races. Comet ownership decreased and 

Sunfish became popular, as they were easily handled boats. There was a five-minute 

delay at starting time for the smaller boats. 

Annual interclub races were held. Highland Lake sailors good-naturedly accused the West 

Hill sailors of giving us their "leaky" boats to command! 

* Names that come to mind: Cy Italia, George Light, Bill Smith, George Smith, Dick Traub, 
Doug Traub, Bernie Spence, Bill Danaher . . . many others as well. 

* As motorboats and jet skis became more popular, interest in the Sailing Club diminished. 
Younger people had other interests and the club went out of existence. 


In August of 1955, Jim was staying at the lake just for the night. The storm was raging and 
Jim, with Topsy Davis driving, stopped along the lake to try to save boats which had broken 
from their moorings. Many were saved. The two slept in bags on the floor of Bill Smith's 
westside cottage near the Narrows. At about 6:30 a.m., there was a terrible, loud banging 
outside. Toto's dock had cut loose from its first bay location, and was carried off and hitting 
against the Smith cottage! Rising, Jim and Topsy headed for town. Their efforts to drive 
there ended near the spillways, where a washout had created a ravine of rushing water. 
Automobile access to Winsted was blocked. Cars, toasters, all sorts of debris washed toward 
town. The Flood of ‘55 had arrived! 


Walking to Main Street, Jim and Topsy witnessed people stranded in apartments, buildings 
crashing and debris in the rushing river! 


In 1978, Jim purchased a cottage on Cameron's Point, third bay, west side, for his young 
family. The family swam, sailed (Sunfish), created and performed plays, played cards, 
jacks . . . all kinds of activities which replaced the need for a TV! One combined adult/ 


children's activity involved building a septic 
system conforming to rigorous design 
procedures. The Biondi clan also built their 
own dock, following advice from Dick Traub. 
The family looked forward to the annual trip 
by boat to find “Razorback.” This rock has a 
six-foot-long pyramid, coming to a point about | 
four feet below high water mark. is 


In 1980, Jim bought the third bay eastside 
property he now occupies. For many years it had been in the Lawton family. The Cameron 
Point dock which the family had built 33 years ago sits at the waterside. At home in his 
Burlington, CT residence in July 1997, Jim and his wife Sue were awakened by bolts of 

lightning viewed through house 
ИЧ skylights. Sue was terrified of 

f the thunderclaps and especially 
© the lightning. Jim reassured her, 
saying, "It's okay, it just makes a 
lot of noise." Shortly afterward 
the phone call came telling them 
that the cottage had been struck 
SN and was on fire. A new house 
=== and its little sister now sit on the 


"s ==" property, continuing this family's 
The New House tradition. 


The Vatican Athletic Club at Highland Lake 
by Larry Bonaguide 


The Vatican A.C. came into being in the spring of 1963. Five bachelors 
met at the New Hartford Hotel to discuss renting a cottage known as the 
Wayside at the entrance to Wheeler's Point. The name Vatican Athletic 
Club surfaced at an impromptu meeting, apparently after several rounds 
of elimination activities to choose the best domestic beer. 


With such an august name, it was decided that the Vatican needed a spiritual leader. After 
much deliberation, the Rt. Rev. Guido J. Buonaflexachowski was selected as the group's 
advisor. Although he was invited to all of our meetings and parties, he was never able to 
actually attend due to prior and prevailing commitments. However, his motivating and 
inspirational messages usually stimulated great discussion and spiritual growth among the 
Vatican members. 


From 1965 through 1967, a second group of five bachelors took over the renting of the 
Wayside. Though the members changed, the name Vatican remained, as did the social and 
athletic aspects of the club. During this period, several of the participants were developing 
skills in the area of hosting parties, critiquing various brews and spirits and cementing 
international relations with northern European countries. The latter came about when a good 


female friend brought several visiting au pairs to a Vatican party. Genuine and lasting 
friendships materialized, and the young ladies were often seen sharing the good times at the 
Wayside. 


Of note during this period were the friendships developed with other inhabitants of the Point, 
particularly the DeMars, Goldberg, Schmickrath and Clark families. One important lesson 
learned during this period was to always invite the neighbors to the parties. This lesson was 
painfully reinforced after one of our first loud parties. The day after the party, at 6:00 a.m., 
George DeMars sent his three young boys, armed with an assortment of kitchen musical 
instruments, to help the sleeping VAC members greet the morning sun. 


Parties were a favorite activity of the Vatican brotherhood. Observers might have seen the 
whole Wayside pulsating, caused by the multitude of good friends dancing to the music of 
Tommy and the Duals. Unknown to those observers were the efforts of some members 
working frantically in the cellar to shore up the groaning floor on every upbeat; praying as 
good Vaticans that the floor didn't completely buckle during the reconstruction efforts. 


The following is an example of the intellectual activity that occupied the Vatican during the 
summer months. One evening a group of friends took in a movie at the local drive-in. A bit 
miffed that the two Larrys were not invited, they devised a surprise for the group when they 
returned. Larry and Larry spent hours trying to drive a small sports car up a ramp onto the 
porch and into the living room. They thought it would be a gas for the returning moviegoers to 
find both Larrys sitting in the sports car eating popcorn and watching the old black and white 
TV. Unfortunately, there was not enough room between the porch railing and the doorway to 
maneuver the car in. 


Lazy Sunday afternoons were usually spent with co-ed softball games at the Winsted 
recreation fields, followed by a leisurely swim back at the lake. Later, salad, steaks and 
baked potatoes were prepared by Chef Roger Magistrali to be accompanied by whatever 
libations were still available at the end of the weekend. 


One lasting memory of Wheeler's Point occurred the year after we moved to other confines. 
After one of our Saturday night soirees, we were invited to the Schmickraths for a Sunday 
morning Bloody Mary party. We unhooked our dock, placed the remnants of a keg aboard, 
and, with Tom Wall anchoring a large American flag, we paddled our flotilla to Barney's 
cottage. 


Ki N N In 1968, the VAC, Inc. was formed by stockholders Larry 
ACity News Notes | Bonaguide, Larry Connors, Roger Magistrali, Tom Wall and Dave 
A 1 Й € р, Ё , 
no pini Mh MM dord Woolley for the purpose of purchasing a property on Barton S 
Leon H. Zele of Torrington has Point, formerly owned by the Zele family. For the next five years, 
sold land and cottage at High- «this was the seasonal home of the Vatican Athletic Club and its 
nd Lake to the VAC, Inc., Law, . А е н ; ie 
СА president, @ тегу good friends. An article in the Winsted Evening Citizen from 
— 1968 states that approximately 200 friends attended a cocktail 
party at the VAC cottage in third bay. Festivities included the serving of hot and cold hors 
d'oeuvres and beverages, a songfest, as well as a few well-chosen words from honored 
guests. These became a highlight of the lake season and those attending always looked 
forward to renewing old friendships. 


If our friends enjoyed the parties, they also looked forward to receiving an invitation. Each 
invitation announced a specific theme or purpose. When we installed a new bathroom, the 
heading on the invitation celebrated the "Flush-out Freak." In 1969, Neil Armstrong walked 
on the moon and the VAC defeated the Brotherhood of Bachelors in a series of sporting 
events culminating in a different kind of moon. Hence, the invitation announced a "Moon-In." 
A third invitation announcing the unveiling of the "Solar Patio" went out after the completion of 
a new deck on the second floor of the cottage. 
Each invitation included an explanatory and 
uplifting message from the Rev. Guido J. 
Buonaflexachowski. 


lake in 1973, the VAC spirit lives on. True to our 
name, we have been involved in sports 
throughout our existence. The Vatican was 
represented in Torrington's basketball and flag 
football leagues for years, and its softball team 
recently celebrated its 45th consecutive year in 
the city league. But the true spirit of the Vatican 
A.C. wasn't in the parties at the lake or our 
endeavors on the playing fields but in the > са „= 
friendships we have made and kept, and the Flag football champs 


1 1 The Vatican А.С. won the Recreation Department's Flag Football title Sunday, beating Tedesco's 

memories we have preserved In ou r two Coffee Service, 18-12, in overtime. Larry Connors’ 13-yard run with 45 seconds remaining clinched 

n H the title. Front row: Frank Rendino, Gary Manack. Connors and Fran English. Middle row: Gary 

scrapbooks approp riately entitled the Old and Finn, Ed Higgins, Tom Ferrarotti and Larry Bonaguide. Back row: Frank Arigoni. Bob Murray 

Jack McKenna, Bill Dwan and Al Kaczynski. Missing were Chris Korn, Dave Woolley and Frank 
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Highland Lake, Winsted's Summer Resort 
Cupped Amid Forest-Clad Hills, Encircled by Seven-Mile Wakefield Boulevard 
Reprinted from The Winsted Tercentarian, August 1935 


Highland Lake, 900 feet above sea level, one of the largest and most beautiful inland summer 
resorts in Connecticut, nestled high up among the wooded hills, attracts an increasing 
number of visitors to its shores each season. 


Extending within the city limits, 147 (sic) feet | 
above Main Street at Hotel Beardsley, it is View from Hills at Highland Lake, Winsted Conn. 
only a ten-minute walk to this beautiful sheet 
of water covering 489 acres sparkling and 
shimmering in the sunlight, with a shorefront 
of about ten miles. From some vantage 
points it resembles a great river as it stretches 
for a distance of nearly three miles in the long, # 
irregular basin, forming three bays, cupped 
amid the plum blue hills, its shores bordered 
by hemlocks, pines, birches and the harder 
woods with great patches of mountain laurel 
here and there. 


It affords all kinds of water sports, boating, canoeing, surfboard riding, bathing and fishing. 
There are splendid beaches at the parks at either end and one may enjoy picnics, dancing 
and music. There is unusually good fishing for the lake has been heavily stocked by the 
State and the Northwestern Connecticut Sportsmen's Association, and many fine catches are 
reported. With its deep waters and shallow places for breeding, it has been good fishing 
ground for more than 150 years. 


For more than three quarters of a century picnics have been held in the inviting pine groves 
which are found here and there along its shores. The real development of the lake as a 
summer resort began back in the seventies and eighties, when city people coming to the 
country explored its shores and were charmed with its beautiful setting. Dr. Theodore F. 
Wolfe of New Jersey, author of "Literary Haunts and Homes,” erected a log cabin on the west 
side of Third Bay in the eighties, the first of the summer homes which now number over 300 
and which are multiplying at the rate of about ten a year. 


The lake received its first impetus as a summer resort when the town at the annual meeting in 
October 1884 voted to appropriate a legacy of $11,858 from the estate of Harvey Wakefield 
to build the Wakefield Boulevard, the seven-mile drive which encircles the lake and is one of 
the most delightful drives in the Litchfield Hills, giving a new and enchanting picture at every 
turn in the road. It is along this magnificent drive that every year new seekers of country 
homes from the city come, are won by its charms, and decide they have found just the spot 
for which they have been searching. And so today people from nearly every city in 
Connecticut, from Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey and other states come to the lake 
and find the rest and recreation they have been seeking. 


The resolution to build the boulevard was offered by Col. Augustus H. Fenn, later Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and a committee of Henry Gay, Dr. H. Hungerford Drake, John 
R. Benjamin, Thomas M. Clarke, Rolin H. Cooke, Dr. Harvey B. Steele, David Strong, George 
W. Phelps, Joseph H. Vaill and Samuel S. Newton, was appointed. It was opened to Cold 
Spring on July 1, 1886, and to Hatch's Landing at the sound end in 1888. The right of way 
was given for its whole length. A bronze tablet to Mr. Wakefield's memory was placed in a 
ledge of rock on the west side of second bay. 


In 1927 the development of a 600-acre tract on the east side known as the Highland Lake 
Shores was begun and several miles of beautiful drives were built, many attractive cottages 
erected and a log cabin clubhouse given to the people. Soon after, electric service was 
extended around the lake and each year the town is improving and widening the roadbed of 
the boulevard. 


The lake has two pleasure parks, the Highland Lake Park at the lower east side with its large 
pavilion, fine bathing beach and boating facilities, and Woodland Park and Holland Beach at 
the north end. Aquatic meets are held each year. The Winsted Red Cross Life Saving Corps 
is on duty at the beaches during the summer season. 


Highland Lake Camp, a group of fine youngsters, formerly conducted by Emil Van Elling of 
New York, owner, is a sightly camp on the west shore with tennis and handball courts, etc. 
Also on the west side is Roscoe Benjamin's driving park, where occasional horse shows have 
been held in recent years and formerly agricultural fairs and horse races on the half-mile 
track. 


Highland Lake is fed by springs and Taylor and Sucker Brooks, receiving the overflow from 
Crystal Lake and Camp Delaware pond on Hubbell Brook, furnishing, in turn, valuable water 
power for manufacturing purposes. The lake is one of Winsted's greatest assets not only 
because of the large revenue from taxes but because it comprises a colony of about 1,200 
people and attracts several thousand visitors each season. 


But Highland Lake was a popular rendezvous long before Winsted was settled and before 
Hooker and his party tramped from the Massachusetts Bay Colony across the country and 
established the Connecticut Colony. Dr. Wolfe, who made extensive explorations along the 
lake shore and unearthed scores of aboriginal treasures, in writing of his discoveries quoted 
an indigenous poet, as follows: 


Once the red ingin here took his delights, 
Fished, fit and bled - 
Now most of the inhabitants is white, 
With nary red. 


Each summer brings to my notice, wrote the doctor back in 1889, fresh evidence of the 
quondam occupancy of the Indian and discloses something of the character and manner of 
"his delights." Half a mile from his sylvan camp, near a streamlet locally known by the 
inelegant and euphonious name of Sucker Brook, is a symmetrical mound or hillock of 
considerable size which he believed to be the newly discovered site of an aboriginal village or 
encampment in Benjamin Park. The location of the arrowmaker's wigwam at the westerly 
extremity of the mound was indicated by numerous chips and flakes of quartz, agate, 
sandstone, etc., which strewed the ground. 


Repeated and careful search of the surface of the mound and its near environments resulted 
in the finding of the following specimens: Fifty-eight arrow points, eight incomplete lance 
heads, ten hunting spears, two fishing spears, three game stones, one chipped knife, one 
skinning knife, one scraper, one drilling stone, three fragments of pottery, two fragments of 
banner stone (tomahawks), one hatchet, one axe, one pestle and some scores of broken and 
unfinished pointed weapons. In a lengthy description of the relics, Dr. Wolfe spoke of some 
of them as "beautiful specimens" and representing "the highest type of aboriginal art." 


"It is believed," continued the doctor, "that the aboriginal villages around Highland Lake were 
for the most part summer encampments rather than permanent abiding places. They were 
latterly occupied by Weatogues of the Farmington Valley on the east or Schaghticokes from 
the Housatonic on the west, probably the former. These were local names of tribes or 
tributaries of the Mohican nation, and these tribes or portions of them were elsewhere known 
by other names." 


In speaking of the lake, Dr. Wolfe said: “It is of pre-glacial origin and has suffered little 
change in recent times. The nature of its shores, being both steep and rocky, has prevented 
any material alteration of its shape and general appearance or great diminution of its size 
from erosion of its outlets. The easterly shore presents many enchanting vistas of sylvan and 
lacustrine beauty, the leafy woods which shade the shore, 'with their green faces fixed upon 
the flood,’ sweeping away with unbroken lines over verdant slopes to the high summits which 
bound the horizon. The whole district is Archean-Azoic. The few fossiliferous specimens 
found had manifestly been transported by ice. The hard rock is granite and the hills are 


crowned by the beautiful rounded summits usually found with granite formation. Glacial 
scratchings and polishings are occasionally observed and boulders of enormous size have 
been deposited upon the loftiest hilltops." 


Boyd's Annals says: "The flint arrow-head is occasionally found on the intervale lands, and in 
considerable numbers along the south shores of Long (Highland) Lake, together with some 
other stone implements indicating a resort there for fishing and hunting. There was also a 
cleared spot around a copious spring of water on the east shore of the lake on land of 
Deacon Joseph W. Hurlbut where numerous arrowheads have been found." 


The late Charles Williams also had a fine collection of Indian relics he had picked up around 
Highland Lake. He told the writer he had found Indian arrowheads under nearly every stone 
he overturned in the field at the south end of the lake. 
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Reprinted from The Winsted Tercentarian, August 1935 
Holland Beach, Highland Lake 


Holland Beach at the westside entrance of the Wakefield Boulevard at Highland Lake has 
grown to be a popular resort in the past few years. Situated on the north shore of the lake 
within the city limits and only a few minutes walk from Main Street, one may spend a delightful 
afternoon or evening there, enjoy the bathing and obtain a fine lunch or supper on the 
screened-in piazza at the Manchester Food Shop, of which Mrs. Helen B. Clover is proprietor, 
or on the shady lawn and adjoining where there are tables under the trees. 


The slogan: “Where food is really tasty,” is a good one, for they are strictly home bakers, 
making their own pies, cakes, rolls, etc. Those who love a good cup of coffee after a swim 
can get it at the Food Shop which has been enlarged three times in order to accommodate 
the people. 


The new diving tower is the best one on the lake. There are bathing suits and lockers for the 
patrons of the beach. 


Regular daily delivery service is maintained around the lake and in the city. A little later Mrs. 
Clover plans to have overnight cabins. 


Highland Lake Park 


One of the most popular lake resorts in western Connecticut is Highland Lake Park on the 
east shore of third bay, which has been operated for thirty-seven seasons and has catered to 
thousands of picnickers every season. D. V. O'Connell, the proprietor and manager, has 
conducted the park successfully for fourteen years. 


The season extends from Memorial Day to Labor Day and there is every facility for dancing 
with music by a high class orchestra, bathing on a nice beach and boating. There are an 
eating room and a large picnic pavilion with a kitchen. The parking facilities are good. 


The “Red” Cottage 
by James Biondi (as told to Rosemary Frauenhofer) 


In 1953 teenage brothers, Jim and Jerry Biondi, persuaded their parents to forego plans to 
look into real estate at the Connecticut shore and find a cottage at Highland Lake. The boys 
had had experience with the lake, having fished here with a Farmington neighbor. No 
seashore for them; it was the lake! Mr. and Mrs. Biondi, Jim Sr. and Verstella joined their 
boys in becoming devoted Highland Lake dwellers. Evidence of that is the saved deed and 
bill of sale for that original Barton Point purchase. It's framed and hangs in the present Biondi 
lakeside home a short distance away. Now, side-by-side Biondi residences exist; the third, 
occupied by Jr., and an additional one is shared by Jim's children. This third generation has 
introduced its own offspring to the lake, making it the fourth generation to enjoy Highland 
Lake. The treasured lake memories of Biondis, now scattered throughout the USA; 
recollections of board games, card games, and property work sessions are brought back to 
the lake and shared with the family newcomers. 


The Biondi story begins in 1953, shortly before 
Jim turned 16, when the family purchased "The 
Red Cottage" at Barton's Point, east side, third 
bay. This cottage was built on old stumps, was 
served by lake water (a few cottages away 
there was spring water via a hand pump) and 
was painted red. The cottage became a 
summer home for the young family. 


Jim reminisces: 


e Starting in May, we'd come from Farmington 
on weekends and work on the cottage. One 
summer we tarred the roof. Even after we 
painted the cottage gray, we continued to 
refer to it as "The Red Cottage." 

* We had cut a hickory tree down. Every Saturday, my brother Jerry and | split wood from 
that tree. Late Saturday afternoon, we'd start a fire in the outdoor fireplace and keep at it 
until the embers were ready for cooking. Every Saturday evening we had steak. 

* The Pavilion provided roller skating and had a snack bar and pinball machines. This is 
where | first heard Glen Miller's “In the Mood" on the jukebox and said that | knew it would 
be a big hit, not aware that it already was a twenty- or so year-old big hit! 

* The Barton Point cottage is where | learned to do shallow dives. When the Union Pin 
Company let water from the lake spill out late in the season, the level on our waterfront 
dropped to three to four feet. 

* |n 1953, | had crewed in the Sunday Sailing Club races for Dick Traub and Tony Italia. 
Two funny incidents come to mind. On an especially windy Sunday, Tony and | were not 
attentive enough and we tipped the Comet over. We had to be towed to shore, sitting on 
the overturned boat bottom with our thumbs out, "hitching" a ride. The other incident 
happened when | was crewing for Dick, who was a very good, aggressive and serious 
sailor. One race day, our boat was heeling over so far that the sail was touching the water. 
| sat on the high side with a leg over the side, while Dick kept yelling “Lean out!” | was out 
there, and kept telling him that. Finally | decided the only thing | could do was to crawl out 


The "Red Cottage" 


It is an ideal spot in the woods on the shore of one of Connecticut's most beautiful lakes to 
visit for a day or a season. 
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Highland Lake, Winsted, Connecticut 1947 to 1959 
by Ted Zoli 


Our family bought a cottage on the west side of third bay in the early 1940s. As | was born in 
1941, | always remember summers there. When school was out, you packed and moved to 
the lake. It was happy days for me. It was the Traubs, the Danahers, us, the Chagnaughs 
and the Walkers on the west side of the road, with Mrs. Bankson lakeside in a very modest 
camp. That was the world until | was six. 


For some incredible reason my father let me use а Cape Cod Dory and our 177horsepower 
Evinrude wrap-the-rope outboard. Likely because | was the only one who would keep pulling 
and adjusting until it finally started. A safe boat, you could stand on the side of it and it barely 
listed. My mother insisted | have a life preserver on, and off | would go. As soon as | was out 
of sight, | would stuff the life preserver in the bait well and | was free. Liberty! What was out 
on the lake? Some friends, some relatives but | came to understand later that no one wanted 
a six-year-old cruising in a boat alone as the role model for their kids and the inevitable "if 
Teddy can go on the boat, why can't I?" So not too many friends, but a lot of discovery. 


The next door neighbor's kid, Bobby Chagnaugh, at least four years my senior, had a family 
boat, a Kingcraft made near Agawam, Massachusetts on Lake Congamond by a Howard 
King. It ran circles around my Dory and Bobby agitated to be able to use it alone so he could 
blow by me when out of sight of his Dad, Harry. “Dad, | need a faster boat.” 


Along came the Alumacraft with a 5-horsepower motor. | was grateful, but it was an 
unplanable dog | steered with ropes through the stern hand holes tied to the handle of the 
motor while | rode on the front deck to keep the nose down. It was no match for the Kingcraft. 
"Dad, | need a faster boat." The response, "You are too young” for three long years. 


Carl Kiekhaefer had turned the outboard motor world on its ear with Mercury outboards, a 
company he started by purchasing a defunct outboard manufacturer. It was simple. Call ita 
5 and give it the power of a 775. Call ita 10 and give it the power of a 20. Mercuries ruled 
and | had to have one. Incredibly in the spring of 1951 when | was 10, my father said to my 
sister, "Take Teddy down to the dealer and let him order a motor." At the dealership when | 
gave the guy my wish list, which included a very popular race motor called the Super 10 
Hurricane, the owner kept looking at my sister for an approving nod. It arrived a week later. It 
weighed 73 pounds, and | weighed 72. | will never forget those numbers. Dad, knowing 
Alumacraft was not going to survive the new power, bought a 14' Higgins and brought it to the 
lake in the back of a pickup lined with blankets a few days after the motor arrived. Bobby was 
in a blue funk. The Kingcraft was toast. 


| had lots of friends now. Michael Giobbe and | now could get back and forth in minutes, the 
sailing club meetings could be attended in style. More friends there. All was right with the 
world. 


The quest for speed on the lake became the raison d'etre for the many "adults" in the early 
‘50s. If the eleven-year-old could bomb around, why couldn't we? You could "feel" the 
question. Lamont Hammond, a gifted engineer, repowered a Higgins inboard with a big 
Cadillac engine. It did well. Friends of the Goldbergs had a 12' Penn Yan, Punkin, with a 
specially built race engine, an Evinrude Speed Four. Things were getting serious. That boat 
ran in the high 40s and was rigged beautifully. It was unchallenged. 


A cottage near the Giobbes in Second Bay was rented by a downstate New York family called 
the Radys. The cottage came with an older BU race boat in mothballs. We unmothballed it, 
let it soak up and put the Hurricane on it. It touched 50 miles per hour, an unheard of speed. 
The boat weighed 102 pounds; the motor and | weighed 145, combined. This lightness made 
up for the rigging deficiencies and we went after Punkin. We edged them over the distance of 
a half a mile or so and claimed the fastest boat on the lake title. Punkin's owners joined 
Bobby in the funk! 


In some convoluted way, having the fastest boat on the lake carried responsibility. My 10- to 
13-year-old brain interpreted that "duty" in a couple of ways. One, be ubiquitous. Two, be a 
little crazy. Being ubiquitous meant having a lot of gas for the outboard. My gas allowance 
was $1.75 per week, enough for five gallons of gas and oil. That was gone the first day after 
allowance payday. This needed fixing. 


In the early days of outboards, the most unreliable part of the engine were the spark- 
producing items, the coil and points. Such was the state of electronics. The Hurricane was no 
exception. Mercury, in their wisdom, put a special nut on the flywheel which required a 
special tool only available to Mercury dealers. That made the electronics inaccessible to all 
but Mercury dealers. My cousin Ray Cuatto who worked for the Torrington Company saw my 
plight and made me a wrench at his work. The gas god smiled. | could fix the only thing that 
ever went wrong with the Mercury engines, not only mine but any of them. 


Highland Lake's only marina, a boat livery back then, was owned by Toto Lovetere, a Scott 
Atwater outboard dealer. Well, nobody wanted a Scott Atwater once Mercury took hold, and 
Toto could only repair the Scotts. | told Toto | could fix the Mercuries. He had no choice but 
to let me do it or turn the customers down. He made me work in the back room away from 
customers who might see a little kid working on the motors. | got paid in gas! | was a fuel 
mogul that built up so much fuel credit at Toto's | shared it with friends. This was liberation 
beyond my fondest dreams. We could scream up and down the lake all day. My mother 
thought the Mercuries were the most fuel-efficient motors ever built and | never told her 
differently. 


Implied in going up and down the lake was that someone was going to get annoyed, probably 
quite a few folks. Madeline Doyle, an elementary school friend (who | fixed up with and 
ultimately married Michael Giobbe), had a grandfather, Tom Hagerty, with a cottage in 
second bay on Perch Rock Trail. Madeline had many of her girlfriends up, all known to 
Michael G. and me. We were over there often. Nothing suited us more than coming fast out 
of the blue when the girls were half asleep on the dock and turning a few feet from the dock to 
literally put a wave of water on the dock and the girls. This was too much for Tom, the editor 
of the Winsted Citizen, the local newspaper, and our antics soon became news, sometimes 
front-page news. News or not, we couldn't do much wrong for a few reasons. First, there 
was no speed limit on the lake and it was hard to tell if we were bad kids or just kids having 


fun. We weren't breaking any laws or rules for that matter. Second, we were kids from 
prominent families, which meant a great deal in those days. You didn't put a Doctor's (Dr. 
Michael Giobbe was Michael's Dad) kid's name in the paper under any circumstances. That 
was just the way it was. So Tom editorialized, we sped around and teased girls, Bob Bernie 
was inducted in the "bad boys" group and life was great until 1954. 


"Dad, | need a faster boat." Where have we heard that? The Higgins was fine, the race boat 
great but impractical and not always available but we needed speed and size . . . certainly 
enough room for two couples at speed. Dad obliged my wish list (was | spoiled?) with a 14' 
Penn Yan and a Mercury Marc 55E, the "E" standing for electric start. A little fundamental 
rigging and we could get it going almost 40 miles per hour. Michael got a job and left Bob 
Bernie and | to “prowl” the lake all day long every day in 1955. 


Weekends were especially fun and August 19, 1955, a Friday, was to be one of them. 
Michael Giobbe came over by boat and we hung out until about 9:00 p.m., when he thought it 
would be best to head back home to second bay. It was pouring and very windy. My mother 
wouldn't hear of it and called Marguerite Giobbe telling her there is no way she would allow 
Michael to leave. Marguerite agreed and Michael, neither of us strangers to staying over at 
each other's homes at the lake or in Torrington, was our houseguest. We went down to the 
shore to check on the boats and Michael, who had an anchor rope about 100' long on his 
boat, weaved the line through our dozen pieces of wooden lake furniture and tied the end to 
an oak tree in the middle of our shore lot. Ostensibly it was for the wind but really something | 
saw as unnecessary and foolish. We both laughed all the time he was tying things up. 
Soaking wet, we went back to the house and went to bed about 10:00 p.m. 


The wind woke us up a few times, and the last time we woke up there was no power. The 
clocks were all stopped at 2:13 a.m. At 5:00 a.m., | went downstairs from my bedroom and 
our lakeside neighbor, Mrs. Bankson, was asleep on the couch. | went into my parents' 
bedroom to ask them what that was about, as we were friends, and my mother said that Mrs. 
Bankson had gotten up about 2:00 a.m. and stepped into two feet of water. She needed to 
get out of her house and she came up to our place on the hill. | looked down at her place but 
it was not light and | couldn't see enough. | woke Michael up and by the time he came down 
it was first light. The lake was at least 12 feet higher than it had ever been. All we could see 
is the roof peak of Mrs. Bankson's house. The road between our house and the lake, West 
Wakefield Boulevard, was completely under water. Michael and | went down to the new 
shore and there were no boats, no lawn furniture, nothing but water. We were stunned. We 
had a canoe on the cottage side of the road and we launched it and started paddling to our 
nearest friend's house, a lakeside camp rented by Bill Smith near Sidoti's Island. We opened 
the door and paddled through their front porch, afraid to find people. Fortunately there were 
none. 


We paddled through second bay, to first bay when we began to hear a deafening roar. 
Michael said, "Let's walk the rest of the way," so we landed just toward Winsted from the 
Nelsons' house. The closer we got, the more aghast we were. Water was flowing over the 
spillway about four to five feet high. A half a dozen cars were washed into a big hole just on 
the spillway outflow. The needle factory was gone. A word about what | mean by "gone." 
Gone in this flood from hurricane Diane does not mean vacated or empty. It means gone! 
No bricks, no wood, no machines, no turbine that they had to produce electricity. Nothing. 


A ditch with water roaring downhill into Winsted. That was our visage. Toto's was still there 
on a little hill with water about a third way up the walls. 


We went back home wide eyed to find that we were trapped at the cottage. A number of 
trees were across the road to the north of us and a box culvert washed out to the south. We 
weren't going anywhere. 


As there were no phones, Michael was understandably worried about his family, so he 
canoed home. | went in the water to get the outboard motors off of the sunken boats and 
bring them up to my little dungeon of a shop under our cottage. Doing my thing was trivial 
and | had them running in my test barrel in an hour or so. 


The next day the water went down a lot, Michael came back and was happy to have a 
running motor and we bailed out the boats to refloat them. Every stick of lawn furniture was 
tied to the oak tree, and we set that back up on the lawn. Michael took his boat home and we 
didn't talk to each other for at least the next month, such was the unfolding news about 
Winsted and Torrington. There were many deaths in Torrington, five of them related to us, 
the closest being my uncle Vic Cuatto, father of the cousin that made my Mercury tool. 
Winsted had a death toll of seven. The bridges were fixed and we went to our home in 
Torrington. Our downtown office was completely under water at the water's peak. We had 
no gas, no charcoal, no electricity, no phone and no way to run a large construction company 
from its main office. Marshall Law was declared. Everyone had to get typhoid shots. Those 
and water were at the East School for our side of town. There was a radio phone there and | 
waited three hours to get a chance to call my father. "Dad we need a lot of charcoal, gas and 
a generator and food. Load the plane up (my father was a pilot) and l'Il meet you at Johnny 
Cake." Dad arrived with three five-gallon cans of gas and the other requested items. We put 
the 15 gallons in the car and drained another 15 out of the wing tanks of the Bonanza, and he 
flew back to work. With a generator that would power a couple of outlets, a way to cook and 
the ability to fuel the car and the genny, we were better than most. Dad made a few daily 
"runs" and the word came that those who had businesses in downtown Torrington would be 
allowed to go to their places. Dad stayed and we went to downtown Torrington to the office. 
Our records were completely wet but all there, a real break. We emptied the office and 
unloaded everything in our garage at home. 


By this time, Connecticut roads had been repaired. My father sent a truck down with a big 
generator, a mangle which was a flatbed ironer about 6' wide, and the office was started up in 
the garage. Our secretary and my Mother did the recordkeeping and ironed every document 
in the office to preserve them. | left for prep school, and when | came back for Thanksgiving, 
the office was still in the garage, but the power had been restored sometime in October to our 
neighborhood. 


Downtown Torrington was devastated but nothing like downtown Winsted. The south side of 
Main Street was gone. Remember "gone?" The combination of Crystal Lake Reservoir 
needing to dump into Highland Lake to prevent a dam breech, the tremendous amount of rain 
and the spillway design in the first place all caused Winsted to be deluged. The power 
company was under 32' of water at high water. If there is any question of the water's height, 
a Life Magazine photo — and | saw it in real life — of a turquoise Sailfish, a small sailboat 
manufactured by Alcort, had come off the lake and crashed through the wooden shutters at 
the top of the church steeple in the church at the bottom of the spillway hill, Lake Street, | 
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believe. This double blow from Hurricane Connie and five days later 
Hurricane Diane caused the worst flood in the history of the Eastern United 
States. For pictures and other information, see http://www. cslib.org/ 
flood1955.htm. 


Winsted got power and phone back eventually, but when | have no idea. Our 
family did not go back to the lake until the next spring and | was in school. 


Prep school ended this abbreviated summer and summer-long play time really 
forever. Summers now meant going to work in upstate New York with my Dad 
in 1956 and only two weeks and an occasional weekend on the lake. Of 
course, this turned into cram-as-much-fun-as-you can in that time frame. 
Boats were still liberty, girls were definitely okay but better not splash them. 
You wouldn't be seen dead on a bike, and counting the seconds until you 
could drive occupied a lot of brain activity. At fifteen you were a man-child, 
awkward, a fish out of water, wanting to do things you couldn’t. Counting the 
seconds. 


The very day of my 16th birthday | got my license. Good old Connecticut. No 
restrictions of any kind. “Dad, | need to get a car from the Ford 

dealership.” (My father started one in Keeseville, New York). | promise | 
won't spend over $300. Seems incredible, right? A $150 1950 Mercury was a 
thing of beauty. A flat-head V8, a huge back seat. Heavy. Top speed 75 if 
you pedaled a lot. Wicked with a glass-pack muffler and an echo can on the 
tail pipe. Serious liberty! 


Double dates, Scarpelli’s, drive-ins and girlfriends that shared your soul. Life 


was ok but the “w” word was omnipresent. School and the all-summer job 
starting at 4:30 a.m. made Teddy a dull boy. 


With no one to enjoy the lake, my father gave it to my sister Corky. With little 
interest on their family’s part, the lake house was sold. She was raising kids 
(four), | was making babies (five), and Highland Lake was far away literally 
and figuratively. 


Now only visits and memories exist. 


Epilogue 

So powerful was our lake experience, especially boating, that | have 
continuously owned a boat since | was six in 1947. We have boated on Lake 
George, New York, the entire east coast of the United States, and since 1992 
lived aboard our 43' Hatteras in the St. Lawrence River. My son Michael and | 
have done Offshore Racing, and in 2002 we became National Champions in 
APBA’s Super Cat Light. 
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On the Fourth Hole of Greenwoods Country Club 
by Frank (Chi Chi) Gallo 


On the fourth hole at Greenwoods Country Club, |, Frank (Chi Chi) Gallo, and my dad saw 
smoke rising in the west . . . our thoughts were of Highland Lake, and what cottage might be 
burning. Later it was revealed that the Pavilion had burned and would not be rebuilt. 


Our family considered the lake a wonderful resource for the Town of Winsted. Some of my 
memories include: 


* Famous bands, many from New York City, performing at the Pavilion. | think that many 
New York-based families lived on the east side of third bay and perhaps were responsible 
for this entertainment. 

* Trolley cars from Torrington to the Pavilion. 

e Woodland Park, with bingo, roller skating, bands, bath houses . . . something for all to 

enjoy . . . lively entertainment. 

* The Majestic Ski Club, which operated from a cabin on Forest Avenue, third bay, west 

side - | was one of the founding and active members. Also, the Laurel City Club in first 

bay. 

The seaplane which would land and take off from the lake 

Winter car races on the ice-covered lake at first bay in the 1940s - cars that broke through 

the ice, sank. 

* Lamont Hammond's speedboat - a racing rivalry between that boat and a white speedboat, 
#151 (Editor's Note - #151 was owned by Sherwood Berger, see earlier story “Hundreds 
Witness Water Ski Pageant at Highland Lake"), moored in second bay near Sidoti's island - 
both very fast boats. 

e Stores: Three stores at the lake - one at the south end at the corner of Mountain Road and 
East Wakefield, another at the corner of Carey Avenue and East Wakefield, and a small, 
cinder-block store where the parking lot for Holland Beach is today. A small bulkhead, 
which was part of that store remains and is painted green. | must mention a fourth, Bruno's 
Market, a full-service market known for excellent meat and fresh produce, as well as 
commodities every household needed. 

e The cable chair at the house in third bay, east side It broke in the 1950s and later was 
repaired. 

* Steps which led to the property above the tablet on the west side of second bay. 

e Fireworks at Biondis' and Traubs' - Fourth of July was spectacular with these two families 
lighting up third bay. 

* The ice house in first bay, now a specialty car restoration business. 

* Toto's and Nelsons’, both in first bay, renting wooden rowboats - some with two- 
horsepower motors. 

e Swimming with no fear of boats - there were fewer powerboats on the lake. 

Fitzy Bruno and John Speziale, patrolling the lake in the old aluminum police patrol boat. 

The flood - a 40' gully at Lake Street - three to four feet of mud in our cellar, downtown on 

Front Street. 

Bailing out Wall's Chris-Craft - it sank about once a year and the cushions floated with the 

lake chop and had to be retrieved. 

* The Sailing Club: Cy Italia and | were the only "local people" who sailed. Cy kept his 
Comet at Louise O'Meara's cottage in third bay. Cy was a sailing perfectionist who did 
very well in the races, along with Dick/Doug Traub and Bernie Spence. 


e Sailing Club Saturday obstacle races. 

* The Sailing Club anniversary party at Jim Biondi's. A huge crowd attended and was 
treated to wonderful memories and a perfect evening. It became "the Sailing Club all over 
again." 
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Memories of Growing up on Highland Lake 
by Sheila Sedlack 


When I was born, | was brought directly to our family home on East Lake Street and remained 
there until | married and moved away. | have many memories of the lake as a constant 
source of fun for myself, my sisters, brother and friends. It was a much safer time for 
children and the fun we had was endless. The lake was not just for swimming and boating 
then, but also fun during the winter months. Doug Dodge would measure the thickness of the 
ice and declare it was safe before we were allowed to ice skate. | know for a fact my brother 
didn't listen as he fell through the ice when he was a teenager and nearly drowned. | don't 
know how my parents survived the four of us. 


| remember on hot summer nights my parents walking over to the spillways and taking the 
family for a swim after dark. Some of our neighbors would be there, and what fun we had. 
My Dad would bring home some truck tire inner tubes and blow them up so | could spend the 
afternoons with my girlfriend floating on the lake. At one point, my Dad had a motorboat and 
he would go fishing, but never without our trusty family member Trixie, our family dog for 17 
years. He had his seat at the front of the boat and never left my Dad's side. 


Our driveway had a bank on each side where my parents parked their car. The next morning 
after a snowstorm we would go out to see if we could find our car as the snow was so deep. 
Deep enough that my brother (parents not knowing) would climb on the roof of the house and 
jump into a snow bank. 


| remember going to Toto's store where there was always a good supply of candy for the 

neighborhood kids, and that was our main place to swim. | remember stories of my brother 

going out with Toto to look for the body of a person who had drowned the night before and 

the nightmares that followed. Along with the good memories came some sad ones. Early 

one evening my parents took into our home several family members of a man who was 
believed to have drowned. This gave us an 
increased respect for the water and the 
necessity for safety. 


13 Woodland Park was right around the corner 

I and was a roller-skating rink as well as a 

28 playground area with picnic tables and diving 

boards. | never had the courage to dive from 

he highest diving board, but there were plenty 

Lo f other things to do. My sister Betty had the 

p У honor of swimming the length of the lake along 

ШИР with some of her friends (of course with a 

High Diving friend in a boat following them). 


The trust for our neighbors and the safety we grew up with is something | wished our children 
could have known and, even more so, our grandchildren. | remember on hot nights having 
one or two neighbors sitting on our front porch just talking to one another, never locking our 
doors. 


Steve proposed to me on Resha Beach the night before Christmas. The beach looked much 
different than it does today. You could park your car and watch the sunset over the lake in 
full view. With many sunsets behind us we ventured out, moving away from the lake after we 
got married. | loved the lake and the many beautiful memories | had growing up there. They 
will remain with me forever. 
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Looking Back 
by Bill Danaher, Litchfield, CT 


My father bought our cottage in 1937 for $2,500 from a Waterbury contractor who was 
liquidating assets. It had previously belonged to the well-established Norton family who may 
have built it. There was a barn to stable horses. 


Highland Lake was reached from Waterbury and Thomaston by a trolley that deposited 
passengers at the Pavilion resort at the south end of third bay. This was a major attraction 
with Coney Island-type penny arcades, a snack bar, skating rink and waterslide. lIl never 
forget falling asleep every summer evening to the wonderful music that emanated across third 
bay from that place. In the '50s the rink was used to host polka dances (music by Victor 
Dembroski's band). 


Our cottage was a very lively gathering place for the Danahers, Gilsons, Barretts, Walls, 
Markhams, Shugrues, Monihans and Lyons for many years, especially on weekends. We all 
enjoyed steaks, hotdogs, hamburgers and a wonderful mocha-frosted sponge cake. 


God knows how many people learned to waterski behind our Higgins and our 1953 Chris- 
Craft utility boat over the years. A Comet sailboat, canoe, Cape Cod dory and roundabout 
completed the fleet. 


| wasn't a successful sailor as a kid but fared much better after | learned to fly in the USAF. 
Then | skippered our #924 Comet and also an Alcort sunfish. | crewed for Jack Polito, 
Waldrons, DeeDee Traub and anyone else who needed a crew. 


Every summer our barn stabled several family horses named Frosty, Jack and Dan and also 
a pinto that belonged to Ed Giobbe. The nearby half-mile racetrack was owned by Roscoe 
Benjamin (a Cadillac and Dodge dealer with stores in Winsted and Torrington). This, as well 
as trails in the vicinity including the abandoned trolley track, provided some great adventures 
shared by Kenny Pratt and his pinto "Abeline." The track was next door to Carlton and Jane 
McDonald's cottage on Sucker Brook Cove. 


One of the best memories of the waterfront is how many hundreds of times our friends from 6 
to 70 climbed up onto the boathouse roof to dive, jump, cannonball or belly-flop into the 
water. It was "extra credit” if there were elders seated on the porch to surprise and/or splash. 


The highest peak over the boathouse was at least 20-25 feet above the water, and only the 
most foolish went from there. 


My summertime experiences gave me a wonderful youth that changed my life forever, as 45 
years ago | married the love of my life, Jeanne Zoli Danaher who lived three cottages away. 
__ —=” 
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Dreams Do Come True 
by Jeanne Hinman 


Once upon a time in the summer of 1949, a 15-year-old girl from Avon came for the first time 
with friends to spend a weekend at Highland Lake. The weather was perfect, with warm 
sunshine and moonlit skies sparkling across the water. The location was Barton's Point, so 
the music and laughter from the Pavilion rang through the air. 


The young lady went back to Avon, never forgetting that somewhere in her future there had to 
be a return to Highland Lake. 


The next year she met the young man that would be in her future 
forever more. His love was water and boats, so the dream of 
Highland Lake coming true was to come to fruition. 


They married, had one son, and soon were spending summers 

Ў boating and waterskiing on Highland Lake - 1965 was the first full 
$ summer renting a cottage, and in 1967 they bought their first 

a cottage. After several stops along the east side, they bought their 

f final home at 126 East Wakefield Boulevard. 


Dana, Sr. and Jack Rouleau Their son learned to waterski, and soon the family was a member 
of the Laurel Water Ski Club. He went on to become a National 
Champion and eventually a World Senior Champion. He and his wife have a son and 
daughter, who also went on to be National Champion waterskiers. The daughter has two 
sons now six and eight years old. The eldest is waterskiing at the national level. 


The young girl from Avon lost her young man 
to cancer eleven years ago, but her dream has 
come true. She lives at Highland Lake forever 
and ever, with help from her great neighbors 
and friends. 


The End. 


The story is of Jeanne and Dana Hinman, their | 
son Tom and his wife Cathy, their son Dana, 
and daughter Jena, and her two sons, Blake 
and Brody. 

The great neighbors: Shirley Allshouse, Bob 
and Marie Lauzon, Jack and Marlene Rouleau. Left to right: Brody, Jena, Jeanne, Dana and Blake. 


Isle of View 
by Carol Borla Ellis 


| live near the ocean. | vacation at Cape Cod. | love the saltwater scents that waft off the 
shore breezes to provide a sense of calm and well-being. But what | love most is the smell of 
Highland Lake's water as it brings back memories of family and friends. The times of my life 
were punctuated by this lake. | now depend on my brother Art's and my sister-in-law Sheila's 
and my brother Dick's and sister-in-law Annesa's beautiful lake homes to return to those vivid 
memories of the "Isle of View" - where the smell of lake water breathed, "it's all about family" 
into our hearts. 


In 1954, a year before the now famous violent hurricane hit, my father, William Salvatore 
Borla, built a little cottage on first bay. The property was a slender, pie-shaped wedge of 
waterfront in a tiny cove with a very mucky bottom! My father, who owned "Bill's Service 
Station" in Torrington at the corner of East Main and Wall Streets, so loved my mother, 
Philomena, that he named our little cottage "Isle of View." If said briskly, it resounds like “I 
love you!” (I always loved his quirky, funny sense of humor, as did my four children!) 


Considering that my mother was not a swimmer and had four little ones to watch over at the 
old Pavilion Beach, Dad decided to make life less frenzied (!) for her by building the Isle of 
View. It was a three-room bungalow with a second-story porch the width of the cottage that 
overlooked Sandy Cove, a misnomer like "Greenland" or "Iceland" There were two huge 
picture windows in the living room and dining room areas where the lake views were part of 
the interior. The brick fireplace covered one wall of the living room, and it was always a cozy 
treat when Dad or the boys made a fire. The knotty pine cabinets and faux knotty pine 
paneling gave the cottage a warm, homey quality. 


Our days at the lake were happily spent fishing, swimming, waterskiing, and diving for fresh 
water mussels and snails in the muck! My Dad taught me how to bait a hook with a squirming 
night crawler. But just as | would stick the barbed hook into it, he would yelp as though he 
were the worm! | would jump with my heart in my throat, flinging the worm into the water! | 
wish | could say that he “baited” me only once . . . We were pretty adept at catching with a net 
little perch or pumpkin seeds that swam under the dock. Our old inner tube from a big truck 
was where we learned to stand, balance and bounce on water! Or for the next generation it 
was used to play "Pirates of Highland Lake!” "Stay off my galleon, matey or I'll deep-six ya!” 
The well-loved tube still survives. If my mother was nervous about our water activities, she 
never let on. Maybe because my three brothers spared her some details! (As one will 
understand more fully from Bill, my world-class running brother’s letter of reflection.) 


Every Sunday after working her 40-hour week at Hayden’s factory, going to Sunday Mass 
and cooking our Sunday dinner, my Mom would pack up her cardboard box filled with food, 
utensils, tablecloth and pans and head to the lake so we could have our supper by the water. 
My Dad would start the fire in the outdoor cinder-block fireplace that his immigrant father, 
Peter Borla, a stone mason from Northern Italy, had built. My Mom would then grill 
hamburgers - hotdogs were a rarity. Our meal was complete with a tossed salad and a 
macaroni salad that she made before we left home. Food tasted so good after a day in the 
water. That was our weekly ritual. 


The cottage was a place to gather: family, friends, and neighbors like the Zimmermans, 
Campbells, and especially the Speziales, known as the "Specials." And were they ever! This 
wonderful family was headed by Joe and Mary. Mary was so kind to all of us kids; she gave 
me my first chicken salad sandwich. Mary's secret: put it on Wonder Bread slathered with 
butter. | have never had a better one. Her children were so fortunate to hear her sweet 
giggle from sunrise to sunset. Joe was a man who made children feel important as he always 
stopped to chat or help, if need be. 


Highland Lake was also a place to meet and scope out all of my brothers' friends. This was 
like a favorite hobby for me. My three brothers, Dick, Bill and Art, whom | adored, would bring 
their girlfriends - Annesa, Mary Ann and Sheila, whom | wanted desperately for sisters, to the 
cottage. If they brought them to the lake, it was serious! As a very self-conscious, nosey little 
sister, this was the best! Annesa and Mary Ann taught me to swim. Mary Ann and Annesa 
brought their sisters, Clare and Rosemary, to play with me. It was grand. 


| loved watching “the boys," as my parents called them, and their friends waterski, slalom and 
disk. The disk was a heavy, 20-pound wooden board with a sandpaper finish to keep one's 
feet from slipping off its 40-inch diameter. It was a bear to handle. (Like the real bears 
around the lake today.) Skiing with the boys was always a challenge as they would whip me 
around in vicious circles over the wake and then slow up so fast that the rope would slack to 
the water. Some days being their entertainment nearly killed me, or as my mother would 
comment: "You will be the death of me yet!” | loved having my brothers there; they were and 
still are my heroes. And it is still “all about family," a phrase both my sons use as they coach 
their teams today. Today our mother is 94, and it is still all about family for her, too. 


| was lucky enough to frequent another cottage on the lake with Rosemary Jacob, Annesa's 
sister. Even at a young age, Rosemary was a great hostess as she still is to this day. My 
brother Dick's wife, Annesa, had a family cottage in third bay. The Jacobs' cottage had the 
best waterfront - with sand! It was a large, white two-story structure with red trim. When | 
was young, Annesa would kindly bring her sister Rosemary, her little brother Johnny and me 
to the cottage for the afternoon. We loved to watch our one-year-old nephew, Richie, play in 
the water. That's where | dropped a beautiful golden birthday cake with coconut frosting that 
Annesa made to take home for someone's birthday. | was climbing up the very steep 
driveway to the main road when the cover came off. She laughed and said the puzzle- 
sectioned cake would still taste fine, which it did. That memory still haunts me. The Jacobs’ 
cottage was a happy happening with kids of all ages as the family had six children. During 
the teenage years and beyond, it was the fun place to be. 


Though Highland Lake is riddled with memorable moments, some are sad. It was there | 
remember learning of Mrs. Jacob's illness and how sad the Jacob family was. The lake 
provided a haven where one could quietly retreat for a few moments to ponder, think, and cry. 
The lake had healing waters. 


In my junior year of high school | had my first and last party at the cottage. The chaperones 
outnumbered the teenagers. No funny business was going to happen here. Kathy O'Neil's 
mother took charge, and we all loved her sense of humor. The fire roared in the fireplace with 
Frankie Avalon, Paul Anka, and Johnny Mathis being played on the record player, and we all 
were doing the Twist. My Mom was a good sport. It was a great way to usher in our senior 
year. 


At the end of my senior year with the exuberance of youth and spring combined, a car full of 
girlfriends dove off the dock in their clothes into the frigid lake water. The beckoning of those 
waters produced major brain freezes. 


In college, my two best friends and their parents came to Torrington for a visit and ended up 
spending the afternoon on Highland Lake. That's the way it was - you wanted everyone to 
reap the benefits inherent in time spent at the lake. So many things were experienced for the 
first time there, even the snowy, rolling television screen that held the first man on the moon. 


Finally, Highland Lake always provided surprising connections that reached far and wide. 
From my college days | found out that the girls who cluttered the docks on Perch Rock Trail's 
tiny beach were no other than my sorority sister, Margaret Neville, and her sisters. | would 
see them as | motored by with my Dad's pristinely polished wooden outboard where they had 
hiked to the beach from their backwoods cottage. 


My favorite 7th grade teacher, Roy Church, lived near Isle of View where | would wave to him 
from the boat or the road for years. 


My dear friend, Margo, from Stonington and Maine, knew of Highland Lake because she 
visited her uncle who was the Superintendent of Winsted schools at one time. 


But the most surprising of all was the connection made with my Noank hairdresser, Bonnie 
last year (I have been going to her for almost thirty years). Bonnie, who originates from 
Bristol, used to go to parties on the lake. We had a good laugh as | tried to describe the 
location of the Isle of View, and she would say, "I know where that is . . . | know where that 

. | was right next door to your brother." Her college-aged cousins used to rent the 
Speziales' cottage for three seasons while attending Northwestern Connecticut Community 
College. 


My brother Dick and Annesa have gone back to the lake, having a welcoming waterfront 
cottage on Perch Rock Trail, my favorite lake road. Their family, which is a cast of thousands, 
continues to enjoy George and Josie Jacobs' and my father's and mother's legacy at 
Highland Lake - a place where it is all about family. 


My brother Art was smart enough to buy the Isle of View from my Dad, where he, too, so 
loved his wife and son, Stephen, that he wanted them to be nurtured by the opportunities and 
experiences afforded by lake life. Art and Sheila made lovely and creative changes to the 
cotta e to accommodate their growing family, but with Kevin on the way, the little cottage 
became too little. Still smart, Art stayed on the 
lake now on third bay and has the best 
waterfront of all. We gather there with the 80 
. or so members of our families, where our 
children and now their children understand their 
Grandpa and Great-Grandpa Borla's theme - 
“Isle of View." It is here we will meet the 
* newest, yet-to-be-born members of our family. 
Hopefully for them, too, the waters of Highland 
§ Lake will reflect back warm, comforting 
“memories. We are so blessed. Thanks, 


Left to right: Art, Carol, Dick, Bill, Mom and Dad Dad . . . Isle of View! 


Eden 
by Mary Barbro 


There sits a neat brick four-level house on West Lake 
Street that many may not know has been there since 
before there was a lake and during which time there 
was a coach stop next door. For a time, rooms were 
rented out in this home which has been occupied by 
the Balthazar family for three generations. 


Gene Balthazar has lived in the house all his life and 
resides there with his wife and daughter and continues 
to meticulously maintain the property. The bricks used 
in the building of the house came from Morris, CT and 
are a little smaller and softer than the ones 
manufactured today. Of course, an early 1800s house 
» of any type requires a lot of tender loving саге. 


É Gene remembers when his grandfather had many 

= ' more trees and plantings along with a sign that hung 
from an arbor that read “Eden.” | think that not only expresses the love and pride he had for 
his property but also typifies how people at the time felt about Winsted. Many people felt they 
had found their *dream town" when they discovered Winsted, its beautiful lake, thriving Main 
Street, plentiful jobs and many recreational activities. Gene speaks of a bustling time with so 
many children to play and run with freely. All the neighbors knew you, and your parents, so 
you knew the limits of behavior and you knew the same neighbors would share their property, 
even their boats, with only a reminder "just don't leave a mess." 


E» QUE € 


Winsted and its longtime residents have certainly seen many changes; the lake, the 
boundaries and streets, the loss of some recreation and the pavilion, the flood's effect and 
loss of part of Main Street, businesses and jobs. What remains, however, are people who 
witnessed Winsted at its peak and know what this town still has and what it still can be. The 
memories haven't faded and the spirit of the “dream town" still exists in many living in Winsted 
today. 
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People and Places at Highland Lake 
by Ben Ossola 


My sister Tavia and | considered ourselves among the fortunate, having two summer cottages 
at Highland Lake where we could enjoy our summer vacations. Our grandparents on Mom's 
side, Andréa and Melania Cravanzola, and on our Dad's side, Benjamin and Theresa Ossola, 
both had cottages on the east side of the lake which they purchased and built in the 1940s. 


The Cravanzola cottage located in third bay was shared with our Uncle Joseph Cravanzola 
and his family. Each summer we would alternate occupancy. One year July would be our 
month, and the next year August. After Grandma Cravanzola's death, my uncle expressed his 


desire to be the sole owner of the cottage which was accomplished after his purchase of my 
mom's half interest. 


Traveling north from the Cravanzola cottage, our neighbors included the Tunicks, Dr. 
Thompson, Gene Zoli, the Lombardis, the Bonnettis, the Schaffers, the Canns, the Singers, 
the D'Amatos, the Spences, the Lights, the Lawtons, and the Nortons. To our south were the 
Buffords, the Gervasinis, the Morrises, and Torrington's Chief of Police, Hugh E. Mead. 


Just past the Mead cottage was an open lot and then "The Pavilion." During the 1950s when 
Elvis was "king," Jerry (Weenee) Biondi, Kenny Rizzi and | decided to get summer jobs at the 
"PA" as skate boys. We let our hair grow long enough to comb into the perfect DA - slicked 
back with either Vitalis or plain old olive oil. This job provided us the perfect opportunity to 
meet and greet eligible young fillies. My DA hairstyle was tolerated at home for a short period 
of time until Dad took me to his barber in Torrington and demanded a buzz cut. 


Belonging to the H.L.S.C. (Sailing Club) was always a highlight of those lazy summer days. 
The Sunday races, either as a crew member or working the starting dock at the Norton 
cottage, provided many coveted memories. Each Monday, we would meet at a different 
member's cottage to award the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd place ribbons followed by a social. 
Culminating the summer racing season was the H.L.S.C. formal dinner dance held at the 
Torrington Country Club - a very special evening for all. 


The Zoli cottage was eventually sold to Dr. and Mrs. Bleich, who in turn sold to Frank and 
Helen Bares. The Bares had a wooden Yellow Jacket boat powered by a 35-HP Evinrude and 
an extremely attractive daughter, Fran. Fran was determined to teach me how to waterski 
and ultimately was successful. After several years of dating (she is four years my junior) and 
after graduating from college, we became engaged and then married in 1967. 


Other Highland Lake highlights include: racing up from the dock at the sound of the bell of the 
approaching Good Humor truck; sneaking into the Burrville Drive-In with Weenie and Kenny; 
sailing club parties (especially at the Biondies); Tom Wall motoring across third bay in their 
white Chris-Craft to visit Kay Brendt who was babysitting at the Bufford cottage next door to 
us - simply to keep Kay company - what a guy!! - Kay is now Mrs. Tom Wall, Jr.; six of us 
waterskiing behind Bob D'Amato's powerful Chris-Craft; Dr. LaRusso cruising around the lake 
in his motorized "Tender Craft" always puffing on his pipe loaded with the most aromatic 
tobacco; Mr. Russell landing his seaplane on third bay almost every Friday evening and then 
cruising over to his island cottage across third bay. 


Four sad events come to mind while summering at the lake: the tragic automobile fatality of 
Tony Italia, the fire which destroyed our beloved "Pavilion"; my automobile accident at the 
Trotting Park curve (although we sustained injuries, none was serious); and the untimely 
drowning of Janet Kott while practicing for a Sunday sailing race. 


Summering at the Ossola cottage located on Carey's Point at the narrows, my memories 
relate first to my elementary school days. Each weekend | anxiously waited for my Aunt Vicki 
Ossola to pick me up after leaving her job at McCann's Department Store in Torrington in her 
1947 Chrysler Coupe, all leather interior, to bring me to the lake for the weekend. 


Much to my parents' dismay, | remember the warm Sunday afternoon when Dr. Morris (Bus) 
Reidy took me and my sister out for a canoe ride and then deliberately rolled us over in the 
middle of the narrows so that we could experience the air pocket under the overturned canoe. 


Fond memories here were: opening the cottage in the spring with a fish fry and polenta - the 
fish having been caught and cleaned by my grandfather, Ben Ossola; Aunt Vicki's ghost 
stories before bedtime while swinging in our hammock; toasting marshmallows over the 
remaining coals in the fireplace; family dinners on the front porch; and playing board and card 
games on rainy days. 


As adults, Fran and | enjoyed many pleasant visits to our “lake house" and especially enjoyed 
watching our children, Tori and Drew, grow up there and later enjoy its use with spouses and 
their friends. 


To the north of the Ossola cottage, our neighbors were the Drs. Morris and Joe Reidy and 
their families, the Burnells, and Dr. Opper. On the south side was Dr. Falzone, the Birneys 
(the Birneys' mom, Lena, was my dad's first cousin), the Pettyjons and the Travis/Hammond 


property. 


Our entire family, with the exception of my granddad who was at his home on Pythian Avenue 
in Torrington, were at our cottage the evening of the 1955 flood. The lake rose to completely 
cover our stationary dock and came within six feet of our front porch. When we were finally 
able to get down close to Main Street in Winsted, we were shocked at the devastation. 


After the passing of our grandparents, Aunt Vicki, and our mom and dad, the Ossola cottage 
was inherited by my sister, Tavia, and me. We retained ownership until October 2008 when 
we sold our beloved cottage to Mrs. Margery P. Weed and her son, Christopher C. Weed. 


In the small world department, Mrs. Weed is the daughter-in-law of the late Dr. Weed who for 
many years owned a summer home on Wheelers' Point and coincidentally, delivered my 
sister and me at Charlotte Hungerford Hospital in Torrington. Hopefully they will experience 
and create as many fond memories at "The Lake" as we did. 
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70s Memories... 
by Thomas and llene Cardello 


As | look back through the years, some of my most memorable times at Highland Lake were 
in the 70s. As a teenager, we spent many a night at Benny Nero's, which had the best pizza 
and beer in town - not to mention the late nights playing pool with the locals. 


We enjoyed all seasons at the lake. Summer was spent waterskiing, swimming and swinging 
into the lake from a rope tied to a tree. Winter was spent racing motorcycles with studded 
tires on the lake and racing snowmobiles. We have always heard the stories of car racing on 
the lake, and the cars that fell through the ice. 


On weekend evenings, we piled in the '63 Chevy pickup and spent countless hours at the 
Green Lady Cemetery waiting for the Green Lady to appear. We never did see the Green 


Lady, but we did see green lights in the fog, or was that the ill effects of a few friends and a 
30 pack? No, really, we saw the green lights. We stayed there for hours. 


In 2001, my childhood sweetheart and | bought a home at the lake. Every day, we remember 
our childhood memories of years ago at the Pizoni cottage and how fortunate we are to be 
living here now. 
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Year-Round Fun 
by Bob Lauzon, Wethersfield, CT 


Cheers to the Highland Lake Watershed Association! 


The lake is a place that just means so much to me. Growing up around the lake | have so 
many wonderful memories of time spent on and around the water and all the great people 
who are a huge part of those memories. 


One of the best summer events is, and continues to be, the neighborhood Fourth of July 
picnic that is held every year (for the last 30 or so years) around the cove in first bay. It is 
amazing to see family and friends enjoying the awesome food and the fabulous company 
year after year! One year we collected every ski rope in the neighborhood and managed to 
get over a dozen waterskiers up behind a single boat. | can't count the number of friends who 
have attended the picnic over the years and still rave about the time they had. 


Teaching waterskiing for a local summer camp for two seasons is also something I'll never 
forget. After lifejacket adjustment and brief land-based training, off we went to the middle of 
first bay to give it a try. There must have been hundreds of kids who tried, and some even 
made it! During their eight-week visit to Winsted, some got pretty good. One I'll always 
remember would not give up trying. He had great form but he would let go of the rope just as 
soon as he popped out of the water. With my encouragement to hang onto the handle just a 
bit longer, he tried again and again and again but would drop the handle every time. Thinking 
this guy was just fooling around, | encouraged him to not let go of the handle. Well, sure 
enough, he made it up right away but fell just as the boat was gaining speed. After stopping 
the boat, | could see the skis floating where he fell, but no camper was in sight. | still 
remember anxiously looking at the ski rope angled steeply down into the water from the back 
of the boat and feeling very afraid that this guy had sunk to the bottom. As | stood there 
dumbfounded as to where this guy could be, he suddenly appeared covered in mud and lake 
weeds, holding the rope handle! Needless to say, that was the end of his lesson and | never 
encouraged anyone not to let go of the handle again! 


Memories of the lake in the winter are just vivid as my father, my brothers and l, and the 
neighbors would erect a hockey rink with wooden boards all around in front of our dock. One 
year it was 100 feet long and 40 feet wide, which stuck in my mind because it was almost 
exactly one-quarter the size of the rink the Whalers played on at the Civic Center. The boards 
facing the sun would heat up and gradually melt into the ice. They would drop at least a foot 
by the end of the winter. If the winter was mild, the water would seep up and create constant 
puddles. We prayed for really long gray, cold winters! When the weather was right, we would 
wear the ice out with ice skating or broomball all day and long into the night under the lights. 


We would even resurface the ice with a homemade lawn-tractor-powered Zamboni that was 
on the Channel 3 news one year! To see my dad interviewed on TV was really something. | 
never knew he had a Canadian accent until then! 


zw T here are so many other great memories that 

. the lake brings to mind. Too many to write 
about, and all of them different and special іп 

| their own way. The one common factor in all of 
them is the family, friends, and neighbors that 
shared in the fun over the years. The lake is a 
EL really terrific place, but the best part of it is the 
people who live around it and care about it. | 
hope there are many more years of wonderful 
memories out there for all! 
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Highland Lake - the Definition of Summer 
by Buck Lawton 


Summer was always defined by Highland Lake for the Lawtons. From July 4 until Labor Day, 
the family was settled into the cottage on East Wakefield Boulevard. Charles McNeil, our 
great-grandfather, purchased the property in 1900 when access to the lake from Torrington 
was by trolley. The cottage had been built about five years earlier. My sisters Mimi and 
Marsha and | were the fourth generation to enjoy the cottage and the lake. 


The shoreline along third bay in our neighborhood, in our growing-up years included several 
other families long associated with the lake. The Spence, Norton-Schaefer, Baldwin- 
Fuessenich, and Cann families were all longtime summer residents, and we enjoyed their 
friendships. Our cottage became the summer meeting place for our extended family, the 
place my mother's brothers always came when they and their families were in the area. My 
father grilled a lot of steaks around the grill and patio. 


My strongest memories of the lake are centered around the 
friends and activities of the Highland Lake Sailing Club. When | 
was thirteen or fourteen, our next-door neighbor and expert sailor 
Bernie Spence suggested that it would be a good time to learn to 
sail and become an active member of the club. This new 
association set me off on a memorable, but notably unsuccessful, 
racing career when the Lawtons bought a Comet (#2330) a couple 
years later. While the Lawton house has little in the way of sailing 
trophies, Topsy Davis, my trusted crewmate, and | always had a 
great time on Sunday mornings. But more important than race 
results were the many, many friendships that grew from the 
Sailing Club involvement. The times with George Smith, Anne 
Schaefer-Camp, Ward Cann, Bob Birney, Topsy Davis, Franz , —- 
Opper, Doug and Dede Traub, Dick and Barbara Traub, the Buck Lawton and Topsy Davis in 
Biondi brothers and all the Wall family really were important. "good ole 2330,” late fifties 


While sailboats were the center of activity on 
Sunday morning, the Wall's Chris-Craft was an 
important weekday center of activity. A lot of 
kids learned to waterski behind that well-used 
boat. 


Like everyone else at the lake, we have clear 
and vivid memories of the 1955 flood. The first 
sign of real trouble was on the night of 8/19 
when the lake water level rose dramatically, in 
our case over our stone wall and nearly up the 
lawn to the cottage. At the time, my father was 
associated with the Torrington Water Co., and 
he left immediately for town where he was 
quickly stopped by washed-out roads and T 
bridges. We rarely saw him for the next few Labor Day Sailing Club Picnic at enis 
weeks as everyone worked desperately to get Hill in the late fifties. Left to right: 
water service returned. | recall that a major Ward Cann, Tony Italia, Jerry Biondi 
concern at the time was whether the dam at the ane KOG Meet: 


Union Pin Co. 
would hold, 
because if it 
# had failed, the 
results for 
Winsted would 
| have been far 
4 worse than the 
A calamity it 
| experienced. 
Sailing Club party at the Lawtons, 1962 While the 
cottage was 
sold to the Biondi family in the mid-seventies, we still have ties to the lake as my 
sister and brother-in-law, Mimi and Barry Cooper, have a cottage on the west side 
of third bay, and my sister, Marsha, lives in Colebrook. The Coopers come up 
each summer from their home in St. Augustine, Florida for a long summer stay. A 
few years ago, they pulled off a great reunion/party including many folks from the 
fifties and sixties. We always make it east each summer from our New Mexico 
home and manage to fit in at least one summer visit to the lake. 
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Our Years at Highland Lake 
by B. J. Lavernoich 


As of Labor Day in 2008, it was fifty-three years since the day we 
moved from New Ipswich, New Hampshire, where Al taught for four 
years at Appleton Academy, and arrived in Winsted, Connecticut. He 
had taken a position teaching American History and civics at the 

ай Pearson Junior High School. It was just a year after the Flood of ‘55, 
and Main Street and its bridges were still in the throes of getting 
repaired. 


We had come down earlier in the year to look for a house, and when 
Charlie Marshall showed us this house on Highland Lake, we were 
~~ hooked. With the GI Bill, a thirty-year mortgage from the Torrington 

Savings Bank, and $1,500 my father had given us so we would have 
1096 to put down on the mortgage, we were able to swing it. 


B. J. Lavernoich 


My parents had taken our two boys, Bill and Joe, and were to bring them down after we got 
settled in our house. We slept on the floor the night before the movers arrived and although 
we'd been assured that we had a plentiful water supply from a dug well, there was barely a 
trickle flowing through it. There in front of us was a beautiful lake full of water, but none in the 
house. 


When our new neighbors, Florence and Harold Sisson, heard of our plight, they immediately 
offered the use of their cottage for showers as they were moving to another location in 
Winsted for the school year. John Rolphs, whose father had owned our house, offered to pay 
half the cost of drilling a new well and found us Wilbur Young, who promised to come the first 
of October. So for a month we hauled water from the lake, took showers at the Sissons' 
Cottage and used the laundromat downtown. 


The day after Labor Day, Al went to school to prepare for opening the next day, and for the 
first time in several years | was alone with no little boys to chase after. It was a beautiful day 
and | remember going down and sitting by the lake. It was so peaceful and quiet. An 
occasional canoe or rowboat went gliding by and | just sat there “drinking it all in." Most of the 
summer residents had departed and the cottages near our house were empty. 


In due time, | would meet some of our year-round neighbors, the Kulbarshes down the street 
and the Connors up at the corner. Although there were some families who lived way down 
the road, these were the only near year-round neighbors we had for several years until Kay 
and Dick Connor moved to Colebrook and the Linkovich family moved into their house. 


Mr. Young was as good as his word and arrived on schedule, setting up his machinery out 
front in our driveway right by our front door. Although he never hit any ledge, in less than a 
week he was able to announce that we were getting over fifteen gallons a minute and there 
was an area 75 feet down as big as our house just full of water. Everyone said our water 
must be coming from the lake, but Mr. Young said it was from an underground stream feeding 
into the lake. Drilling a well is a great way to meet your neighbors as they all wanted to know 
how deep the well was, if we had hit any ledge, how much casing was used and how many 


gallons a minute were we getting. That's how we met the Kulbarsh family and several others 
way down around the corner. 


| couldn't drive a car then, and even if | could have, we only had the one which AI drove to 
school. Almost every fine day | put my boys in the carriage and went for walks up and down 
Wakefield Boulevard. One day as | went by the house on the corner, | saw a young gal out 
on the side porch so | went over to talk to her. “Hi, l'm BJ Lavernoich. We're from New 
Hampshire and we just moved into the house down the street." 


“We're from New Hampshire and just moved here, too,” she answered. "My husband is 


teaching at the junior high in Winsted." "My husband is a teacher, too, in Torrington." 
^We both went to New England College in Henniker, NH, and that's where we met." 
^We both went to NEC, too!" 


So went our first meeting with Kay and Dick Connor, and the next year Dick got a job 
teaching math at the Pearson School. 


When summer rolled around again, we got acquainted with our summer neighbors as they 
arrived at their cottages. Of course, the Sissons were back. Up the street was the Pine 
Grove which came alive in the summer with the Henniquin and Prevost families, Dorothea 
Kramer, a librarian in Torrington, and the Moores, Laureston and Carolla, who lived over their 
garage and rented out their lake cottage. Down the street was the Cuzzo family, who still 
come to the lake. There was a small cabin up in back of our house where George Meier, 
Boys Director at the Hartford YMCA, came quite often. He and kids from the Y used the Pine 
Path, a right-of-way which ran next to our property, to go up and down to the lake. 


Across the street from us were two cottages, one owned by Mr. Killiany from Torrington and 
the other by Reggie Bakunis. There was no bathroom in the Killianny cottage, but it did have 
an outhouse up back. The Sissons also had an outhouse up back on their property. Both of 
these structures became quite useful to us when we had problems with our septic fields, 
which happened at least annually over several years. Eventually we put in a new and better 
septic system. Believe me, we were very happy many years later when the sewer was finally 
put all around the lake. 


As our son, Bill, got older, he used to walk up and visit the Moores almost every Saturday 
morning when they arrived for the weekend. They loved having him visit because he was 
always full of the news of the neighborhood. After he had been there a while, Joey would 
follow him. He would go in, never saying "hello" or anything else, examine everything around 
the room, check out their parakeet, and then say, "Let's go home, Bill." 


Our number three son, Ned, was born in February of 1960, and the three boys kept me busy, 
although Bill and Joe were now going to the new Batcheller School. Bill was in first grade 
with Marian Beecher as his teacher, and Joe had Fran Fratini for kindergarten. 


One day in November of 1963, while the older boys were in school, | was helping by doing a 
bit of painting outside while Ned was taking his nap. | had a radio on, when suddenly there 
was a newscast that shocked the country and the world. Our President, John F. Kennedy, 
had been shot in Dallas. 


In 1963-64, the two cottages near us were sold. Pat and Elaine Zeitler bought the Bakunis 
cottage and Maurice and Lorraine Giroux bought the Killiany cottage. Our neighborhood was 
suddenly alive with children - Beth and Kerry Zeitler, and Maureen, Mo, Steve and Tommy 
Giroux, especially during the summers. Three sets of parents watched three sets of kids and 
almost all of them had someone near their own age to play with. In 1965, two more little ones 
joining the gang. Our John was born in May and little Patrick (Goober) Zeitler came along in 
September. 


Over the years, both cottages were improved and made into year-round homes. Pat and 
Maurice were both carpenters, so they did most of the work themselves. It was great having 
year-round neighbors. 


Florence and Harold Sisson usually stayed at the lake until about the middle of October, so 
when John was about three, Florence and | started taking daily walks. John was a sturdy 
little boy who never liked it when we had to turn around and come home. We used all kinds 
of tricks, the best being a circular driveway on the east side of third bay. 


Florence Sisson was a Winsted native, then in her sixties, who knew a lot about Highland 
Lake and its surrounding area. She had seen and been to the Pavilion which had been 
located on the east side not too far from us. By the time we moved here, houses were being 
built there. One day while walking near there, we went through a big field across the road 
where my boys played ball as they grew older. Quite a ways back, we came across the 
remains of the track of the trolley which brought passengers from Torrington up to the 
Pavilion at the lake. 


Another time we walked up Forest Avenue on the west side of the lake and found a path that 
we decided to follow. It brought us out in Winchester up near the Platt Hill State Park. By the 
time we got home we had one tired little guy and we were kind of "draggin" ourselves. As the 
children got older we often went up to Platt Hill State Park to pick wild blueberries and picnic 
during the summer - but now we went by car. 


It was always my intention to walk around Highland Lake at least once, but | never got around 
to it. | did do a lot of hiking around on all the little side roads in my younger days, collecting 
for the Red Cross or some other cause. 


It's been great living here all these years, and to be able to take my kids swimming and 
boating just across Wakefield Boulevard, looking down the lake from my front windows at the 
lively view with all the different moods and seasons, and taking leisurely cruises up and down 
the lake on my party boat. 


Macmere and Marshside, A Return to the Lake 
by Marjorie ("Mimi") Lawton Cooper 


As my brother Buck said, Highland Lake 
certainly did define summer for the Lawton 
family. We happily carried on the 
summertime traditions of four generations at 
Macmere on the east side of third bay. 
Although we spent the rest of the year in 
Torrington, only a few miles away, the lake 
was a whole different world. 


| recently came across a diary that my 
grandmother kept in 1901 when she was 
twenty-one years old. That was her first 
summer at Macmere and she spoke fondly of 
her times at the lake: sailing, canoeing, “ее S 
fishing, dances at the Pavilion, driving around Mini, Dad md Buck Lawton pm the rowboat in 1947 
the lake in horse and buggy, riding the trolley, even tea at the hotel in Winsted. Imagine 
doing all these things in turn of the century duds! She spoke of all the dear friends she and 
her parents had at the lake, and of the several beaus who would accompany her to the 
Firemen's Day Parade, vespers on the lake, or on walks in the moonlight. 


She spent summers at the lake until the late sixties and was a 
huge part of my growing-up days there. She had her own little 
cottage next to ours (where Jim Biondi's new "little" cottage sits), 
but she was an integral part of our everyday life. | think back on 
all the hours that she graciously spent playing canasta with me on 
her little front porch. She was always ready to make a sandwich 
for us to have on that little porch. She talked Marge Fuessenich 
; into giving me drawing lessons on that porch. And my sister, 
Marsha, is still on the prowl to find the lovely vine, Dutchman's 
ipe, that climbed so sumptuously up the north side of the porch. 


Obviously, “Nana” was a huge part of my summer life. | love to 
Emma McNeil Lawton, 4th of July, think about her having such a grand time there, just as | did. And 
1898 at Highland Lake | did! “The Lake" was where we could play and swim and boat, 
enjoy sunny (or rainy!) days of fun with playmates: Lucia Holbrook 
from Barton's Point, Mary Mathewson just north a few cottages, Sue Doyle from the island, 
and my cousin Patty Trumbull, who would spend delicious weeks at a time with me. 


And then, of course, the Sailing Club. What a wonderful venue for a teen in the late fifties 
and early sixties! Learning about sailing from so many experienced folks, and once in a 
while having the opportunity to crew for Buck was priceless. The friends made during that 
time are irreplaceable. So many disappeared from sight, but they remain close in the story of 
my life. The races, the moonlight sails, parties, dances, and end-of-the-year picnics. A very 
lovely example of how folks of all ages could come together to compete, have fun, and create 
lifelong ties. How lucky could a kid be!? 


na Days, Far Lane, Snuq Gables end Guest House, Roxmount 
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| have been so very, very 
fortunate to be back on 
the lake, after a hiatus 
from the mid-seventies 
{through the mid-eighties. 
It was difficult to be at the 
lake after the cottage was 
sold, even though my 
Е family and | were living in 
+ Winsted. We all missed it 
егу. And then a 
chance meeting with 
Joyce Tuttle at Pag's 
Laundromat changed 
everything! We 
reconnected immediately, 
after many, many years, 
Я апа Ваггу апа І меге 
Sailing Club Dance 1962. Left to right, back row: Earl Traub, Ber- lucky enough to spend 
nie Spence, Jim Biondi, Bobby Birney, Dick Traub, Cy Italia and ^ some lovely times with 
Doug Traub; front row: Mimi Lawton and Danny O'Connell. Joyce and Ron at the Tut 
Hut, on Sucker Brook Cove. And when they decided to sell in 2000, we were 
very happy to become the new owners! The Hut has become Marshside, but 
Tuttle vibes still resound throughout. And if you know Joyce, you know how 
those vibes do resound! It's a spot | never would have dreamed of ending up in 
- the cove, which we always referred to as “behind the island" - but it is beautiful, 
and this fourth generation Highland Laker couldn't be happier. And to be able to 
share it with our kids and handsome grandboys, bringing the number to six, is 
quite the privilege. 


| second everything that Buck has said in his piece. And | could go on and on, 
given the opportunity. But given the circumstances, just know that Highland 
Lake, from my point of view, is one of the most special places anywhere. I'm 
sure all foregoing McNeil-Lawton generations would agree. 
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Ѕеаѕопѕ 
(А Роет) 
by Clare Stevens 


It's spring and my soul is rejuvenated . . . restored . . . renewed. 
I’m home again where I’m welcomed by loved ones; our lives touch closely and 
our hugs are in person. 
My roots are grounded, planted in familiar soil; 
a sense of belonging encircles my being. 


Its spring and my heart is uplifted. 
Newborn leaves emerge from winter blankets; 
daffodils raise their heads to the warming sun; 
birds sing their joyous mating songs and gentle rains 
nourish the earth prompting the rebirth of life. 
I’m home again where the wonders of the lake's water humble and inspire me. 


It’s summer and my spirits float like the sweet aromas in the evening air. 
Long daylight hours welcome time spent outdoors; 
Glorious music sung and listened to nourish my creativity and provide 
enrichment; 
Flowers lovingly nurtured show their splendor; 
Nature's bounty is displayed on hills and roadsides; 
Sunsets paint the evening skies in brilliant pink and dance on lake waters; 
Being with loved ones warms my heart 
and fuels my appreciation that our paths have crossed. 


It's fall and momentary glimpses of the spent summer creep into my 
awareness... 
My heart begins to sense the weight of winter's iciness 
as it breathes quietly around the corner; 
Nature's display is at its height of glory - a gallant fanfare before its final bow. 


| feel the warmth of bonds with friends slowly slipping and prepare my psyche 
for the sad time when | must wish loved ones “safe travels,” “ре of good health 
and good cheer” . . . until we meet again . . . 
With faith that | will be home again when . . . 
It's spring and my soul is rejuvenated . . . restored . . . renewed. 
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The Big One 
by Tom Nichols 
February 3, 1990 


Tom Nichols is the nephew of Clare and Gerry Stevens who still live in the cottage referred to 
in this story. Tom was 13 years old when he caught "The Big One" and 19 when he wrote 
about his memories of that day. 


In Northwest Connecticut, on a cold, rainy, damp day in September, it happened. It all started 
when my brother and | went out in our canoe. We decided to take one final trip around the 
lake before winter. As we gathered the equipment we needed, | thought that today would be 
my lucky day. 


Walking toward the dock, | had a strange feeling rush through me. | was excited, nervous, 
and sad, all for a split second. The smell of damp leaves and burning wood filled the air as 
these feelings swept over me. All these strange feelings and familiar smells made this last 
trip seem like an adventure. 


We paddled for quite a while and the sound of light rain falling helped drown out some of the 
noises caused by the civilized world. The world felt very peaceful for a moment, as if there 
were no one else but my brother and me in it. 


We drifted into the mouth of a small cove where we tied rubber worms on our lines and took a 
few casts. As we gradually moved across the mouth of the cove, two deer came to the 
water's edge for a drink. Preoccupied with watching the deer | didn't notice my line. All of a 
sudden my pole leapt from my hands, like a stalking cat on a mouse, and it fell to the bottom 
of the boat. | tried to grab it, but it was slowly getting pulled away from me by an unseen 
force. Then, the pole jerked again and almost fell out of the boat. Fortunately, my brother 
grabbed the handle just as it went over the edge. He then handed me the pole. | knew | had 
a good fish, but wasn't sure what kind or how big. | fought the fish vigorously without gaining 
much ground. | would reel in ten feet of line and the fish would run and take out fifteen feet of 
line. This went on with the fish towing the canoe around the cove for about forty-five minutes. 
Eventually, | managed to get the fish close to the boat, no thanks to my brother who was 
astonished by the size of the large mouth bass | had tied into. But the bass had something 
else in mind other than coming into the boat. About ten feet from the boat the bass burst into 
a violent acrobatic attempt to escape the hook and me. After about an hour of this I finally 
succeeded in getting the bass to the side of the boat. As І grabbed onto the lower jaw of the 
bass, my line, which had held this magnificent creature for over an hour, snapped. Luckily, | 
had my thumb in its mouth. 


During this battle with the giant creature from the dark reaches of the lake, | once again had 
that feeling of excitement, nervousness, and sadness rush through me, not once but several 
times. | was excited, thinking, this is the biggest fish | have ever caught. | was nervous at the 
thought of losing such a great prize and sad at the same time knowing that this was the last 
day to fish for the year. 


Once | managed to get the monster into the boat, my brother helped me find a stringer to put 
the fish on and take it home. As we paddled back to the cottage, the familiar smells once 
again filled the air and made this one-day trip feel like a week long adventure. At the dock, in 


— —— front of the cottage, we yelled to our family. None of them 
-= believed our story until we showed them the fish. Uncle 

= Gerry ran to get a camera, ruler, and scale. After we 

. weighed, measured, and took pictures of my enormous 

- catch, we let it go for someone else to catch. 


. My family, as well as myself, was shocked at the size of the 
magnificent bass. It was twenty-three inches long and 
. weighed seven and a half pounds. They were all happy for 
; me, but my brother and uncle were especially jealous. 


Back down at the dock, | sat and thought about the 

excursion that had just taken place. | looked back on that 

exhilarating hour | had just experienced and realized how 

lucky | was to have had such an exciting adventure. | also 

Tom Nichols, 1984, with “The Big One” "ealized how tranquil and beautiful the wilderness really is 
and brother Peter Nichols, paddling. and all the glorious secrets it has in store for us. 
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Rockfern Cottage: Some Family Traditions 
by Clare Stevens 


As | reflect on the 65 years | have lived at Highland 
Lake, so many intense images float through my 
mind. My earliest recollections are when | was five 
years old. My parents packed our old green Dodge 
with everything we’d need for our weekend at 
Highland Lake. The trip from Hamden seemed d 
interminable as the two-lane road twisted and turned "y 
along the banks of the Naugatuck River. When we 3 
finally turned onto the bumpy earthen “right of way” $ 

onto Carey’s Point, | was not only slightly nauseated „Бы Y RE 

but so very anxious to disembark. From the parking Rockfern Cottage 1946 
area at the top of the hill, | heard the whine of outboard motors and would dash down the 
wobbly stone steps to catch my first glimpse of the sparking lake water. Excitement filled me 
from head to toe! 


"y 


We'd set about our tasks. | swept bat droppings off the front porch; Rockfern Cottage had 
many resident bats, and several hung out in the rafters of the open porch. | recall breathing 
the cool lake air deeply as if to dispose of the stagnation of the car trip. We flung open and 
hooked the many windows, struggling to replace the screens that were badly warped. The 
cottage needed to breathe as well. 


By the time | was eight, my special talent had evolved; | had a knack for priming the pump 
that was perched next to the kitchen sink. After several minutes of hard labor with the pump 
handle, the lake water was drawn up the rudimentary pipes and we had "running water." How 
proud | felt about this accomplishment! 


While waiting for the air to warm and the sun to reach the east side of the lake, my mother 
and | would gather fallen twigs and soon have a roaring fire going in the wood stove. Soon 
the water in the dented aluminum teakettle was boiling and we had hot water to wash dishes 
later in the day. 


My brother, Pete, and | would scout for worms to use for fishing. Digging in the decaying 
leaves always reaped plenty of nightcrawlers, while turning over some rocks revealed 
centipedes or other critters. We'd dash to the dock to see who could catch the first fish. 
Dozens of sunfish and baby bass took refuge in the stacked stones that created our retaining 
wall. Through the clear water, we could see them dart out and snap at the bait. Sometimes 
they'd even take the bare hook! 


Afternoon was swimming time. The water was never too cold or the air too windy. We'd dive 
for stones, swim to the big rock where we could stand on tippy toes or race to the next dock. 
Having a brother four years older than | always gave me a challenge, and once in awhile | 
could win our duels! We'd emerge from the lake tired, with blue fingernails and wrinkled skin, 
but exhilarated; | felt so alive! 


We had a choice for cooking; we could use the hibachi with charcoal or the top of the wood 
stove. Our meals were simple but we were very hungry after our day's activities, so we ate 
eagerly. Then it was time to light the kerosene lamps, sit on the front porch and listen to the 
creepers. Catching fireflies was a favorite pastime, or lying on 
the dock trying to count the stars. 


As Pete and | got a little older, Mom taught us how to play 
cribbage. Her grandfather had taught her the card game that 
uses a board and pegs for keeping score. Unbeknownst to us, 
she was providing a great math lesson by having us add our 
cards and make multiples of fifteen. All six generations, from 
Great-Grandpa Willard to my great-nephews and nieces, learned 
a lot of math by playing cribbage; it's one of our family traditions. 


7“ Over the years, | have developed both a passion and respect for 
: Mother Nature, Highland Lake and Rockfern Cottage. | have 

learned to appreciate and preserve the natural and simple things 

2x34 in life, connect with the earth and water and maintain the 

1946. Left to right: Peter Nichols traditions of Rockfern Cottage for future generations in our 2. 

(my father), me at age 2 1/2, апа family. | feel very fortunate to have been introduced to "lake life 

my brother Pete at age 76 (woman as a child and have so many fond memories of the years | have 
on dock was a family friend) ^ lived at Highland Lake. 


Long Ago Days at Rockfern Cottage 
by Clare Stevens 


Rockfern Cottage is a typical early 1900s-style cottage, nestled in the 
woods on Carey's Point, between huge granite boulders that determined 
its footprint. The granite boulders had rumbled down from Massachusetts 
under the glacier that gouged out the depression in the earth and formed 
Highland Lake. As the years passed, leaves and needles accumulated 
= on the top of several of the largest rocks and tiny ferns found it a friendly 
habitat. Intrigued by this beautiful garden made by Mother Nature, the 
cottage was named Rockfern. 


| My mother's father, Clifford J. Hill, was a dentist whose office was on 

| Bank Street in Waterbury. However, Clifford was a countryman at heart 

Great Grandpa and loved fishing and hunting. He would venture to rural Highland Lake 
Willard Hill, age 80 and eventually purchased Rockfern Cottage іп 1923. The cottage had 

(Clifford's father),ona been built in 1912 and, while it was primitive, it could accommodate his 
rock at КосКјет. three children and other family members. Clifford's father, Willard, would 

accompany him and was the oldest generation in our family to enjoy the 
lake. Today, we have had six generations in our family who have loved Rockfern and the 
many changes it has seen during 98 years. 


As teenagers, my mother Alice Hill and her sister 
Clarice (my namesake) were sent by train from 
Waterbury to live for the summer at Rockfern; 
father Clifford joined them on weekends. As my 
mother and | would look at old photos of 
Highland Lake from the 1920s, her stories 
tumbled forth. 


“We would get off the train in downtown Winsted 
with our trunks packed for our summer stay. 
There was a livery nearby the train station and -$ 
we'd rent horses, load our trunks and ride uphill = : onc E of Ј 
to the lake. After unloading our belongings, we'd Left to right: Aunt Clarice Hill (my namesake) and 
ride back downhill to town. The horses would Alice Hill (my mother) on Wakefield Boulevard, 1923. 
start to gallop; they knew they'd be fed upon Horses were rented from livery downtown. 
arrival and we just had to hold on tight. | 

remember how we'd giggle with our hair flying out behind us. By the time we walked back 
uphill to the lake, we were so exhausted, but we had arrived and were filled with excitement 
and anticipation of what the summer would bring," explained Alice. 


a 
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Rockfern Cottage was very primitive in 1923 and for many years thereafter. Alice and her 
sister canoed to the icehouse to retrieve a chunk for the icebox or father Clifford would pick 
one up and put it on the bumper of his Model T. Kerosene lamps and candles provided 
lighting. The hand pump mounted next to the kitchen sink drew lake water and the kitchen 
wood stove provided heat and a cooktop. The "necessary room" was an outhouse in the 
woods one flight up the stone steps from the cottage. Drinking water was retrieved from the 
spring at the north end of the lake by carefully walking up the hillside to avoid dropping the 


day glass jugs. A bar of soap tucked into the rocks at the shoreline was used 
& 789 for occasional bathing while swimming. 


Those were the simpler times. When | was a young child, my mother 
would tell me stories of their summer adventures at the lake. For 
entertainment, Alice and Clarice canoed to Wheeler’s Point to pick the 
y abundant blueberries (there were no homes on the point then). They also 
canoed to the Pavilion on the east side of third bay. Equipped with a 
38 lantern and windup Victrola with one-sided records, they delighted in 
paddling the one-and-a-half miles down the lake. My mother would say, 
with a twinkle in her eye, that sometimes it would take them quite a while 
6 to get to the dance. As she and her sister paddled by the old cottages, 
Clifford J. Hill (Alice people sitting on their porches would call out "Play that one again.” Such 
bec ai Pen у favorites as Alma Gluck, Valentino and Caruso would be spun again with 
g his dog, і . 
cheers and applause coming from the porch audiences. Wisely, the “Hill 
Girls” would leave a kerosene lantern on the end of their dock, a miniature lighthouse, so they 
could find their way home in the dark. There were no streetlights or house lights to follow. 


My mother and | spent many happy hours, especially during the final six years of her life 
when she lived with my husband Gerry and l, reminiscing about those days of long ago. 
Highland Lake was her "heaven on earth" and her roots. Before she passed on at age 94 
(1999), she asked me to spread her ashes among the rocks and ferns. She has become a 
part of Rockfern Cottage and Mother Nature's wonders that will live on forever. 
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Summer Romance Becomes a Lifetime Marriage 
A Story of Roger and Clarice Manternach as told by Clare Stevens 


It was the summer of 1925 and weekenders and full-time summer 
residents occupied the few cottages around Highland Lake. Alice 
and Clarice Hill, the *Hill Girls," were teenagers living at Rockfern 
Cottage. They had arrived by train from Waterbury and were joined 
by their brother, father and grandfather on weekends. Their mother 
had died of pneumonia in 1910 like so many others who lost their 
lives to this dreaded disease. 


One day, as the Hill girls were canoeing in second bay, they met two 
brothers who were sporting their new "kicker" (small motor) on their 
wooden boat. Roger and Bruce Manternach had arrived from West 
Hartford, accompanied by their parents' gardener, and were living in 
their cottage across the lake from Rockfern. 


It was "love at first sight" between Clarice and Roger. The 
summer romance flourished while boating, swimming and dancing 
at the Pavilion; it was magical! The teens would gather on the 
Manternach dock in the morning to catch the sun as it shone on the western shore and then 
would migrate to Rockfern Cottage for their afternoon water activities and antics. One such 
antic displayed Roger's physical prowess and sense of balance as he successfully did a 


1929 Roger Manternach and 
Clarice Hill (my aunt) 


headstand on a rudimentary surfboard towed 
behind their boat. You can imagine the hours 
of practice that took! 


When the summer ended, Roger was 
departing to attend Dartmouth College and 
Clarice was off to Northfield Seminary. Family ^ So 
members dismissed their acquaintance as a 
summer romance. However, the couple had Я 
vowed to write one another and meet again the ` кш. * a ^ 
next summer. Ten summers later, after Roger /??3 Roger Manternach doing a headstand with his 
and Clarice had graduated from their brother Bruce driving (first boat with a "kicker ") 
respective schools and endured a long courtship, the couple was married. 


Although my Aunt Clarice passed away seventeen years ago, Uncle Roger still enjoys coming 
to Highland Lake at age 98. Over the past eighty years he has spent countless hours 
enjoying the treasures of lake life. One of his vivid boyhood memories is when he watched 
ice being made in the two icehouses on the north shore. The turning gears that drove the belt 
to carry fifty-pound chunks of ice from the lake fascinated Roger. He recalls the men who 
wore rubbery harnesses to carry the heavy ice on their backs and stack them with sawdust 
between for preservation. Today, Uncle Roger still drives his 1988, 12-cylinder Jaguar 
convertible to Stew Jones who maintains it in his business located in the renovated icehouse. 


| Roger also tells of watching the haying 
operation on the Moore farm that was behind 
his parents' cottage. Pictures he took show 

... the hillside cleared of trees with a beautiful 

view down toward second bay. Today that 

EU hillside is a forest and a testament of what 

f nature produces in eighty years if land is 

О untouched. Uncle Roger's childhood 

3 memories lie deep in his heart and soul as 

does his love and loyalty to my namesake, 

Aunt Clarice. | feel fortunate to have Uncle 

Roger as the oldest living member in our 

family. His humor still abounds as he 

declares “Clarice, you know, I’m getting older!” 


1925 View of Second Bay from Moore Farm, 
behind Manternach Cottage 


Old Postcard 
by Unknown Writer 


Sunday P.M. 


Sitting in the Pavilion on the eastern 
shore of this lake. The Winsted- 
Torrington trolley connects with a 
shoreline trolley (5¢ fare) which climbs 
up to the lake through the woods, 
rocks and beautiful ferns on both sides * 
of the track. It is very quiet here. No 
catch penny shows open, only two 
refreshment booths. A boulevard- 
oiled roadway runs back of the 
cottages and seems to surround the 
lake. Was sorry to decline your Stony 
Creek invitation but this week's 
vacation was mapped out sometime ago including this weekend at Winsted, mainly on 
account of its restfulness and to visit Camp Pioneer. 


View from the Pavillion 


It is now 3:30 p.m. and autos are arriving and the crowd increasing. A few are bathing, water 
warm but air cool. Picnic parties lunching at tables in the grove. Our cottage has the name 
"Money Sink." 

ы. 
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Highland Lake Memories 
by Joyce Tuttle 


It's hard to know where to begin putting down thoughts and memories | have of dear Highland 
Lake...so many things run through my mind as | think of the cherished times we spent at 
the lake. 


My parents, Marian and Dick Tuttle, built their cottage around 1940, along with my Aunt “Hilly” 
and Uncle “Lip.” They each had their own bedroom and living room, sharing a kitchen and 
front porch. There was a two-seater outhouse. They built the cottage on what was then a 
small island, part of the property my grandfather, James Howell Price, had with a cottage that 
sat alongside the then flourishing Sucker Brook. My grandfather had purchased the property 
around 1900, as a retreat for his cure for "allergies" (so they said), but as an avid fisherman, | 
think that was the real motivation. | always heard stories that he would drive up from 

New Rochelle, New York (at the time an all-day trip) with my grandmother and their five 
children. He would get out of the car, grab his scythe, and work his way to his fishing boat, 
leaving his wife to fend for the kids and the unloading of the car. This always amazed me, 
given how many years ago this occurred. 


With two cottages next to one another in Sucker Brook Cove, the thing that was most 
precious was all the wonderful family times we had. The kids would play while the adults had 
their cocktails and talked about - you got it - religion and politics - but all we heard was a great 


deal of laughter and chatter. Those late afternoon cocktail hours continued through 
numerous generations. 


Here are some of the things that come to mind as І recall my years at the lake: 


Learning to swim. 

Falling asleep to the sound of the bullfrogs or listening to the music from the calliope at the 
skating park in third bay as it маќеа across the lake putting me to sleep on a summer's 
night. 

Cars revving their engines at the trotting park - we called it the "Race Track" because of the 
early stock car races. There were times when young men would run across to our cottage 
and ask my dad and uncle to help them turn their upside-down cars over so they could 
race again. 

The time | was swimming and someone came around the sharp corner and landed in the 
old Sucker Brook. All of a sudden the water was filled with gasoline and all the adults were 
dashing about. 

Going down to Danahers cottage to play with the Gilson cousins. We'd swim rain or shine 
and do daredevil things under the dock. One time Bob Gilson got stuck in the ladder, and it 
was a frightening time for all of us as adults extracted him from the ladder and revived him 
in the boat house. 

Danahers had a beautiful Chris-Craft speedboat, and they taught us to waterski. Tom 
Danaher and his beautiful new bride, Nancy, arrived for a time and she waterskied while 
pregnant. | thought that was so daring and cool. 

When we were young, Sucker Brook Road was a dirt road. My sisters and | would walk up 
Sucker Brook Road as we would on occasion be invited for summer picnics to play with the 
Sturm children and their cousins. At the time it seemed like such a long walk. 

Madeline Verona, who lived down the road in what | think was called Red Pine Lodge, was 
a bit older but considered me a playmate when younger cousin Diana would visit. 

Madeline would row us around in her little boat and sing "Canadian Sunset." She had a 
beautiful voice, and | wanted to grow up and be just like her. 

| remember the time Madeline, Diana, my sister Sue and | took a long walk following 
Sucker Brook. We came upon the old gun factory ruins and a little log cabin. Deep into 
the woods a man came out on the porch of the cabin and we thought he had a gun. We 
ran like we'd never run before, and came home hours later tired, hungry and thirsty. We 
were convinced we'd walked "seventeen miles." 

My sister and | would paddle in our canoe across the lake to visit Mary and Heather 
Matheson. They were great playmates. We'd swim all day, and venture back across the 
lake in the dark and sometimes stormy weather, wondering if we'd make it home. At 

times we'd take that old canoe and turn it upside down, making it a float - it's a wonder it 
didn't sink. 

Pauline Cady, a little old woman from town, walked by every day on her way to feeding her 
many cats that had taken over the old Cady cabin up on Forest Road. If it wasn't a wave 
and hello from her, then we'd surely get a visit from an old professorial guy like Mr. Berard. 
Sailing club parties and picnics were also a special part of our summers as we got older. 
These gatherings were often held on Saturday nights at different cottages like Biondis' or 
Traubs'. Partygoers aged from about 13 to 30 had a grand time singing, talking, swinging 
on Traubs' rope swing and enjoying a "first beer." The sailing club had moonlight sails, and 
folks would hang all sorts of crazy things from the masts of the Lightning class boats - what 


| really remember was they hung bras. The Sunday sails were very serious; the sailing 
parties were pure fun. 

e At summer's end, sailing club picnics were often held at Platt Hill Park. Following a 

cookout and awards, folks would play baseball in the field. | remember a few folks sliding 

in the cow pies as they headed toward base. 

| remember that first “love” from a summer romance. 

Seeing the flood marks still on the walls of the cottage years after the destruction of the 

hurricane that took so much of Winsted. 

* Living through the construction of the Sucker Brook Dam that took away our brook, left us 
in silt for years, but had a happy ending with the beautiful vistas from the top of the dam, 
hundreds of unspoiled acreage behind the dam, and lush new greenery around the area. 

* Poking around in the cattail reeds or tubing around in the cove with little Andrea Closson; 
our age difference didn't matter — we were both explorers. 


Lastly, and most importantly, Highland Lake gave me lifelong friends — Clossons, Sullivans, 
Coopers - wonderful daydreams and a place to dream about. 
T 
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Growing up at Highland Lake 
by Wendy Allshouse 


One of my first memories of the lake was when my Dad 
took me over to Toto's for dinner when my brother was 
born. He was on Dad duty while my Mom was in the 
hospital after delivery, and he decided that a snowmobile 
ride to Toto's on spaghetti Thursday was the best thing to 
do with a hungry four-year-old . . . | agree! As grew 
older, my memories of Toto's grew to include walking or 
biking there with my friends to get penny candy and cold 
birch beer in glass bottles. Toto's was always busy 

= between the café and the boat launch/gas pumps, and the 


^ same gang could usually be found sitting at the counter 


chatting with Carl and Gert. 


After the Lauzon family moved across the street from us, 
we started to have quite an elaborate ice rink on the lake. 
~ This rink was built by many hands but primarily by Bob 
——— Lauzon and my father. The rink had wooden sides, 

hockey goals made from tennis netting and plumber's pipe 

along with huge professional stadium lights. Bob even built 
a homemade "Zamboni" which consisted of his lawn tractor towing a tank full of hot water 
which flowed through a copper pipe with a piece of carpet under it for proper ice smoothing. 
Bob also used to boil maple syrup and pour it onto the snow, producing maple taffy which 
was always a special treat. His terrific ingenuity produced much of the fun our entire 
neighborhood enjoyed and still does to this day! Between the ice rink and all of the 
snowmobiling, little "Stumpy Cove" was quite a hub of winter activity. 


Wendy, Age 2 3/4 


, Jean-Lor-Cove, The Boulder, Mari- 


‚ Nonnewaug Camp, White's Heights, Never Sleep 


1 \tmore 


Some other things that come to mind are: 


Walking over to Bruno’s for candy that | would charge to my parents’ account 
(sorry Mom!) and being sent there to pick up hot dogs, etc., from Nonni, Charlie 
and Janice. 

Hanging out in our “forts” in the woods on Shore Drive. 


Riding our bikes around Shore Drive and Perch Rock Trail all day. My best friends 


growing up were Lori DiMartino (Gibb) and Janelle Dew (Lazzaro), so our legs got 
a workout going between each other’s houses all day long. 

The boys building and using a jump to do bike tricks off the end of the dock. 

Ice skating to Holland Beach with my Dad, which seemed like miles from our 
house near Resha Beach. 

Feeding ducks stale bread and cracked corn and watching for the new babies 
every spring. 

Bobby Lauzon's “bobsled” track that he built from snow with big banked corners 
and hosed down with water each day to make it really fast. It was a feat to 
complete the run and not end up in the road on Wakefield Boulevard. 
Snowmobiling up to the "Bowl" behind Sucker Brook Dam and riding the Lauzons' 
huge toboggan. 

Our maroon Correct Craft Mustang with the chrome “barefoot” accelerator pedal. 
Learning to waterski from "Uncle" Jack Rouleau and lots of riding shotgun. 
Wearing life jackets while playing in the backyard. 

Being afraid of stepping on crayfish and snapping turtles. 

Watching muskrats crack open mussels near Toto's. 

The "Greater Laurel Transfer" Triathlon. 

Listening to the bullfrogs near Resha Beach on hot summer nights and the ice 
cracking in winter. 

The annual boat parade. 

Covering the boat and stretching to reach the snaps as a kid. 

Great "Trick or Treating" on Halloween. 

Our huge July 4 neighborhood parties which have become legendary. 


Those were the days of going out to play and not coming back until we heard the 


dinner bell . . . yes, my Mom had a ship's bell on the porch that she used to ring to 
call us home. 


We were often sunburned, bug bit, sweaty, dirty, grass stained, tear stained, wet or 


cold and sometimes scraped up, but we loved it. Many of us who were lucky be 


sharing their own Highland Lake memories one day.enough to grow up here are now 


parents, aunties and uncles to another generation who will hopefully be sharing their 
own Highland Lake memories one day. 


amp Shabelh, Seminole, Twill Do, Wnodogoie, Lake Banks, Rouonten 
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There is no way | could possibly recount all of the memories | have growing up in this 
wonderful place, but there is a poem that | think captures the feeling that | have looking back 
on it all. | saw this poem in the Winsted Evening Citizen when | was 10 years old and have 
kept the little yellowed clipping ever since: 


Highland Lake 
If it were human 
It would be my only love, 

For І have shared all my life with this place. 
It has watched me grow in every way, 
Heard the echoes of my laughter, 

Seen the falling of my tears. 

It has listened to me in my dreams, 

It has been a place to gather or just to be alone. 
It has comforted me and given me 
a home without walls. 

Through seasons and seasons, 

Night and day, it has always been there 
And l've never had to wonder if it really cared. 


- Anonymous 


My Reflections 
by Sheryl Grant 


Always lamenting and protesting to Sheila Borla and Shirley Allshouse that I, as a fifteen-year 
“newcomer,” do not have a story of Highland Lake to share, | had to do some serious 
reflection on my family's life here at the lake. 


There was never an old canoe, a long-gone favorite Chris-Craft or a swimming rock to write 
about. No cottage, long ago demolished, held memories for me or my family. Perhaps fifteen 
years of loving and living on Highland Lake was not long enough to conjure special memories 
here. 


Would the time my then high-school-aged son and his best buddy, Tom Clark, on a whim, 
swam out to the middle of third bay in the darkness of night with nary a light from the shore to 
guide them be a cause for reflection? How about when | first met Marlene Rouleau, 
beginning a steadfast friendship lasting all these years - is this fond reflection one of interest? 
She, a media person, and 1, a sub at Regional 7, met by chance during a fire drill. Noticing 
she was wearing the same Land's End duck-embroidered turtleneck that | was, | just had to 
introduce myself. | soon found that we shared more than a passion for ducks and Land's End 
turtlenecks: we also shared in the history of the same cottage on the lake. Her story was from 
the past - the many happy summers she spent at her grandmother's cottage, which now, in 
present time, is my family's place to create our own memories. 


Then suddenly to reflect gave me pause. My son's first prom pictures are reflected in the 
water of the lake. My beloved dog, Blue, is reflected in the water, patiently swimming by my 
side. My husband, finally fishing and just relaxing by the water's edge, is reflected in the 


sunlight that he so loved. My dad, well into his eighties and unlikely to drive distances, was 
always ready to drive, no matter his age, from the Connecticut shore to the lake for a visit. 
Being an ocean lover, he always found lakes boring - not this one! My dad and my mom, too, 
are reflected by the water's edge and in my heart many, many times! 


These events, special and dear to me, captured in the reflections of my mind cannot be 
erased accidentally by a sudden stirring of the calm lake by a “critter” or a passing motorboat. 


These faces that | love and still see have all grown older, some now with their own families, 
starting new lives. Some others have departed this world: yet | can still see their images 
reflected in the calm, loving waters of our lake and in those reflections of my memory which 
cannot be scattered or diffused. These memories | will cherish always and forever. 
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Memories 
by Betty Formaggioni 


My father, Julius Whiting, bought the property at 
748 Lake Drive, Barton's Point, in 1923, 86 
years ago. Our family made seasonal trips, 
enjoying many picnics at the site. Sometime 
shortly afterward in the 1920s, the present-day 
cottage, originally designed as a boathouse, was $ 
built. The new building became a summer house : * 
for our family and the boats my father so loved =. 
remained on shore! cs 


Dad truly had a seaman's heart, collecting boats 
in need of repair and paint. Since marine paint 
was not in our family's budget, Dad mixed all 
colors of leftover wall paint to leave us with very ===- 

interesting and unusual looking wooden boats. | Many helping hands 

still chuckle remembering the year that we had three mauve rowboats. Dad's favorite boat 
was an old one-cylinder launch. Two incidents come to mind when | think of that launch. 


" 
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My father and friends clearing the land, early 1930s. 


* Mysister, who shared our father's love for the launch, chose to take it to the north head of 
the lake on Sunday mornings. She loved to crank up the old launch, sometimes taking 
forty or so swings with the crank. She would leave the launch at Toto's and walk to St. 
Joseph's Church in Winsted. As instructed by our father, who had a fondness for old and 
interesting items, Ginny removed the old "car clock" from the launch. She also, as she 
weekly promised our dad, disabled the launch's motor by removing the coil - thus ensuring 
that the craft would be at its mooring when she returned from church. Without that 
promise, Ginny would not be permitted to take the launch. With these "valuables" in hand, 
Ginny trekked to church. Imagine the sight of a young girl hefting a black box (wires 
sticking out) and the old car clock, placing them on the pew beside her. In this day and 
age, | expect a scene would be created with such suspicious items in view. 

* Again, it was Ginny and the launch. She had several friends out on the lake for a ride. 
Ginny didn't realize how water carried voices. As she and her friends approached the 
dock, Ginny was heard by all on land to say "Don't tell my father" As she tied on, Dad 
inquired, much to Ginny's surprise, "Don't tell him what?" 


Dad died in 1954, one year before storms Connie and Diane in August of 1955, caused heavy 
damage, flooding Torrington and Winsted. My cousin and her family were renting the cottage 
from my mother when the flood hit. Mom, alone in Torrington, had no electricity or water - she 
couldn't even flush a toilet. Our cousins, however, at the lake had well water, a kerosene 
stove for cooking and lights as well as an outhouse. Although our cousins strongly suggested 
Mom join them in such convenience, she chose to remain in her Torrington home. 


In 1969 my husband and | bought the property from my mother and built a permanent home 
alongside the cottage. All the usual pastimes followed - kids enjoying waterskiing, boating, 
swimming and the friendships of other children at the lake. | still think of our home as a 
gathering place, as relatives and friends often hit the welcome mat. We like to party and 
consider ourselves fortunate to have such a neat place to celebrate our friendships and recall 
prior days with family members. 


Our hospitality was extended a few years ago, as a family of raccoons moved in under my 
deck! There were a mother and three babies. They would come out at night and return in the 
morning. They had a regular routine, which | learned. When | had à 
company, we would be entertained by them as we sat out and T 
waited for the show. They seemed to accept our presence, as ] | 

long as we were quiet and still. When the family had finally left, | 

had a professional соте to remove them and block the entrance f, 
they had used - evicted!! To my surprise, there was another рч 
entrance and either that family or another one took up residence l 
the next year. Finally, all entry points were discovered and ' 
blocked. Guest Raccoon 
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Last Swim 
by Lewella H. Francis 
(Published in the Winsted Journal 3/19/10 upon her death at the age of 101) 


Not the last time! 
Not yet. How can | leave 
This golden sunlight, frosting waters blue— 
These drifting, cream-whipped clouds against the sky 
and maple rubies floating here and there? 


Even the misty mornings of July 
Were not as calm, untroubled, glory-touched 

As this late-autumn pool— 

Bathed in the silent joy of loneliness. 

How many times, again, will | become 

A rippled marking on your shining face— 
or, looking past your far-off, distant shore to greening hills, 

find mother's milk again? 


Note: Lewella was a longtime resident of Highland Lake. She loved the lake and it was her 
last swim here at the age of 97 that inspired the poem, “Last Swim." Lewella, a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College in 1930, studied with Robert Frost and received a student poetry 
award from Edna St. Vincent Millay. A book of her poetry, "Golden Pebbles," was published 
in 1996. 


Some of Lewella's Memories 

At the turn of the century my grandfather, Gilbert 
L. Hart, built his first cottage at Highland Lake — a 
big green, double-decker on West Wakefield in 
third bay opposite Club Island. | first visited 
"Heartsease" at six months of age, іп 1909, and 
my summers for years thereafter revolved around 
"the lake." The early years, we enjoyed riding 
around "the cove" with Grandpa in the old round- 
bottom rowboat, pulling up a few pond lilies and 
viewing the pink lady-slippers growing near to the 
cottage: "Look, don't pick." | was the errand girl, 


Horse and Buggy on 
sent with the pail to bring water from the 
spring, opposite where the dry dam is now. 
The Boulevard was a dirt road, easy on the 

ooves of our Betsy. Her stable was at road 
level and at one end was the outhouse, a 
necessity in those days. 


e Boulevard 


The island was called Club Island because it 
: housed the clubhouse where the ladies 
Clubhouse on Island gathered (by canoe, or rowboat, of course - no 


Bathing at Dock, Highland Lake Club House, Winsted, Conn. | 


Highland Lake Clubhouse Dock city 


people" staying at the elegant Hiawatha Lodge, a 


fine summer hotel on third bay west. Emil von Elling 


(once named honorary USA track coach for the 
Olympics) and Ted Cann, both on New York 
University faculty, had summer camps dedicated to 
developing Olympic contestants in the hills up from 
the west side of the lake. In 1929, a civil 


Getting Around 


curtains were used in foul weather. 
The electric trolleys were owned at one time by the Torrington and Winsted Railway Trolley Line. The 
photograph was taken in Torrington, Connecticut. 


OPEN AIR TROLLEY operated spring, summer, and fall. Dropped can 


Roy S. Melvin c.1900 Photo courtesy of The Winchester Historical Society 
эм EU КАЛАТ ums 


HIGHLAND LAKE TROLLEY stopped in Burrville, during warm weather, where passengers transferred to 
the Highland Lake Trolley. The rail spur extended to Highland Park, also referred to as Electric Park. The 
trolley ride from Winsted to Electric Park was an additional five cents. Local residences and summer visitors 
enjoyed the amenities at the park. 


Roy S. Melvin c.1900 Photo courtesy of The Winchester Historical Society 


| causeway) for lunches, cards, afternoon tea 

. and Saturdays for dances. The tennis court 

| was in constant use, and even in the ‘20s | 
played on it frequently - resting between sets to 
eat wintergreen berries, which grew in 
abundance on the island. 


Transportation included not only the Betsys, 

| but also a fine motor launch, the Rosebud, 

= which was moored at the head of the lake and 
( made regular trips for residents, visitors an 


View from Hiawatha Lodge 


engineering class from NYU spent 
summer weeks at Hiawatha Lodge 
while doing their field study in the area. 


One of the popular stops for the 
Rosebud was the Pavilion, a small 
amusement park on the east side of 
third bay. There were attractions such 
as "chute-the-chutes" and a shooting 
gallery. Also, later on, there was a 
large dance pavilion, and on the other 
side of the road, a large shed available 
to picnic groups. 


Besides Betsy and Rosebud, we 
enjoyed the transportation of the 
trolley. A line ran between Torrington 
and Winsted, and a branch line ran 
from the main line over to the Pavilion. 
We always had our church picnic at the 
Pavilion and we arrived there, often, by 
the trolley. The branch ran over a 
deep ravine and the teenage boys 
always hung from the sides of the 
"open-air" car, scaring the girls. We 
set up our feasts of food in the shed, 


filling up the benches quickly and putting away tons of food, gallons of lemonade (made in 
milk cans) and gallons of Manchester Dairy ice cream. In the late ‘20s and ‘30s, the Pavilion 
hosted some of the well-known bands of the day, sometimes with a "battle of music," with a 
band at each end of the dance pavilion. 


The motorboats brought a change of character - no more canoes and rowboats but 
ascendancy of the ski club. We remember, too, the beautiful sailing club races. 


The “head” of the lake belonged to everyone - whoever had a suit and could walk up Lake 
Street. Boats and food were graciously served by the Loveteres. Woodland Park was a joy 
with high diving boards, which seemed specially made for Gene Sweeney. How could it have 
become a State Boat Launch? 


Hopefully, HLWA will be alert and protective of the beauty we still have, and youngsters 
enjoying the lake now will have joyous memories also. 


Written by Lewella Francis, September 2003, for the Highland Lake News 
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Highland Lake Sailing Club — the ‘50s 
by Topsy Davis 


Well, | admit that occasionally | can’t remember where my car keys are, but | still remember 
the verses to “Old King Cole,” (Editor's Note — apparently not a G-rated song) even 55 years 
later. The fabulous fifties would’ve been a lot less memorable if there had been no lake, nor 
sailing club, and the social life. How many times did we, under 21 years of age, maybe under 
18 for that matter, drink ourselves silly with beer? Then drive around a narrow curvy road 
with no street lighting. What a miracle no one ran off the road nor drove a boat into Hal 
Verona’s boathouse. 


Yes, the camaraderie, parties, waterskiing and boating made the summer fun. We “townies” 
got to use the lake year round with biking around it and swimming from Toto’s to the pavilion, 
moonlight skating and diving off the platform at Woodland Park. 


By the way, the night of “the flood” Bill Smith and | waded into an overflowing Sucker Brook 
trying to get at a six-pack of Schaefer beer we had hidden there. | think it ended up in the 
middle of third bay. Speaking of Sucker Brook, it flowed by the Trotting Park where we would 
trot out some drunks to do a few laps with car headlights providing illumination. 


We should have another reunion. The last one was maybe 15 years ago. | still have the tee 
shirt Carolyn Opper gave out - a nice blue one with HLSC on it. 


Sharing Highland Lake Memories 
by Tim Driscoll 


The Driscoll family moved to Highland Lake from West Hill Pond in 1950, and since then my 
memories of the lake are many. 


In 1950 we rented the place known as Inamere which means “by the water" in Swedish, | 
believe. Inamere had been owned by a wonderful couple named the Blakes. It was a 
massive structure, having three floors and nine bedrooms. It had a large wraparound porch 
where | learned to ride my bike. 


In 1954 Inamere was purchased by John Gatesy. The Gatesy property included a smaller 
dwelling located at the edge of Amity Cove, where their family was spending the summer. 
When the water rose in 1955, the smaller cottage flooded and the Gatesy's moved to the third 
floor of Inamere, our family’s summer rental, until the waters receded. The memories of my 
father's first Chris-Craft settling on dry ground halfway up the lawn are still vivid in my mind. 


The Garbus family lived next door and the Kaleels lived two doors north. | grew up with Gail 
and Cindy Garbus and to this day | consider them my sisters. Paul Kaleel is still a close 
friend as | was best man in his wedding and he in mine. Paul's dad, William Kaleel, Sr., was 
a lawyer in St. Petersburg, Florida, and they summered at the lake. He built the chairlift that 
ran from the cottage down the steep incline to the water, and a few years later he was very 
seriously injured when it malfunctioned. He did, however, survive. 


In 1957 we rented a place owned by the Ellis family. By then | had a 12-foot King Kraft 
bought from Toto with a 16-HP Firestone motor. Firestone was made by Scot Atwater. 
Remember those?? We named the boat “Lickity Split” and had Superman painted on its 
sides. We skied practically from sunup until sundown. Six gallons of gas and a quart of oil 
cost $1.85 - can you imagine?? 


In 1958 we purchased a place in third bay and named it the “Pedtimcha Cottage.” It was next 
door to Mrs. Norton and two docks up from Mrs. Shaffer’s cottage where the sailboat races 


were started. | still remember the starter yelling throuh a megaphone, ‘five minutes,” “two 
minutes,” and then the gun going off. 


| believe | was the youngest to ever join the Highland Lake Sailing Club at age 11. It was so 
much fun meeting at different houses every Monday evening. | remember with great 
fondness the Traubs, the Light boys, Jimmy and Jerry Biondi, the Zamborskis in first bay, Cy 
Italia, Bernie Spence - the moonlight sails and the semi-formal dances at the Torrington 
Country Club. 


In 1958 we formed the Third Bay Skiers with Al Magistrali. He taught us how to slalom, 
barefoot, trick, fly with the kite and soar with the parasail. Then Jack Rouleau taught us how 
to jump. Later on, | joined The Majestic Ski Club and skied every Monday off the beach. We 
put on shows a la Cypress Gardens all over the state. We had a great bunch of guys and 
gals. With nicknames the likes of: Boats, Lousy, Twerp and Suitcase, you have to believe we 
were a bunch of wild and crazy guys (and gals). Our parties and dances are legendary and 
rightly so!! 


| remember pulling up 14 skiers off of Walt Pleze's Chris-Craft Cobra which had a 360-HP 
fuelly ‘Vette in it. Ask Barbara Schroeder about that!! Walt finally got kicked off the lake for 
raising too much hell. 


In 1970 we bought Inamere from Raymond Oneglia and in 1986 we purchased Dr. Goldberg's 
place on Wheelers Point. Anyone remember Donna Goldberg and her 12-foot Penn Yenn 
with a 35-HP Evinrude? It was black and orange and she named it Pumpkin. 


Unfortunately, | also remember the accidental death of Janet Kott. She drowned right off our 
dock at the Pedtimcha Cottage - a very mysterious accident. | also remember the death of my 
friend, Billy Benjamin, who died in a boating accident off Russell's Island. 


People say that when the Pavilion burned, one could feel the heat as far away as Shelly's. 


My band in high school, The Chancellors, played often at Woodland Park, and it is a pleasure 
to be a part of that history. 


Does anyone remember Bobby Blake and his aluminum hull racing inboard? What about Ted 
Zoli and his 16-foot Penn Yenn with a 40-HP Merc he called "Wildcat"? 


Does anyone remember Patty Perkins, said to be the first barefooter on the lake? What 
about Bobby Birney and his little racer with the 10-HP Merc Hurricane and Lamont 
Hammonds beautiful Chris-Craft said to be the fastest on the lake? Then came ol' #151, said 
to be the second fastest, and then came Danahers’, reportedly the third fastest on the lake. 


Wow!! How nostalgic this has been! Thanks for the opportunity to share my thoughts. 
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Highland Lake Memories 
by Julie Schroeder Fabiaschi 


| loved summers growing up on Highland Lake. Our parents bought our cottage on Barton 
Point Road in the early ‘50s for $4,200! They didn't even own their own home yet, only had 
$200 for a downpayment, and had to take out a mortgage for the $4,000! With four children 
at that time, it was a risk, but we are all so thankful they did it! And even though there were 
six of us girls and our parents living there at one point, no one ever remembers being 
crowded in our tiny cottage! 


My older sisters always talked of daily skiing parties when a large group would start early and 
ski all day! My teen years in the mid-70s were not quite like that, but | had some really nice 
friends on the lake and had great times. Most days were spent either talking about boys with 
my girlfriend Leslie (from Hubbard's cottage two doors north of us) or making sure | was out in 
front whenever certain boats with certain boys driving them would cruise by! | knew the exact 
sound of the motor of whomever | had a crush on that particular summer. | guess that was 
one of many perks of not having a TV -my sister Laura and | were either playing cards, 
reading, doing gymnastics or making jewelry, so our hearing was extra sharp! When 
Nardellas' yellow boat would start up, it had a quiet hum, but it was easy to distinguish. 


Although their cottage was only four doors down, | somehow managed to run down front and 
hop into a chair and look like | had been there all along before their boat passed by our dock! 


The Traubs always had fun parties at their cottage, and my friend Susan (from St. Francis/ 
THS) and | were there a lot. They had a rope swing that was so scary but exciting, and you 
would ride it out over the water and then lean back and do a backflip off of it. | believe it 
finally had to be taken down when Jerry or Danny Traub took a bad fall from it. 


| One of my fondest memories was of 

| the sailboat races. One summer I 

| “crewed” for Rich Nardella. | had no 

idea that he had won the title for best 

| sailor for years until | stepped in. | 

knew nothing about sailing and | think 

| we came in second to last in our first 

! Sunday of racing. But before long he 

^ taught me what | needed to know and | 
М believe he ended up in good standing 

| by the end of the season. | do recall 

| being teased at the end of summer 

| sailing picnic for being preoccupied 

| and losing “sailing focus”! 


| | can't think of a better way to spend 
summers than at Highland Lake. 

There was nothing quite like being the 

first one out skiing in the morning, 
when the lake looked like glass. | even loved rainy days (every now and then). The rain 
would often start on the west side and we could watch it and hear it make its way, like a 
curtain of rain, coming across to our side. And there was nothing like the soft sound of the 
rain on the roof of the cottage during the night! 


Sailing Club Race 


Many fun days were spent entertaining family and friends, with us kids in the water practically 
all day, making up routines off our diving board and playing “king of the raft,” skiing or 
boating, or just relaxing in the sunshine. And what's better than having a cookout every 
night? We loved watching boats come by with six or seven skiers, or someone skiing 
barefoot, or riding up in a parasail. 


Some years our Dad just wouldn't move home and we'd stay until late September or even 
October with just one small heater in the living room. Although it was difficult to accept the 
end of summer, knowing that we would return to Highland Lake the next spring made winters 
go by so much faster! 


The Highland Lake Taxpayers' Association, Inc. 
Winsted, Connecticut 
1961 


The Board of Directors of the Highland Lake Taxpayers' Association held a meeting recently 
to discuss a proposal by the Union Pin Company pertaining to the permanent agreement 
concerning the level of Highland Lake. 


The other parties to this agreement are: The Winsted Hardware Manufacturing Co., Son- 
Chief Electric, Union Pin Co., the Town of Winchester and The Highland Lake Taxpayers' 
Association. 


The other parties have yet to submit their proposals but it is expected that they will do so 
shortly. 


The Board of Directors meets whenever necessary to keep this matter progressing and it is 
hoped that by June 1, 1961, a permanent agreement concerning the level of Highland Lake 
will be worked out to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 


The Association, with the co-operation of the Town of Winchester, has set up a new district 
system which will make it easier to quickly locate any cottage at Highland Lake. We expect 
this new system to be a great asset to all persons, especially in times of emergency. 


The districts will be designated in the new edition of the "Who's Who and Where at Highland 
Lake" now being prepared for publication. 
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Highland Lake Assoc. Organized 
1954 


WINSTED — A Highland Lake Association, composed largely of property owners at the lake, 
has been organized. The board of governors consists of representatives of the three bays 
and includes Roy Church, Varley Grenier, Douglas Dodge, Mrs. Anne Nelson, Thomas Doyle, 
Howard B. Deming, Sherwood Rogers, Thomas F. Wall, Howard G. Cann, Irving G. Smith, 
Bernard L. Spence, George S. Light, and Louis Prevost. 


The board of governors will appoint a committee to propose suggested regulations and to 
confer with Supt. of Police Waldo S. Heath and Police Commissioner Emile H. Ryan in regard 
to drawing up suitable ordinances for boating. The board will meet next Monday. 


Newspaper Article about Highland Lake Association being organized which predates the 
official first meeting minutes of the Highland Lake Taxpayers' Association in 1959. 


Project List at Hazelhurst 
by Charlie and Nancy Colton 


We lived in Windsor, Connecticut, and purchased the cottage at Cameron Point in May of 
1981. We had looked at a number of properties on the lake and decided this would be the 
best as it was off the busy road going around the lake. We had two young children who 
wanted space to play and there was plenty of space for parking and just a few stairs to the 
water's edge. 


We moved in on Saturday of Memorial Day weekend in the pouring rain. Tired after a busy 
day of moving, it was early to bed. The bedroom facing the lake had a wonderful view to the 
east. Sunday morning dawned beautiful with the sunrise and the strong rays coming in 
between the boards on the outside of the building as they did not meet each other!!! As there 
were no finished walls on the inside, not only did the sun come through, but also the rain and 
Snow. 


Our project list was soon started for this cottage that was built around 1910. We had a lot to 
learn about summer cottages, docks, and the incredible storms that would come up over the 
lake. After we had been there only a short time, a strong rain and wind storm came up during 
the night, so | went out on the dock to check the boat. The dock was not very big or heavy 
enough to hold the boat in place. There was no other place where the boat could be tied, so | 
took a 55-gallon barrel and placed it on the end of the dock, connected a hose to the pump 
and filled the barrel with water in order to create enough weight to keep the boat from pulling 
the dock away from shore. | was soaking wet but our dock and boat survived the night. 
Another project was then added to the list - a new dock. 


Years later another strong rainstorm brought water pouring down the slope from the parking 
area into the kitchen through the back door. Sheets of plastic were placed in front of the door 
and boards to hold it in place. But still the mud had to be cleaned out of the kitchen along 
with all the standing water. 


Over the years there were the usual “critters” getting into the cottage. Our nephew was 
staying the night with us and when Nancy went to the bedroom, she found a bat hanging from 
the ceiling. Trying to get the bat was a "Three Stooges" comedy of running around with a 
plastic container. 


Raccoons came down the chimney and field mice into the kitchen. As we did not want to kill 
them, we used a live trap and let them loose in the woods across Wakefield Boulevard. Our 
son painted their tails with spray paint to see if they were coming back because we had so 
many. Little did we know that our neighbors on the end of Cameron Point were getting funny 
looking mice in their basements. 


We all have these wonderful memories of our years at Highland Lake. The special times of 
beautiful sunrises or sunsets (depending on which side of the lake you are on), the quiet of 
the lake when only the fishermen are out, or after a busy weekend when the day-trippers 
have gone home, or watching for the majestic heron to land on the dock - they all took up 
many peaceful hours. 


Our children remember the fun times with friends taking swim lessons on the lake, waterskiing 
(who could forget the July 4 skiers eight or more across, carrying flags, going up and down 
the lake) and picnics. Their summers were a magical time of endless days and stargazing 
nights. And, yes, they did help with the Project List - sometimes! 
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Narrative Reproduced From: 
“A Glimpse of Highland Lake, Winsted, Conn." 
by Gilbert L. Hart 


Highland Lake is situated at Winsted, Conn., among the hills of Litchfield County, which are a 
continuation of the far-famed Berkshires, and for beauty of setting and accessibility is 
unsurpassed, being only one hundred and eighteen miles north of New York via N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. (Naugatuck Division), and thirty-five miles west of Hartford over the Central New 
England Railway. 


Winsted, being the junction of north and south with east and west state road systems, is 
ideally located for those who travel by motor car. 


This Lake among the hills is only one-half mile from the main business street of a 
manufacturing town of 8,000 population whose busy wheels are turned by its waters which 
fall 150 feet. There are several islands which appeal to those seeking retirement. The 
altitude is about 900 feet above sea level. 


Wakefield Boulevard is a delightful drive of seven miles, built by the town, encircling the 
Lake. It affords convenient access to every part of the shore which is all firm ground and 
available for cottage sites. This is one of the town's most attractive drives and is deservedly 
popular. 


The drive on the west side is quite close to the shore so that the water is in sight most of the 
distance, while on the east side of the lake the drive goes through magnificent woods, 
occasionally approaching the shore, varying the scenery enough to suit all tastes. This seven 
-mile ride once taken will never be forgotten. 


But little idea of the size of Highland 

Lake is gained from the views on account of 
its shape. It is, in fact, next to the largest 
body of fresh water in the state of 
Connecticut and has an area of 489 acres, 
affording ample space for the use of power 
boats, of which there are a large number, 
many of which are for hire. These afford a 
pleasant and convenient means of 
transportation. 


This Lake is a part of Winsted's water SOULS ea cdi 
system, being supplied from Rugg Brook Boat Landing, First Bay 


and Crystal Lake reservoirs through Sucker 
Brook. It also receives the water from a 
considerable watershed through Taylor 
Brook and is fed by innumerable springs. 


Occasionally there is a fine meadow that 
reaches to the Boulevard showing man's 

8 supremacy and joining with the nearby 

* woods to please the eye of visitors who will 
= find a comfortable hotel open during the 
summer months should they desire to linger 
awhile amid these scenes. 


Previous to the improvement of Winsted's 
water system in 1894, the water of Highland 
Lake was used for City purposes but at that 


Above and on the left and 
right: Stories on the 
Digging of the Dunnel 


| time the mains were extended to Crystal Lake and it became a 

` pleasure ground and now has nearly 150 cottages on its shores; this 
‚ development was gradual and came naturally from Winsted and the 
; nearby thriving town of Torrington. 


A social organization, composed of cottagers, has acquired a 

. picturesque island and erected a Club House which promises to 
become the center of the social life of the Summer Colony. It will not 
require a vivid imagination to develop the island view (Editor's note: 
reference is to Russell's Island, which then became known as Wall's 
sland, and now is the Horowitz property) into a most attractive Club. 
* They have erected a cozy Club House and built a tennis court among 


the trees which must be seen in use to fully realize the possibilities awaiting the Highland 
Lake Club. 


The Lake affords excellent fishing; Perch, Pickerel and Black Bass being the most abundant. 
Bathing is a favorite pastime with many. 


The aim of "A Glimpse of Highland Lake” is to introduce to the lovers of nature this delightfully 
picturesque spot and stimulate a desire to become acquainted with its many attractions, 
believing that it has only to become known to the lovers of nature to become popular. 


The Lake is reached directly from the center of the town over good walks where power 
launches, accommodatingly run for a ten-cent fare, will take one to any point on the Lake, 
also by electric cars via Junction Park to the east side of third bay and by a reasonable Jitney 
Service. 


Having abundant faith in the future of Highland Lake property, which has now been 
developed to an extent that assures its permanency, | am specializing in it and have in my 
hands for sale nearly all the undeveloped property and many individual cottages to which | 
invite your attention. 


The prices are still so reasonable that there is a good chance for investment. | offer cottage 
lots, hotel sites, furnished cottages and larger tracts if desired. A cottage at Highland Lake 
assures a restful vacation, without great expense, and will readily rent any season you do not 
wish to occupy it. 


For full particulars, price, etc., 
Address or call on Gilbert L. Hart, Winsted, Conn. 
Real Estate, Insurance and Business Broker 


Article provided by Sue Peacock 
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Lake Haus 
by Jean and Dick Labich 


For nearly 34 years the Labich family lived in Fairfield, Connecticut where we raised our five 
children: Richard, Jr., Bill, Carol, Bob and Dan. In the year 2000 we began to consider 
locating a summer home our children and their growing families could enjoy. We discussed 
this request with a very persuasive real estate agent in Litchfield and said we were in no hurry 
and if we found something we liked in "four or five years" that would be fine. 


Within two weeks the agent had us looking at homes all over Litchfield County and finally she 
said she wanted us to look at a house on Highland Lake. We had insisted the house had to 
be on the water and wanted a home on the east side of the lake so we could enjoy the 
sunsets. We both remember the first visit to the cottage, and as we drove down the driveway 
with the agent, we can remember first thinking “this is it” and then “what have we gotten into." 
Jean said later her heart went thump! thump! thump! Despite the fact it was winter, we were 
overwhelmed by the magnificent laurels growing at the lakefront. 


The lake and cottage reminded us of where Dick had grown up in Northern Illinois, and Jean 
especially saw the potential of the home with the marvelous view of the lake. It was a short 
time later when we began to realize the many problems we were facing in the restoration of 
the cottage originally built in 1923. After viewing the Winsted land records, we learned the 
previous owners were Dennis Kinzie (1998-2001), Edward and Maureen Leichner (1965- 
1998), Katherine Pitts (1948-1965) and Charles and Florence Root. We were unable to 
determine when the Roots lived in the cottage, nor were we able to find any earlier residents. 


We did talk to Edward and Maureen Leichner's daughter Ellen who had wonderful memories 
of the cottage and growing up on the lake. We too began to develop memories and realized 
quickly how lucky we were to find ourselves at the lake. 


Every summer the entire family (now with 10 grand- 
children), numbering 21, would all get together for a 
vacation week at the lake. Here is a picture of the 
family enjoying Sunday afternoon on the dock in 2004. 


As the family grew, we realized we needed more 
space, and after we sold our home in Fairfield in 2005, 
we decided to add a two-car garage, new entry parlor 
and three more rooms. This is a picture of the finished 
house as viewed from the lake. 


One of our early traditions was to 
^. take a picture of each member of z 5 
~ the family with the first fish they caught. The picture was immediately 
У р опа wall in the ae room. This picture is our grandson Carl, 


AS we had ever seen. In the fall it was simply spectacular and we really 
enjoyed looking at the tree and the lake from 
our deck all year long. It was our favorite 
tree, although we never found out what kind 
of tree it was. 


However, in a freak windstorm in the summer of 2009, it was 
toppled. What was strange was our grandchildren had left fishing 
poles and open cans of corn, their preferred bait, a few feet away 
from the tree, and they were not disturbed. Only our poor tree 
was no more. 


It was very disturbing and Dick, in a very serious and melancholy 
note, stated “we have lost the soul of the lake.” Our eldest 
granddaughter heard the remark and later presented him a picture 
frame exhibiting a small branch from the tree and the words “The 
Soul of the Lake.” Her wonderful gift is displayed in our living 
room. Here is a picture of the tree in spring. 


We will always remember the wonderful lake 
we discovered and the friendships we have 
developed around the lake and in town. We 
are still amazed and grateful for the 
extraordinary people we have met since we 
came to Highland Lake. 


How lucky we are! 
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Soul of the Lake 
by Kaitlyn Labich 


| used to wake up mornings of every season that we visited Grandma and Grandpa and look 
out the window. | saw the beautiful lake, shimmering with the early morning sun’s reflection, 
heard my family downstairs and smelled the most delicious blueberry muffins that grandma 
makes. But most of all, when | looked out that window, | saw the tree that has lived through 
years of wear and tear. | saw the tree many times through all of the seasons and each time | 
looked it seemed happier and more beautiful. My family always called it the “soul of the lake.” 


One day two years ago, during a crazy thunderstorm, a bolt of lightning struck the tree down. 
Everyone was very sad when they realized they could never look out the window and see the 
complete view again. Some said the “soul of the lake” was gone. But the soul of the lake is 
learning how to waterski the first time, or fireworks and sparklers on the Fourth of July or 
playing cards with your cousins at a nighttime barbecue. The soul of the lake is all the people 
living on it and the memories we share. 


Kaitlyn is the 15-year-old granddaughter of Jean and Dick Labich 
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Highland Lake - My Best Memories 
by Carl S. Lovetere, Jr. 


My best memories of Highland Lake. | hope you don't mind - | have a few. 


| guess my first memory was at the early age of five. My birthday is August 18. | got my first 
bike and it was raining and raining and my grandfather, Toto, said the lake may overflow. He 
was right - it rained all night, and that was the start of the flood of 1955! 


My next big memory was somewhere around 1957 to 1960 (7 years old to 10 years old) 
helping my grandfather build wooden row boats that he rented out to fishermen. 


In the following years as a youngster, swimming with other children in the area; we swam out 
to a raft in front of the store. (Editor's Note: The "store" is Lovetere's Boulevard Grocery and 
Restaurant.) Sometimes we swam out to a large rock we could stand on or we tested out our 


swimming skills trying to swim through the flow of water going out the gate. If we got really 
brave, we would climb up to the top of the gatehouse and jump off into the water. 


Also, in 1957 when I was 7, there was a family from Torrington, Carl and Josephine (Joe) 
Travers, that came to the lake on weekends. They were regulars in the store. They had a 17 
-foot aluminum Starcraft boat with about a 50-horse engine. One weekend as they launched 
their boat and guided it out to my Uncle Sal's dock where they would fill it with gas and be on 
their way, Carl dropped the keys into the lake off the dock. | volunteered to dive in and get 
them for him. | dove in and easily found his keys. The water was so clean you could read the 
names on the bottle caps on the bottom. For my reward Carl offered to teach me how to 
waterski. In those days the waterskis were like big fiberglass banana peels. ! got right up 
and made it almost around the whole lake - a great first start! 


Then in my early teens on each second Saturday in April | would get up with Ma and Dad 
about 4:00 or 4:30 in the morning to open the store on Opening Day of fishing season for the 
fisherman and friends and family. | remember going out at 6:00 a.m. and blowing a fog horn 
to let the fishermen know it was now legal to fish. 1, myself, was not all that interested in 
fishing, but | loved those opening days and the breakfast crowds in the store. 


Those Were the Days 

Also in the mid-1960s | remember being at the Andrews’ home (Uncle Wally and Aunt Millie) 
on Wakefield Boulevard. Every Saturday and Sunday they had a big group of friends and 
family members there for a waterfront cookout and all-day skiing party. It seems like | skied 
all weekend! 


| also remember helping my parents around the store, picking up soda bottles around the lake 
for two cents apiece and selling night crawlers to the fishermen for two cents apiece. 


Around 1963 my parents purchased a boat from Bobby Kennedy. It was a 10- or 12-foot 
Aristocraft, and | think my first motor on it was a 7.5 Evinrude. With the help of my Dad and 
Grandpa Toto we made what I called a “surfboard.” It was black with yellow lines on it. | 
didn't know it then but those were the colors for my grandfather's Pond Hill Athletic Club. The 
board was like an aquaplane with a rope connected to the boat and another one that | could 
hold onto when | stood on it. | pulled a lot of my cousins around first bay on it. 


In the late ‘60s (my high school years) | skied with Gary Fecto. The boat belonged to his dad, 
Bob Fecto - it was an aluminum Starcraft with a 60- or 75-horse motor. For a couple of years 
there we were the "kings of the lake"! 


In those days a really popular part of the lake was Woodland Park. It was a great place for 
swimming, amusement, dances on the weekends and battles of the bands. Then during the 
winter there would be ice skating and bonfires on the weekends at Holland Beach. 


Then | joined the Laurel Water Ski Club 
(headquartered at Doug Dodge's place) and 
did a lot of skiing with Gary Fecto, Moe 
Fitzgerald and Ricky Hennequin. We'd try to 
see how many skiers we could pull up with one pee 
boat. There was one guy who had a wooden 
inboard with a gold fin on the back and it had 
some big Chevy engine in it. We tried it with 
one of Eddie Barrett's boats and one time with 
the Laurel Water Ski Club hooking two boats 
together - one was Archie Perez's and one was === = z = 
Earl Iffland’s. Luarel Water Ski Club Dock and Jump 
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After high school | got away from waterskiing, 

working and going to college, but then | 

returned in 1972 and purchased my first 

EL MasterCraft in 1975. | think it was around that 
“%14 time that | helped the Laurel Water Ski Club 


= great group of people in it and we all looked 
= forward to the big ski tournament every year 

= = held on the first weekend after Labor Day. 
Tournament Day at the Laurel Water Ski Club During those years it was great to have a lot of 
younger kids in the club. | think there were six or seven young members who entered 
tournaments in the area and did very well. 
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All through those early days, the biggest and best times were the times in our restaurant - the 
fishermen, the breakfast crowds, and of course the Thursday Pasta Days! In the winter we 
got the ice fishermen and the snowmobilers. 


Another joy was having my teenaged daughter, Kelly, visit the store and ski on the lake during 
the summer and snowmobile during a winter visit. 


Yes, the store was the place - the stories, the families, the friends, the regulars who came a 
lot of the time just for a good cup of coffee, an order of Italian toast and conversation with 
friends for an hour or two. 


| know everyone has their own stories but to me and our family the lake and the store was 
24/7 spring, summer, fall and winter - waiting for the ice to melt on a spring day before fishing 
season, waiting for the ice to freeze so we could walk or skate on it, the leaves changing to 
beautiful colors on a calm day in the fall and reflecting all the way across the lake. For me it's 
kind of hard to try to find the best memory. 


So enjoy Highland Lake all year long. | hope you are keeping the water as crystal clean as it 
was in those days. 


Carl S. Lovetere is now a resident of Florida. 


Spillane Memories 
by Bob Spillane (PaPa) 


My Mom and Dad bought a cottage in third bay in 1953 for $5,000 — | was nine years old. 
The cottage came with a dock and a row boat. My first motor was a Champion 77 
horsepower. After passing my parents' swimming test, | could take the boat out on the lake. 
My mother told me to go to the end of the lake into first bay to get bread and milk at the store. 
| found Toto's gas docks and the store, but on the way home | couldn't find the cottage! It all 
looked different from the water. The rowboat eventually got traded for a faster boat with 
waterskis and surfboards, and by the age of 10 | was skiing all day. 


On both sides of the cottage our neighbors were from Torrington and were great summer 
friends. George Jacob (on one side), whose father ran an ice cream store, and on the other 
side was the Wilutz family with about 8-10 kids! Every day was fun on the water and great 
socializing. Walt Schroeder from Schroeder Equipment in Torrington would take us out 
waterskiing every night and weekend ‘til dark. 


Mary Jane Schroeder was the first girl | ever kissed - boy, did | see stars - | couldn't believe | 
did that! What great friends at the lake: Doug Dodge at the ski club with his hydroplane and 
Archie Perez. Rosebud Wall with her Chris-Craft that she would drive sitting up on the side 
and steering with her foot. Sue Hennequin, the Driscoll brothers who were in Troy’s cottage, 
Johnny, Jimmy and Pat Hague, Carl and Marie DePoli - the list goes on and on. | remember 
asking Rosebud Wall one day how we ever got to know so many people on this lake. We 
used to just wave to people on every dock and stop to talk to them. 


After getting married to my wife, Cheryl, we would return to the lake and rent the family 
cottage from my older sister for the month of August. We kept the big boat in Mystic, 
spending time up on the Maine coast and the St. Lawrence Seaway out on the Great Lakes 
down Jacob's Ladder and onto the Hudson and back to Mystic. But in the early '80s after 
spending August at Highland Lake, we decided to retire the big boats and buy a house here 
on the water. We picked out our five favorite houses and sent letters to all five: Barton's 
Point, Wheelers Point, the Narrows, and a large house on the east side of third bay, and the 
yellow house on the island also in third bay. Three of the five called us back and we settled 
on the yellow house on the island. In 1984 we spent our summers here until 2005 when we 
moved in full time. Our three great children, two boys and one girl, gave us seven fantastic 
grandchildren. We have several dogs and a cat, and l'm sure we all agree that this lake has 
been a wonderful friend and growing experience for us all. 


by Kelley Williams McElroy, 
mother of the grandchildren of "Papa" and "Grammy" Spillane 


My earliest memories about the lake are at my grandmother's cottage. A very small cottage 
bought by her and her sister for a small price, a place to take her children for the summers. 
Mildred and Eleanor loved the lake. It was an hour drive to get to their summer cottage. 
can remember lots of swimming, big meals and lots of family, just how they both wanted it. 


The tradition continues although that small cottage has since left the family. Another house 
came into our lives in 1984. | have been very lucky to have four kids grow up each summer 


at the lake. Some thoughts: if you skied to first bay you got to go to the candy store - back 
those years ago the boat races held were not always legal - the ski club in first bay and their 
famous ski jump (my brother once tried it by tube)- July 4, when the lake always has had the 
best fireworks in the state, and the traditional boat parade - the year the Sunday no wake was 
implemented (and it's hard to believe we never had this). My favorite memory is hard to pick; 
| am very fortunate to say that. The lake breeze, the smell of barbeque, the smell of a fire, 
the laughter from across the lake, the laughter of your children, the feel of the sun on your 
face, the smell of sun lotion - all memorable parts of a wonderful life. | have friendships that 
will last a lifetime because the lake has/will always be a magical place. 


by the Spillane grandchildren. 
who spend as much time as possible with Papa and Grammy at their lake house. 


From Caitlin McElroy, Age 16 

My most distinct memory would be one stormy summer night when we were all there and 
totally exhausted from skiing and tubing all day. | fell asleep and my Mom said, "Caitlin - 
Look, a house is on fire across the lake!" We watched for hours, feeling so bad for that 
family. The kids were not going to be able to enjoy the lake this summer. There are so many 
storms during the summer and | will always think of that cottage when it storms. 


From Alicia Brocuglio, Age 23 

Grammy tells me that as a preschooler | would always ask, “Papa, we go to the lake today?" 
whenever he would pick me up from school. They knew at a young age | had a special love 
for the lake. | spent every summer at the lake until | was 18. | have experienced summer 
romances, friendships, my first job, learned to kneeboard and drive the boat, and celebrated 
many milestones. One of my fondest memories was a milestone celebration. It was a big 
Spillane family reunion for great-grandma's 90th birthday. Papa spent all summer preparing 
the landscape. Grammy made arrangements and delegated us jobs to help out. What was a 
one-day celebration was more like a two-week celebration for me. My cousins came from 
California, Maine and all over the country. Every bedroom in the house was filled and the 
lake was more alive than | had ever remembered. We slept wherever we fell asleep, which 
was mostly in the basement or boathouse. We lived in our bathing suits and spent all day at 
the waterfront. We had endless battles - boys versus girls with whipped cream and shaving 
cream when they had fallen asleep. Papa took us tubing, and | remember Katie and | had a 
near-death experience when our tube flipped in the air. We hopped right back on and asked 
to do it again. The actual day of the reunion was perfect. The weather was about 78, sunny 
with a light breeze off the lake. This memory represents everything that the lake stands for - 
family, friendship, laughter and tears. No better place to celebrate great moments in life - a 
place where kids can enjoy their childhood to the fullest and reminisce when they visit as 
adults. The lake is a huge part of who | am and will always be. Every time | drive to the top of 
the hill and look out onto first bay, old candy store to the left and spillway to the right | feel at 
ease as all my great memories rush back into my mind. 


Brick Haven, Camp Content, Casablanca, Chipmunk, Cross Roads, 


From Thomas TJ McElroy, Age 13 

| have lots of memories, but my fav is the tire swing. It was built before | was 
born and it was a great form of fun. All my friends would come over to our house 
and play for hours. But the tree died the winter of 2008 and our summer of 2009 
was swingless. | love the campfires we do on weekends. | love when Papa 
takes me and my friends out tubing and kneeboarding. We have sleepovers with 
the Horowitzes and the Snyders and we all hate for summer to end. 


| can’t wait for summer to get here because it means time to move to the lake, no 
early bedtime, going out anytime we want to swim. | can walk to my friends’ and 
my grandparents don’t worry anymore. | don’t need to call them to say | am 
there. Life is so relaxed at the lake. | live in my bathing suit - you can even ask 
the neighbors. | think maybe they are wondering if | have any other clothes!! 


From Cheryl Spillane (Grammy) 

| have the best memories of my life here on Highland Lake, from the time the 
kids were young and we were at the Spillane Family Cottage on the east side 
and then making new memories at our island with all our grandchildren and their 
friends. 


When our kids were young, they would get up at first light and try to get as much 
skiing in as possible before the water began to get rough. There were no rules 
and no special licenses needed then, and if we were not taking them skiing they 
were out taking their friends around the lake, playing card games at night, and 
lots of cooking and eating. We always have a house full. Often there are at least 
six of my grandchildren and a friend or two sleeping on my bedroom floor just to 
be close to us. If that doesn’t please any grandmother, you do not know what 
you have missed. We have more than enough bedrooms to go around. To this 
very day | still have a few who still claim that spot. We have neighbors who 
would do anything to help each other and new families who bring more kids and 
with them, friendships that will last forever, not only for the children but for the 
adults, also. Life during the summer is so full of adventures and laughs, family 
and friends, | wouldn't trade it for anything. It has made everlasting memories in 
my albums. 


zes Chalet, Lofty Crest, Long View, Log-Peo, Loyeth Lodge, Molly, Morning Glory, Nestle- 
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Growing up Memories 
by Pat (Patrick) Paganini 


This is my list of Highland Lake memories growing up. My family's experiences may be a little 
different since our cottage is not lakefront. 


Our cottage is on Norwood Road, a "paper road" (dirt road), where Dad bought a 50' x 100' 
lot. He built our cottage himself with some family assistance in 1939. The original cottage 
had three rooms - one bedroom, a small kitchen and a living room. 


In June of 1941, our Mom and Dad married and lived at the cottage from June to November. 
They named it Polly and Pat (derived from my mother's maiden name, Pollick, and my Dad's 
last name, Patrick). 


As the family grew (there were four of us kids, one boy and three girls) a creative use of 
space evolved. My brother slept on a cot in the screened front porch. We had a pullout 
couch in the main living room where two girls slept. Mom and Dad were in the double bed in 
the bedroom along with our other sister on a cot. This may explain why | don't have another 
brother or sister! There were no modern amenities until the 1980s. Until then, we had an 
outhouse and hauled up buckets of water from the community spring. The outhouse was 
some distance from the house, so nighttimes and rain were challenges. 


Because the cottage was in the woods, when darkness came, you could not see your hand in 
front of your face. When we were out with friends near the lake, we had to get home before it 
got dark or you could not find the way home. Later we all had flashlights to navigate around 
the stones as we went down the dirt road for home. Speaking of stones in the road, repairs 
were made by the property owners with pick and shovels to fill holes and remove boulders 
that were frost heaved during the spring thaw. 


We had two swimming rights-of-way on Perch Rock Trail and at the narrows between first and 
second bays. These original areas were cared for by the Highland Lake Club which 
maintained them and paid the taxes. Swimming was great! We could swim any time of day 
since at that time there were mostly just canoes and sailboats. Fishing boats were restricted 
to 7.5 hp. As we became teens there was more boat traffic but there were set times for power 
boating so you could still swim out into the lake without danger. Because we were on the 
narrows, we could swim across the lake. In late summer when the water level was dropped, 
there was a boulder about halfway that you could rest upon, making swimming across and 
back easier. 


Our summer started at the end of the school year. We all went to get haircuts and would not 
get another until we went back to school. The rest of the time we were at the lake. Mom and 
Dad worked for the Torrington Company and they had vacation for the first two weeks of July. 
That was the time when the whole family was together. Other times, our neighbors, the 
Nevilles, would watch us while our parents were away. As we became teens, Mr. Neville had 
a powerboat. and we all learned to waterski behind it. 


Another memory is of the dances we enjoyed at the Highland Lake Club. 


Now my sister, Mary, and her husband are there from mid-June to mid-October, and all of us 
go there during the summer. 


True Love 
by Barbara O'Connell 


Do you remember where or when you met your "true love"? Was it in school, as it was with 
my husband, when fate sat us next to each other in alphabetical order by last name? Or 
maybe you met at work or on a blind date or while on vacation. Do you remember what 
qualities endeared you to your "true love"? My husband's mom remembered exactly how she 
met hers and she often told her family the story of how it happened. 


As a young woman, she and her girlfriends made the trip up to Highland Lake to dance at the 
Pavilion as frequently as possible. Not an easy trip back then. If you didn't have a friend with 
a car, you took the trolley. Many young people went "stag" to these types of events - girls on 
one side of the room and boys on the other. She told us about wonderful music played by 
live bands and what great times they always had under the moon and stars. 


One night, while she was waiting for an invitation to dance, a young man she knew came up 
to her and struck up a conversation. At the next dance it happened again, and while she liked 
talking to this young man, she really, really liked to dance. In her words, “I told him not to 
stand next to me because no one will ask me to dance." She was surprised when he just 
walked away and didn't invite her onto the floor. 


The young man did not come to the Pavilion for many weeks after that, and she thought 

perhaps she had hurt his feelings. Then, one night, there he was coming toward her and 

much to her delight asked if he could have the next dance. That dance was the beginning of 
their courtship and long life together. 


She asked him once, why he had not come to the 
Pavilion for all those weeks. His answer surprised her. 
| The young man, who was in his mid-twenties at the 
time, admitted that he did not know how to dance. He 
knew how much dancing meant to her and, even 
though money was tight, he went to Yolanda Szabo's 
School of Dance for dancing lessons. He had to, he 
explained, because he knew she was the right girl for 

' him. 


~ John and Catherine O'Connell, my husband's parents 
*N lived to celebrate 65 happy wedding anniversaries 

\\ together and along the way enjoyed many, wonderful 
summers in their cottage on Perch Rock Trail. It was 
| John's very favorite place in the world to be, and we, 

| his family think we know why. 


John and Catherine O'Connell "You give to me and | give you, true love, true love!” 


Irma's Canoe Trips 
by Irma Houlihan (as told to her granddaughter, Jen Perga) 


We were newlyweds with no home in 1938 (Irma and Jim Houlihan), but we built a summer 
home. Our brand-new cottage (corner of Perch Rock Trail and East Wakefield Boulevard) 
was built for us while we were on our honeymoon. We moved into the new home and 
purchased a secondhand fridge from relatives in Simsbury who were in the electronics 
business. We used it all summer. As summer ended, we needed to find a place to live in 
Torrington where Jim's optometry office was located. We rented the first floor of a two-family 
home near the Warrenton Mill. 


In the fall we bought some furniture for the rental in Torrington, but we hired Kelley's movers 
to pick the old refrigerator up at the lake and move it to our rent in Torrington! We already 
owned the fridge, so why buy another one? This same fridge was transported back and forth 
for about three years! Now it seems funny, but that's how it was! 


Jim's parents owned a cottage nearby across Perch Rock Trail where we could use the 
waterfront. A year later we had our first of five children, little Sheila. When Sheila was a 
toddler, she had no fear of the water. There was a wall (at the Houlihan cottage on Perch 
Rock Trail) and as Sheila was going after a ball in the water, she kept walking deeper and 
deeper into the lake. | couldn't see her because of the wall, but luckily a neighbor did. “l 
don't like that waterfront!” | said to Jim, “I’m going to find another place." Our little yellow 
cottage found new owners and still stands on the corner of Perch Rock Trail and East 
Wakefield Boulevard. 


The summer of 1941 | paddled around the lake in a canoe looking and looking for another 
spot to build a cottage. | was out day after day at least a half dozen times - | spent a lot of 
time on the water. Eventually, | found three places | liked. One was the Carey place. They 
had an extra lot (in the narrows between first and second bay), but it was intended for one of 
their children and wasn’t for sale. The second place wasn't for sale, either. When we looked 
at the third location but had no idea who owned it, Mrs. Burnell came to the rescue and found 
it was her brother's land, Charles Carey. This land was not for sale. Senator Lynch was 
using the waterfront where he had a rowboat. He had "first dibs" on buying the land. Mr. 
Carey decided that maybe he would sell the land and luckily Lynch didn't buy it. Jim didn't 
want to move to the woods; he had found a waterfront cottage on Perch Rock Trail that we 
could buy. But in the end, we did buy the wooded lot with the tiny cabin. | had big plans for 
additions; | even ordered flagstone. 


We had to build a road to get to our lot, however, and then we had to bring in electricity from 
East Wakefield Boulevard. When we finally built the road and paid for the electrical hookup, 
we couldn't build a cottage! Jim said, "Now you've got it, what are you going to do with it?” 
So we added a little bedroom for the children, and Jim and | slept in the living room. We also 
built a kitchen and lavatory and | had to have a big window. So you see how it's grown over 
the years. As my good friend Tom Wall always said, "It's not an architectural gem, Irma, but a 
great place." 


Addendum from Jen Perga: Since 1942 the cottage, Crow's Nest, has been the 
summer focal point for four generations of Irma and Jim's family; their five children, eight 
grandchildren and three great grandchildren, as well as countless friends. 


Our Home for All Seasons 
by Sheila and Art Borla 


“Wayside” has been our year-round home on the east side of Highland Lake for the past 34 
years. What fun to raise our sons, Stephen and Kevin, in an environment of one beautiful 
season after another! Like so many, we spent glorious summer days playing in the sun: 


* Swimming at all hours (The YMCA used to hold swim classes at our home back in the early 
'80s.) 

* Waterskiing - memories of wanting to be the first in and the last out for the season. 

* Sailing - closing off most of third bay on Sunday mornings for the sailing club. 

* Catching turtles in Sucker Brook Cove and returning them to their home after a few good 
races through an obstacle course and feeding them, of course. 


| Summer, fall, winter, spring . . . we enjoyed 

| every season. Late winter when the lake was 
frozen, we would fly our dragon kite with its 30- 
foot tail from the middle of third bay. It was the 
perfect place - endless winds and no need to 
worry about trees or other interferences. Fora 
number of years it was the perfect place to 
launch the model rockets the boys made. 
Again, no obstacles, and you could see exactly 
— where the capsules 

landed. 


— citi sese One particular 

Our Dragon Kite winter, February 
1982 - Kevin's 5th birthday - we had thick black ice - the kind of 
ice you could see through right to the water and the fish below. 
Leaves were frozen in the ice so perfectly they looked suspended 
in space. A family party was held, and everyone enjoyed these 
special and perfect conditions. Whether on skates, sleds or 
gingerly trying to walk on ice, it was a spectacular afternoon. i 
Steve took a piece of sheeting, tied an end to each ice skate and в 8 
held the other ends in each hand. The wind caught the sheet, and = - 
he zipped along down the ice. Who needed an iceboat! Steve and his Skating Sail 


2008 Borla Reunion 


The years have flown, the boys have grown, but our beautiful memories will last forever. For 
the days ahead we hope our grandchildren (Sylvia, our first, born in April 2010) will have the 
opportunity to get to know and love the lake in all seasons as it has been and continues to be 
our good fortune. 


Memories from Steve and Kevin 

* The Laurel Water Ski Club's competitions - we remember getting donuts and driving our 
boat to first bay where we anchored and watched the slalom and jumping. 

* We remember the rope swing near Taylor Brook. 

* Barefoot skiing with Chris Durant. 

e Our family game of the Pirates of Highland Lake, with the elaborate rules that changed 

every year. 

Hockey at the rink the Lauzons set up every year. 

Shoveling our own rink. 

Ice fishing with Uncle Dick. 

Mallards who came quacking to the kitchen door hoping for crumbs of bread. 

Watching muskrats nest in our dock each year. 

e Snapping turtles laying their eggs in various parts of the yard. 

b _ 
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Summer Lake Buddies 
by Robert Moore 


l've got so many memories and stories to share after fifty-one years of growing up and living 
on this lake that | love so much. In deciding between fishing and waterskiing stories, I’ve 
decided to share this personal story. 


My Uncle and Aunt, Bill and Mary Verderame, owned a cottage on Shore Drive called the Pee 
-Wee. It is now the home of Bob and Janet Anzellotti. As a young boy, spending summers at 
the Pee-Wee was the highlight of my school summer vacation. In the ‘60s my uncle decided 
to sell the cottage and offered to sell it to my parents for $9,000. As much as Mom and Dad 
wanted to buy it, that was a big stretch for them with trying to raise a family, and they had to 
pass it up. Luckily the log cabin just next door was for rent. A local couple from town with the 
last name, Lalli, owned it. They ran a shoe repair business on Main Street for many years. 
The price to rent back then was $55 a week, so my parents jumped on the opportunity and 
took it for the entire summer for many years to come. 

The cottage next to the log cabin was also for rent and owned by the same couple. A family 
named the Riccis would rent that for the next few summers and they had a boy my age 
named Mark. The two of us would fish, ski and swim all day. He was my "Summer Lake 
Buddy." After a few summers of renting, the Riccis bought a cottage down in third bay. For 
two young boys around the age of 10, Shore Drive to third bay seemed like 100 miles away. 
And as the summers came and went, | never saw Mark again. 


About six years ago, | was working at R&B Sports World when this guy and | struck up a 
conversation. He was there with his son and daughter, Andrew and Ali, who were both 
around 10 years old. We started talking about the lake and that Mark owned a cottage in 
third bay and had grown up here spending his summers on the lake. | told Mark that | lived 
on the lake, as well, over on Perch Rock Trail. Mark then told me that his family used to rent 


a cottage on Shore Drive when he was young. At that point in our conversation, | looked at 
him sporting a small beard and not too much left on top - but definitely more than | have on 
top - and asked him, "By any chance, is your last name Ricci?" He paused for a second and 
looked at me and said, "Bobby Moore?" 


Well, as the years have flown by at the lake, we both have growing families that are now 
enjoying their summers here just like we did, and still do. As the story goes, we are buddies 
again and hanging out together. My wife, Sue, and Mark's wife, Jill, and our families get 
together often throughout the year for picnics and parties. So if you look out onto the lake 
and see two guys waterskiing and both of them don't have much left on top, you can probably 
figure out it's those two boys that used to spend summers together skiing and fishing on the 
point of Shore Drive. 


Bob Moore proposed to Sue (Jacobs) Moore on December 24, 1978 at Holland Beach, the 
same spot where his parents, Bob and Norma Moore, were first introduced to each other 
while roller skating at Woodland Park. 
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Оп the Rocks 
by Jacqueline Pariseault 


The summer home of Earle Barber Case at 
250 Perch Rock Trail was under construction 
in 1933, and they moved in during the summer 
of 1934. At the time he was married to Emma 
M and they had two daughters, Marge and Claire. 
The Cases' year-round home was in 
Collinsville where Earle was the Payroll Master 
of the Collins Co. all of his working years. 


Monsignor Fitzgerald, a very dear and close 

friend of Earle and his family, was known to all 

as "Uncle Dick." Uncle Dick always spent 

summers at Highland Lake at the Case home. 

Since he had to say Mass at least once a day, 
his bedroom was equipped with an altar, and 

| Mass was said once a day and open to anyone 

local living on Highland Lake. The Case home 
еа had four bedrooms, and Uncle Dick's was in 

A 4 the back of the house right next to the 

А. bathroom. The altar was still in the house at 

the time the house was sold. 


Claire had a pet talking parakeet whose name 
was "Dickie Bird." While at the lake, the bird 
was allowed to fly free which it did happily, but 
would always return home and it loved to be 
carried around in her apron pocket. 


м 


"On The Rocks" and Monsignor Fitzgerald 


Emma passed away at a young age. Earle then married Dorothy Pariseault. At the time of 
his death in 1994 his daughter, Claire, took ownership, never reopening the house. Years 
later it was sold. 
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Lake House 
by Adam Juros (6th Grade) 


My grandparents live on the most beautiful lake you will ever lay your eyes on. Their home is 
in Winsted, Connecticut. The fresh air smells like magnificent white spruce trees, fish, and 
best of all, my Grandma Jackie’s famous homemade potato salad! | can see the blue of the 
water and the fish swimming upon it. | see my cousins and my little brother, Keith, pulling 
pranks on the aunts, uncles, grandmas, grandpas and my mom and dad as they giggle. Their 
laughter echoes across the woods and rattles the lake. 


In the lake house, there is a basement that has six beds, a kitchen, a television and, last but 
not least, a whole lot of books. We kids (4 to 14 years old) sleep down there and have a 
complete blast. We stay up until 11:00 at least and that’s not the half of it. We play pillow 
war, ball tag and, best of all, wrestling. We have skit night every year and last year two 
younger cousins (10) and an older one (14) performed a rock band gig and did not miss a 
single beat. We truly have a great time down there - until the four-year-old wets the bed. 
Don’t ask. We always wake up in the morning and expect to be stuffed like a cow. Well, our 
expectations usually don't let us down. 


After we do our morning routine, we head down to the lake and take a dip just to get 
refreshed for the day. It really feels great on your skin, plus hearing the mysterious gurgling 
noises that fish make when they swim up right next to you. The water temperature always 
seems to be just right. There is also a rocky point with a dock that we usually fish off of. This 
year | caught a fish circling around; it was one-and-a-half feet and six pounds. The high risk 
part of the lake, but arguably the most intense part of the lake, is the rope swing, otherwise 
considered the brown string of death. It towers at eight feet tall and is also known as the 
roller coaster of the lake. | jump off it like a madman. Everyone names their jumps. 


But the most enjoyable part of the lake by miles is being with my family. | really would not 
mind if | get locked in an underground, rusty old cell. Nothing at this place ever goes wrong 
and it never will. But in the end, | sadly feel my mom tugging me slowly away as | get my final 
glimpse of my favorite place in the world. 


Written for Mr. White’s Language Arts Class, September 2009 
Adam is the eldest son of Greg and Alyssa Juros and the brother of Keith. They reside in 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey. Adam’s father, Greg, was told by Adam’s teacher that it was one of 
the best essays he had ever received from a 6th grader. 


My Special Person 
by Meghan Mulvey 


There is a very special person in my life, my Grandma Jackie. Our most special time together 
is during the 4th of July holiday. Every 4th of July, my family and | are greeted with hugs and 
kisses by my Grandma. After we unload the car, Grandma and | usually set up the loft in 
Grandma's cottage. When we finish setting up the loft, it is time for a swim! | put on my 
flowered bathing suit. Grandma Jackie puts on her flowered bathing suit, too. | like the idea 
that our outfits match. Then Grandma and | get our towels and walk down to the Point. 


When we get to the Point, | always run right over to my rock. It's my rock because | first 
learned how to swim there. | like to push off from the rock and swim over to the dock. | 
remember Grandma saying, "Plug your ears Meg.” | knew that Grandma was going to do the 
scream. We do the scream every time we go into the cold water. We usually swim for a 
while before we go back up to the cottage. After we dry off, we eat dinner. 


Dinner is a special time because everyone makes something for the dinner. The 4th of July 
dinner is always very noisy. My sisters and brothers always make the noise. After dinner, 
everyone gets into their sweatshirts. Everyone takes a walk down to Little Luney, the guest 
cottage. 


By this time, my cousins have arrived and we are ready to give a talent show. My sister Erin 
sings, Emily dances, Mike puts on a funny show. But best of all, Grandma Jackie does magic 
tricks. Matthew tells jokes, and Kim and | chant Miss Mary Mack. When we finish the talent 
show, we all sing songs at the Point. Grandma and | sing together. We sound really good. 


Later, we all go to the volleyball court. Grandma makes this time very special. She passes 
out sparklers to everyone. We have a great time twirling the wands and watching them glow 
in the dark. After, we all go back to the cottage to roast marshmallows over the grill. As soon 
as it's dark, we set off fireworks at the Point. 


Everyone slowly walks back to the cottage after the glorious firework show. The younger 
children have to go to bed. But I get to stay up a little longer with my Grandma Jackie. When 
it's finally time for me to go to bed, Grandma Jackie always reads to me. Grandma tucks me 
in. РІ always remember the 4th of July. | wouldn't trade this time with my Grandma Jackie for 
anything in the world. 


Written when Meghan was seven years old for Grandparents' Day at school. She is now 20 
years old and still comes to the lake for the 4th of July. A note from "Grandma Jackie" - “We 
never had matching bathing suits and especially don't now." 


The Great Disaster 
(Flood of 1955) 


Down, down it came from the lake. It water-damaged the Union Pin company but demolished 
the Bokar Knife Company - even taking away the ground on which the plant was built. It 
roared in one door and out the other of the Winsted Hardware Company, taking with it 
hundreds of new appliances. 


Its small ledge-bed couldn't hold the water and it went wild over and down Lake Street. 
Miraculously, the tenement buildings stood. But near the old chair factory, instead of going 
under the bridge, it detoured. The road was pushed away and the tons of water roared 
directly into the new addition of the Son-Chief Electrics plant on Meadow Street. The addition 
collapsed like a tent falling when its props are pulled out. Meadow Street homes, for the most 
part, were isolated as well as water-damaged. 


The water added to the already overflowing Mad River whose only bounds were the small 
hills which cradled it but couldn't direct it away from the hundreds of buildings which stood in 
its path. 

Excerpts reprinted from the publication “The Great Disaster" published and compiled by John 
M. Slocum and William Simmers, Jr. 


Subsequently, flood control measures were installed at Highland Lake, the dry dam at Sucker 
Brook constructed by the Army Corps of Engineers and berms at outflow points. 
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Fluttering Leaves 
by Lisa Taylor 


Fluttering Leaves is the name given to the cottage built in the 1940s 
on 138 Shore Drive. The Native Americans named the land Indian 
Point on Long Pond. Anthony Angarano purchased the summer 
cottage in the mid-sixties, as many local residents did, as a weekend 
getaway. His sister, Marguerite Ryan, assisted in decorating the pine 88 
aca *' WS -paneled retreat. He worked at the Winsted С 
Savings Bank for 57 years, living the 
American dream, working his way up to 
= being named president of the mutual bank. 
- He did not even have a phone installed at 
_ the cottage, so as not to be disturbed. He 
_ enjoyed swimming and quietly reading оп 
"EL the weekends, when he was not out 


ш Топу, and our mother, Henrietta, enjoyed the cool shade of the 
Ln. Dackyard each summer. My great uncle, Martin Moraski, who lived 
ll with our family since he came from Poland as a young man, was a 
Martin Moraski fisherman. He moored his boat at the small dock and enjoyed 


# catching fish, especially when it was drizzling 

l rain. He taught me how to be a young angler and 
patiently asked for my silence, to better increase 

ij his chances of success. 


d We hosted extended family picnics when it was 
our turn on the 4th of July, creating memories of 
fun, swimming, and good food and stories 
| shared. When | returned to Winsted іп the mid- 
eighties, my husband, Craig Taylor, and | moved 
into the cottage and, due to the generosity of my 
father, lived on Shore Drive for almost 20 years. 
Many renovations occurred during our stay. We 
changed the exterior look with cedar siding, built 
" a retaining wall and new dock, and added a glass 
нне lene | sunroom, installing a hot tub. My husband апа I 
continued the tradition of having summer parties 
with our friends and their children each year since 1986 until we moved to Arizona in 2005 as 
snowbirds. 


We are members of the Highland Lake Watershed Association and have fun catching up at 
their social events. | also enjoy the ladies book club with some of my neighbors whenever | 
am home here on the lake. 
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The Lake, the Memories, the Changes 
by Anonymous 


My eyes were the camera; my mind would be my photo album. | was too young and too busy 
to think ahead that maybe someday pictures would help to tell this story. 


It all started on my first trip to the pavilion in third bay. Here you could swim, sit on the beach 
with friends or ride the slide - nothing better, unless you owned or were riding in one of those 
beautiful mahogany speedboats. This lake had it all because at night the pavilion could be 
either a major dance hall with the "Big Bands" or a roller skating rink. 


Travel all the way to first bay at the Winsted end of Highland Lake and you would find 
Woodland Park where there was swimming, skating and dancing. No slide, but | believe they 
offered boat rides close by, if not right there. 


Fishing at the lake was very popular and | remember my first boat ride/fishing trip on this lake. 
My friend and | rented a wooden rowboat with a 2.5-horsepower motor from Toto's boat livery 
and loaded in our equipment, bait, and our lunch. After many pulls and rewinding of the rope 
on the pulley, we were on our way to fish heaven — “the spot" where all the “big ones" awaited 
our bait. This trip to our third bay destination with two "fishermen," our rods and reels, tackle 
box, bait and lunch seemed to us like three hours long, traveling with the wind. | know we are 
responsible for the “bass boat” craze among today's fishermen. Unlike today’s bass boat 
fishermen, we did not weigh or measure our two bluegills or our perch (yellow). My friend, his 


dad and his uncle must have caught all the “big ones" he had promised. “Young” fishermen 
do not tell fish stories, do they?? 


As a boy at the lake, nothing sounded better than one of those varnished boats with the red 
or green leather upholstery - at that time they were our "Harleys." To me, boats in general 
were beautiful. | enjoyed the wooden painted outboards with the sometimes smoky motors, 
the wooden sailboats, and canoes that were silent transportation (no having to fill a gas tank) 
and all the beauty of the boats of the day. What | was lucky enough then to experience first 
hand, today one has to go to a boating museum or antique boat show to see. | must say, 
though, that | also enjoy today's boating world. 


Of course, not only in boating but in all parts of our lives, much change has taken place. My 
rotary candlestick phone was tough to hang on my belt and the cord never allowed much 
distance. Like all other lakes the years have changed this lake: 


* Cottages have been converted to year-round homes and empty lots are basically gone with 
new homes in their place. 

* The two areas that drew most of the outsiders are gone, Electric Park (pavilion) and 

Woodland Park. 

Bruno's Market (groceries) is now Lapointe's (floor covering, kitchen and bath). 

Toto's boat livery (marina) has changed to Northwest Water Sports. 

Gone are Nelson's boats (builder and boat rentals, and also a family real estate business). 

The icehouse, owned and operated by Stew and Karen Jones, now restores Jaguars. 

Boats are now fiberglass, Kevlar and composite construction. 

Types of boats have gone from simply "pleasure" to specific or specialty boats such as 

skiing, wakeboarding, barefoot, etc. There are many more pontoon boats, deck boats, jet 

skis, paddleboats and kayaks. 

* Asthe boats have changed, so too has the equipment for all of the water sports. The 
winter sports of skating, ice fishing and sleds now include snowmobiling and ATVs. 


In the '40s and early '50s you'd see a boat pulling an aquaplane or an occasional waterskier, 
but it was much more likely you'd see sailboats or canoes on all three bays. On weekends 
there were sailboat races and recreational activities. 


People of the Lake 
Toto - Owner of the marina (livery) and a seven-day-a-week worker. A great man with a 
very interesting life. How lucky | was to have known him. 


Carl and Gert Lovetere (Toto's son and daughter-in-law) - Owners and operators of the 
luncheonette (now the Spillway Grill). 


Sal Lovetere (Toto's son) - Replaced his dad as owner/operator of Toto's and like his dad 
was a friend to all. These people did not know the word "no" existed. 


Doug Dodge - Owner of the property on West Wakefield Boulevard where the Laurel Water 
Ski Club originated and to this day still exists. Doug was also known as the "Mayor of 
Highland Lake" and could be seen driving his racing boat powered by a Mercury 
"Thunderbolt" motor. 


Slim Zordan - The “Gentle Giant" was part of the ski club group and was born, | believe, with 
a built-in laughing system. He was a fun guy to be around all day, every day. 


Bernie Spence and The Traub Family - They were the reason for the life and success of the 
sailing club. 


CANOES The Nelson Family - They were boat builders and the lake real 


estate family. 
COTTAGES 


BOATS The Tip Top Trio - All longtime Winsted residents, they 
performed hand balancing at shows in and around the Winsted 
SALE — RENT area. We would watch their practice sessions at Holland Beach 
on nights during the week. Members were Tony Failla, Gene 
Evinrude Motors Sweeney and Ray Schaller. And Jimmy Phillips was always there 
to help. 
e 
The '60s brought the biggest changes in boating and skiing. The 
ANNE NELSON larger horsepower outboards and fiberglass inboards had become 
Tel. 1648-J2 very popular and our lake now had three ski clubs: Laurel Water 
169 East Lake St. Winsted ЭКЇ Club, Majestic Ski Club and the Third Bay Skiers. All of this 
interest in waterskiing was the primary factor in holding the 
Connecticut State Open tournaments here each September for many years at the Laurel 
Water Ski Club location in first bay. 


Many "big name" skiers who participated in the Regionals and Nationals also participated in 
the tournaments here at Highland Lake. 


They included the Hinman family. Dana and Jeanne's son, Tom, was a winner in all age 
groups and went on to be a world champion. He and his wife Cathy's children, Jena and 
Dana, carried on the tradition and have skied all over the world in winning events - jumping, 
slalom and tricks. Now Jena's two boys are the newest generation of skiers and tournament 
winners. 


Al Tyll, a Bantam Lake resident and world trick skiing champion, was a ski club member and 
skied in the tournaments and shows and would help with shows. 


The Jenner family were regulars at the tournaments. Bill, the father, competed as well as his 
son, Bruce. Both were very involved in the sport but Bruce would leave the sport and go on 
to win a gold metal for the USA in the decathlon at the 1976 Olympics in Montreal. He has 
since become an actor, sports figure and TV celebrity. The Jenners and the Hinman families 
were very close, with Tom Hinman and Bruce Jenner competing with one another - they are 
still in touch today. 


Other names from the '60s were Mike Hughes, Archie Perez, Bob Palmer, Earl Iffland, Frank 
Cargill, Ed Barrett, Al Magistrali and Carl Lovetere. 


Club members could be seen riding things such as ironing boards, toilet seats, a canoe 
paddle, saucer with ladder, five-man saucer, a kite and a parachute. We had to occupy our 
time somehow - we didn't have video games then. 


Time has changed the lake's many uses. We have an annual boat parade, bass 
tournaments, ice fishing derbies, the Penguin Plunge (a very successful and worthwhile 
fundraiser for the Special Olympics), and have had a few winter carnivals, open to any person 
who enjoys being outdoors in the winter weather. 


Those of us who either live at the lake or even just use the lake are so lucky to still have what 
we have at Highland Lake. Let's all try to preserve this lake. It will surely create great 
memories for the young ones who will follow in our wake. 


Going back through the photo album of my mind, | see many plusses and a few minuses. 
Who does not look back and sometimes wish that 
portions of the past would once again be part of our 
"today"? The events and memories l've shared are 
meaningful to me. My “photo album" has been in 
storage for years, in fact, since about the time that 
gasoline was 17.4 cents per gallon - actually less than 
the price of a ride down the slide at Electric Park. 


Keep this lake in your plans. 
The Laurel Water Ski Club 


Group photo of Laurel Water Ski Club Members, early sixties. Left to 
Right - bottom row: Archie Perez, Rick Hennequin, Unidentified, and 
Doug Dodge; second row: Judy Cristenat, Rosy Tyll, Joe Baccheschi, 
Maury Perkins, Ann Hughes, Marlene Debrot, and Jack Rouleau; third 
row: Sandy Lobrutto, Al Tyll, Sam Danzieri, Mike Hughes, and Earl 
Iffland; top row: Slim Zordan, Frank Cargill, and Bill Marhefsky. 
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Services Held Here Today for Beloved Sports Figure 
(Obituary of Salvo "Toto" Lovetere) 


Salvo "Toto" Lovetere, whose death came suddenly on Saturday, Aug. 16, 
19689, at age 71, will be long remembered by Winsted's avid sports 
community because "Toto" left his mark. 


"Toto" was a familiar figure wherever athletic contests were taking place, 
whether it be basketball, baseball, football or bowling. He was not the loud, 
boisterous type, but a quiet, humble individual whose presence lent 
something to the atmosphere. He was a sportsman in the true sense of the 
word. 


His reputation was of the best ever since his early years when he engaged 
"Tele" Levetere in wrestling contests along the Atlantic seaboard. He was a fierce 
competitor in the ring and his abilities earned him the lightweight wrestling 
championship of New England, but otherwise he was a humble person. 


FOR SALE With tears in his eyes he accepted congratulations from over 200 
А of his friends at a testimonial іп his honor held here on March 9, 
AT-TOTO'S 1963. Those who attended will remember the occasion as they 
NEW AND OLD BOATS Were there to pay tribute to a highly respected individual. Two 
AND CANOES giants of the boxing world, Louis "Kid" Kaplan and Christopher 
Agent for Johnson Seahorse “Bat” Battalino, were among the out-of-town guests, as was Derb 
Outboard Motor Boats Shea, formerly of the Goldenrods. Lefty Penzner, one of the city's 
Motors Repaired all-time baseball greats and “Dutch” Kent of wrestling fame. And 
Lunches - Spagheti Dinners then there were the many locals who just wanted to be on hand. 
Fountain Service 


ON p eee Toto's participation assumed the role of a spectator in recent 
Cottages For Rent or For Sale Years for reasons of health, but prior to that he managed football, 
E Yaar Round basketball and baseball teams which earned wide reputations and 


teams with ability. He left no stone unturned to field teams of a 
At Head of Highland Lake Caliber of which the city could be proud. 
Tel. 624 Winsted 
Toto’s Ad 


Services for this beloved individual 
were held today. He takes with him 
the love of many of us who knew 
him as just plain “Toto.” 


(Editor's Note — Toto and the 
Lovetere family name was 
synonymous with first bay. Toto 


Й а " 
owned Toto's Marina, followed Бу LAKEVIEW INN was located at the top of Lake Street and operated by Eliphalet L. Hall 1905/1906. Rooms 


1 ] were $2.00 a day and meals were cooked to order. A panoramic view of the lake was visible from 
his son, Sal. Son, Carl, and his the Inn. The building was subjected to major structural changes over the years due to fires and 
wifi e, Gert. f owned Lovetere’s renovations. Originally it was the home of David Austin, Jr., one of the first settlers of Winsted. Salvo & Mary 


Lovetere purchased the house in 1935. The house was torn down in 1995 to make room for Northwest 


Boulevard Grocery and Restaurant watersports, inc. 
which is now the Spillway Grill.) Lakeview Inn Hotel at Highland Lake 
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Union Pin Demolition Recalls Life on Highland Lake in Earlier Times 
by Joseph A. O’Brien 
(Reprinted with permission from an article in 
The Winsted Journal, October 6, 2000) 


My 8-year-old grandson David and others watched one afternoon last week as a giant power 
shovel ripped into the roof and wooden walls of the former Union Pin Co. on the outlet stream 
at Highland Lake in Winsted. 


Dave was thrilled and watched in silence for about a half hour as the powerful jaws tore into 
the sprawling factory that once was a major part of Winsted's industrial might of the 19th 
century. 


But Dave seemed glum 

; as we walked back to get 
The Ü Мән our car parked across 
Pin Co. from the nearby 
Lovetere’s Boulevard 
Grocery. When I asked 
him what was wrong, 
Dave replied, “My Mom’s 
missing all this.” 


But back home a little 
later, | told his mother, my 
daughter Kathleen, what 
he said and they both 
returned to the lake to see 
more of the factory 
© removal that will make 

! way for the building of a 
lakeside hotel. 


It will not be the first hotel 
on Highland Lake. The 
small Highland Lake Hotel 
* was built at the lake in 

- 1900 and opened on July 
.1 of that year. 


It stood on the west shore 
of the lake's third bay “a 
few rods south of the 
Second Narrows,” 
according to local 
historian Frank H. DeMars 
in the book "Winsted and 
the town of Winchester," 
published in 1972. 


М Mr. DeMars said the hotel was “fairly 
& successful for a number of years” and its name 
je was later changed to “Hiawatha Lodge." 


Д But the lodge was destroyed by fire on 
E August 9, 1929. Since that time there hasn't 
iB been a summer hotel at the popular lake. 


= Thomas Clarke, the first editor of the Winsted 
Herald (a weekly newspaper that began 
publication in 1853), suggested that “a summer 
Highland Lake Hotel hotel at the lake might very well become a 
popular and paying project." 


Highland Lake, originally known as Long Lake 
or Long Pond until the name was changed in 
the late 1800s, has been a popular resort 
locally and for visitors from out of town almost 
since the town of Winchester was established 
in the mid 1700s. The lake got a big boost in 
popularity after a trolley line was built between 
Winsted and Torrington and opened in May 
1897. A total of 5,500 fares were sold the first 
Sunday. 


LA 


Ko Pr n soe SER 
pu Lalo Hotel Boathouse 


When a spur line up the mountain to Highland 
Lake was opened three months later in August 
1897, there were 553 fares collected on trolley cars running to the lake the first Sunday. 


The trolley stopped at the lake's "Pavilion" on 
third bay where there was a large dance hall, 
amusements and food booths in an area 
known then as the “Electric Park." 


It was complete with a large picnic area and 
& was highly popular in the early years of the last 
1 century. 


Big-name bands played at the Pavilion during 
; the 1920s, sometimes two at a time, when 

E А : m= there would be a “battle of the bands" as both 

View from Highland Lake Hotel played from either end of the large hall that 

overlooked the lake. 


The late Thomas Quinn, who grew up in West Winsted and was my older neighbor, told me 
once that when he was young he would ride the trolley to Saturday night dances there. 


“When the dance ended everyone would wait for the last trolley to go home,” he said. “It 
would be so crowded that people would be hanging on the outside as the trolley car swayed 
going down the mountain." 


The trolley line closed in the early 1930s, but the Pavilion was still a popular place for dancing 
and roller skating when | returned home from the Navy after World War II and until the 
Pavilion burned down in the 1950s. 


Besides the Pavilion, there was a 
second popular dancing and roller 
skating hall on the lake when | was 
young. lt was known as Woodland 
Park and was located on first bay 
about a hundred yards west of the lake 
"Spillways" where the new hotel is 
planned to be built. 


Woodland Park also included a large 
dance and roller skating pavilion, a 
broad cove swimming area with ; : 
shallow and deep waters for beginners Р 20 i — 
and better swimmers, diving boards | EE Re] 
that were low and high and a large 

picnic area shaded by tall poplar trees. 


But Woodland Park was taken over by the state in the 1960s and its cove is now a boat 
launching area. The former large picnic area is now a broad paved parking lot. 


A new hotel should do much to bring back some of the popularity of Highland Lake for local 
residents and others from out of town. 


George O. Poole of Winsted, who lived on Woodland Avenue near Highland Lake and its 
spillways when he was growing up, watched with David and me as the old Union Pin was torn 
down. 


Mr. Poole and | talked long about the Highland Lake of our youth, its summer swimming, and 
the good times at Woodland Park and nearby Holland Beach, and the many people who lived 
close by at the lake. We even recalled the ice cream stand that once existed in a house that 
was located long ago in the small strip of land between the lake spillways. 


We spoke at length about the cutting of winter ice at the lake with the aid of horses and the 
ice house that was located next to the spillways and the conveyor belt that once carried ice 
high over the spillways and filled the ice house. 


Mr. Poole also recalled the popular winter automobile races that were held on the lake ice 
during the 1930s. About a week after the races, we would watch them on the Saturday 
afternoon Pathay News shows that played weekly at the Strand Theater (now the Gilson 
Theater) on Main Street in downtown Winsted. 


Many people stopped that day to watch as the old building was destroyed. 


It was a landmark beside the lake stream not far from the site where the Winsted pioneer 
David Austin in 1771 built his grist mill on the lake outlet stream. 


The site was one of the major scenes as Winsted became an industrial center in the 1800s 
with water power supplied by Mad River, Still River and the Highland Lake outlet stream that 
flows down the steep hill for three tenths of a mile and into Mad River. 


The Empire Knife Co. erected a new factory building, 25 by 80 feet, on the outlet stream of 
Highland Lake in 1856 and the large wooden building eventually became a major part of the 
Union Pin Co. 


In 1878, Empire Knife, makers of fine jackknives, bought the old "Auger Works" water power 
rights on Mad River on what is now Route 44 opposite Coe Street in West Winsted and 
moved its manufacturing operations from Highland Lake to the new location on Mad River. 


That same year, Seymour Landon Alvord, who was to become associated with his father in 
running the Empire Knife Company, graduated from Yale with Samuel Hurlbut and both 
returned home to Winsted. 


The “Winsted Herald" reported Mr. Hurlbut had a thesis “On a method of determining Time 
and Latitude by the engineer's transit" and Mr. Alvord had a thesis on "Tramps." 


But Mr. Alvord had attended a demonstration the year before on the newly invented 
telephone and he and a friend later constructed handmade phones of their own. 


On returning to Winsted, he ran a phone line from the Empire Knife Company plant, then still 
located at the site on Highland Lake, down the hill to the company offices in the Beardsley 
Block (then located next to the fashionable Beardsley House) on Mad River at the corner of 
Main and Lake Streets. 


It was the first commercial phone in Winsted. But the line had to be disconnected after a 
short time on orders of the Bell Telephone Company that owned the patents, according to 
historian DeMars. 


In 1911, the B.J. Harrison Chair Co., which had taken over the old location of the Empire 
Knife Company on the Highland Lake stream, left the building and moved to Boyd Street 
farther down on the lake stream. 


That same year, the old Empire Knife building on the lake stream was taken over by the 
newly organized Union Pin and the plant was enlarged. 


Empire Knife closed in 1930, the year after the beginning of the Great Depression. It had 
been a major Winsted industry for 74 years. 


Union Pin moved out of Winsted in the 1970s and the factory beside Highland Lake has been 
empty since then. 


Ernest Wolff of Winsted, who is planning to build the hotel, said it will be a full-service Holiday 
Inn, three stories high with 66 rooms, a restaurant and four service shops. 


Mr. Wolff said construction of the hotel will be complete in about two years. 


Editor's Note: Joseph O Brien, now deceased, was a reporter and Northwest Corner Bureau 
Chief for the Hartford Courant. Mr. Wolff passed away in July of 2010, and as of the date of 
publication of this book, nothing has yet been constructed at the Union Pin site. 

__ 
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Highland Lake Highlights 
(Excerpts from Highland Lake Taxpayers' Association (HLTA) newsletter, July 1968) 


The 1968 Annual Meeting was called for July 27th at Pete's Steak and Lobster House, 13 
Elm Street, Winsted. 


The program will feature a demonstration of mouth-to-mouth resuscitation by Abraham Resha 
of the Winsted Police, using the life-like breathing dummy, Resusci-Anne. This doll was 
presented to the Winsted Police Department in the fall of 1967 by HLTA. (Resha's own life 
was saved by mouth-to-mouth resuscitation by a fellow policeman, Det. Sgt. Arcelaschi, last 
fall when they were scuba diving at Highland Lake.) 


Another highlight of the meeting will be the presentation of the HLTA 1968 gift to the Town of 
Winsted. This year an official of the Fire Department will accept a check for two Cooper Hose 
Clamps (used for emergency repair when a fire hose breaks). 


Other important matters to come up are Winsted Landfill Permits (Note: Lake residents were 
only granted permits for two months, but protested because they paid taxes for twelve 
months), Plans for Who's Who and Where, Boating Safety Course, Members' discount at 
Toto's (Note: Sal Lovetere extended a 1096 discount for HLTA members) and HLTA Annual 
Dance. Treasurer, Gordon Staff will collect dues ($5 per year per family). Following the 
meeting, Vice President Jim Walsh, has arranged a tour of Sucker Brook with an official guide 
from Gary Construction Co. for all interested in construction details. 


The Highland Lake Sailing Club races Sunfish and Comets every Sunday morning in third bay 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. They welcome any new resident with either class boat to join the 
Sailing Club. The Sailing Club annual dance will be held at the Eastlawn Country Club ($5 
per couple). 


The HLTA annual dance will be held at the Greenwoods Country Club ($5 per couple). 
Informal dress, public invited, bring your friends and make up a party . . . if you like, bring your 
own nuts and chips. The club will have drinks and beverages on sale. 


Laurel Water Ski Club Elections: The Laurel Water Ski Club has installed the following 
officers for 1968: President, Archie Perez; Vice President, Jack Rouleau; Secretary, Shirley 
Allshouse; Treasurer, Alan Ford. The club will hold its annual water ski tournament in first 
bay the Saturday and Sunday after Labor Day. 


Did You Know That 
by Gordon Staff 


Penny Walsh can really waterski and Craig Cameron is on trick skis this year. CL&P is 
removing trees and branches that could interfere with powerlines during stormy weather. It is 
rumored that CL&P plans to increase power around the lake. Spences are mooring a new 
powerboat. Yellow center lines were painted on the lake road last fall and need to be redone. 
Town Manager, Rex Little, is investigating now. Prexy, Vincent Duplain changed cottages 
(from Hemlocks to Acorn). The spillways are to be resurfaced soon. Pirate Fish is the name 
of the sailboat with similar design and sail area to Sunfish. The Connecticut Fish Hatchery in 
Burlington has stocked the lake with trout and salmon. All private motorboats must be 
registered regardless of horsepower. Jackie Jakubiak's toothache was cured by a ride on Pat 
and Don Linkovich's new pony, Cherokee. Cheering her on were Dautrichs and McNamaras. 
John Paul is planning a trip to Alaska this year. Union Pin Company sold to Kirsh recently. 
Joe Zaranka's boat was nearly run down by the car that rolled into the lake at Toto's! Dr. and 
Mrs. Gallo had a fire at their cottage. Mary and Tom Lipinski had a happier fire - they hosted 
a campfire for the Cameron Point Little Kids' Club. Myrt Howell found a perch swimming in 
his rowboat - rumor has it that Dick Burton and 
Liz Taylor very secretly rented a certain island 
here two weeks last summer?? It really was a 
lion you saw riding in a boat last week (a 
very content, declawed, defanged 195-Ib., six- 
month "kitten" proudly owned by a Highland 
Lake resident). 
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Take a Trip to Highland Park 
An Article by Joe Cadrain 


4 [he name Highland Park is somewhat 
confusing as this name was used for two ends 
of an area. Case Mountain, the area between 
. the east side of Highland Lake and Route 800, 
. was owned for many years by the Case family. 
Joseph Carey bought a large portion of this 
property, later selling it to The Highland Lake 
Development Co. Lyman Case started 
developing an area in third bay, east side of 
Highland Lake in 1880. It started with picnic 
areas, nature walks or the opportunity to see 
the lake on a boat. Sections of these walks 
remain visible, some becoming enlarged to 
“longer roads,” in later years. Paths in wooded 
areas without development change little as 
they follow the easiest way from point A to point B. Walking on paths by man or animal keep 
them open. The passenger boats, in 1885, were the Iron Clad, with a hand-powered 
propeller, and the Steamer Tunxis. 


Highland Lake Park Ad 


Mr. Case had vision as he recognized that the E RO te x 4 
opening of the Greenwoods Turnpike іп 1799 “= == com — M 
would change the area forever. The second 
event to increase development occurred in 
1849 when the railroad came to Winsted. 
Further development was guaranteed when 
Wakefield Boulevard was completed in 1892. 
The *Gay Nineties" made his heart jump with 
joy with the town water supply moving from 
Highland Lake to Crystal Lake in 1896. In 
1897 a spur of the rail system between 
Winsted and Torrington went over Case 
Mountain to Highland Park. The only 


Electric Park Boat Landing 


competition was Woodland Park, opening in 
1926 by Gaetano Lentini at the north end of 
the lake, approximately three miles away. An 
earlier competitor was close by at Hatch's 
Landing (Barton's Point). The Highland Lake 
Transportation Company in 1889 leased the 
area, built a large dining and dance hall, and a 
Clark Electric Generator supplied power to a 
large number of lights, giving it the name, 
"Electric Park." They distributed a beautiful, 
| : : : e New York-style advertising booklet called, "A 
— | Day's Outing by Water And Rail." Two 
Another View of Electric Park Boat Landing passenger boats, steamers Blanche and the 
Highland, were on an hourly schedule from Steamboat Landing to this park. This 
transportation company stopped doing business two years later. During this decade five 
passenger boats were in business: Iron Clad, Tunxis, Blanche, Highland and Carrie. 


At the northern end of Case Mountain, stone pillar gates were erected at the eastern end of 
Rockwell Street. Dirt roads were put in place for a short distance. For years these roadways 
were the pathway for the neighborhood kids on their way past the Mead house, up and over 
the ridge to "Robbers Cave." This area never became developed although early maps are 
marked “Highland Park." The last big event to the “Gay Nineties” for this area was the 
opening of Lookout Pleasure Park at the top of Pratt Street. The name was soon shortened 
to Lookout Park. 


Prior to the "Roaring Twenties" the property on the lake was owned by The Connecticut 
Company with electric power supplied by the trolley line. Many New Yorkers who frequented 
this area referred to it as "Little Coney Island" or Electric Park. Allow yourself to dream, 
visualize getting on the trolley near the Hotel Winchester. The open car proceeds down Main, 
over Rowley toward Torrington. Changing cars they proceed up over the road, through the 
cool woods until a clearing becomes visible. The area was approximately 500 square feet on 
the east side of Wakefield Boulevard. On the right rear was the men's toilet while near the 
road was a restaurant. On the left rear was a large dining room, behind that a small cottage. 
Closer to the road was the nursery building while near the tracks was the meter house. On 
the far left center of this parcel was the ladies toilet. Getting off the trolley near the road you 


had a good downhill view of the lake and other buildings. This section of the park was 
approximately 200 feet deep and 500 feet long at the shoreline. 


Directly across the road from the trolley stop was a popcorn stand. Back right was a large 
dance pavilion; near the water a large float for the steamers and a boat house. The buildings 
by the water, looking south towards Bristol's Cove from the pavilion, were a blanket stand, ice 
cream parlor, doll stand, candy stand and bath house. On the left, closer to the road, was a 
shooting gallery and a merry-go-round. Later a wooden slide into the lake was built and 
became popular. One person at a time sitting on a wooden cart went down the slide into the 
water. | for one found joy from the experience. The sun is shining, the Blanche is at the float, 
itis time for a boat ride. 


The steamer with the curtain top gave all a smooth ride on the sparkling water. Looking out 
the right side we soon were passing Point Comfort, Loon Island, Perch Rock, Indian Point, 
and then for a short stop at Steamboat Landing. After stretching the legs we proceed on the 
tour up the other side of the lake passing The Tablet, Cold Springs, Trout Rock, Turtle Island, 
Wintergreen Island, Small Island. Large Island, Crystal Spring, and back to Highland Park. It 
was expensive, twenty-five cents, but | want to do it again with someone special. 


The park was run by Samuel Bennett and D. V. 
O'Connell during this period. Name bands 
from around the country played at the dance 
pavilion with large crowds in attendance. In 

g 1921 a permit from the State Police to conduct 
4 Sunday dances at the pavilion was obtained. 

_ Local residents gave severe resistance to this 
plan with the result being that the owners 
stopped having the Sunday dances. At one 
time - the dates | cannot confirm - an outdoor 

| theater was in operation at this site. From the 
* picture | have, | would estimate the period was 
the twenties. 


Point Comfort 


The depression years produced smaller crowds and less money, resulting in the decline of a 
wonderful park. The pavilion was used for roller skating in the forties, the slide was taken 
down, buildings were not repaired and a carnival atmosphere prevailed. The pavilion burned 
down in the fifties and finally the property sold as building lots. This was the end of a park 
that gave many happiness and joy. | have walked on many trails on "Case Mountain" 
including the trolley bed, through the woods, over the iron bridge to the Old Torrington Road. 
What remains are memories of what once was, may they at times be resurrected for others to 
enjoy. Have a nice day. 


Editor's Note: Joe Cadrain recently passed away. He was a past president of the Highland 
Lake Watershed Association, longtime resident, lake historian and an honored guest on the 
HLWA float in the 2009 Laurel Parade. This article is reprinted here with permission of his 
widow, Sally Cadrain. 


The Lake Gang 
Written by Janelle (Dew) Lazzaro, with memories shared with Kyle Lazzaro, 
John and Marc Lauzon, Jim Savanella, Tim Maillet, Russell Venezia, 
Russell Barrett, Wendy Allshouse, Alesia (Colavecchio) Corso, 
Lori (DiMartino) Gibb, Michael Arquett, and Jeff Eggelston 


Did you ever hear of "The Lake Gang"? Well, if you attended Gilbert School in the early to 
mid-1980s, you knew exactly who we were. We certainly weren't “geeks” and we didn't fall 
into the "jock" category. We didn't consider ourselves rich or spoiled but just rather lucky to 
be one of Winsted's more fortunate groups of children. There was a sense of separation 
around the halls of high school, but now we can reflect back and take the time to thank our 
parents and thank our lake, Highland Lake. 


Summers for us were not about cute matching shorts outfits, new sandals and planning 
summer vacations at the ocean with family. We were one big family, spending the majority of 
our summer barefoot and wearing swimsuits. Most times, we only wore shoes to pedal our 
bikes around the lake, racing in record time to spend our pocket change at Gert and Carl 
Lovetere's store. The candy was still a deal, not exactly penny candy, but for 5-25 cents you 
could pick up some Caramel Squirrels, Tootsie Rolls, Jolly Ranchers and Sugar Daddies. 
The best was the birch beer soda, freezing cold out of the cooler after the seven-mile bike 
ride on the single-gear bikes with banana seats. Today our kids don't even know what a 
banana seat is, let alone ride along the east side of the lake in third bay without gears on your 
bike. 


In the summertime as soon as the sun rose, we were up and usually jumping right in the 
water for an early morning swim or ski run, hoping one of the neighbors would take us for at 
least a turn in exchange for being a "shotgun." Hopefully the marine patrol wasn't out to ask if 
we were old enough to even ride shotgun, and by midsummer, the marine patrol had become 
our best friend. Heck, most of us had taken the water safety course when we were 12 and 
could legally drive the boats anyway. If we didn't have our boating certificate, we just sat on a 
life preserver to make it look like we were taller and usually got away with it. 


Afternoons were spent playing hide and seek, not on land, but in the water amongst the 
docks. We had contests for performing the best dive or the biggest splash, rocking back and 
forth on the big black tubes Dad would pick up at Ron Hogan's or English's Auto garage. We 
had sailboats that we'd take out on a windy day and see how many times we could flip them 
over. The girls did gymnastics while the boys realized they just weren't flexible at all! The 
Allshouse family hosted the annual summer movie night watching movies via projector 
displayed on their living room wall. We camped out in tents, played music on our "boom 
boxes," watched the new TV show, MTV, for hours and played cards and Atari in someone's 
cool basement. Mr. Venezia had a vending machine company so we had unlimited use of the 
pinball machines. We played Wiffleball in the streets, splashed in puddles after a rainstorm, 
played pranks on each other, had forts in the woods, played "truth or dare" and "spin the 
bottle" sitting on someone's dock at night. The only rules from our parents, besides common 
sense, were "be home by dark." We had the Laurel Water Ski Club outings like midnight 
bowling, Friday night cookouts, the h-u-g-e disk rides, ski tournaments and the boys, mostly, 
faced that terrifying five-foot brick wall, known as the ski jump. We celebrated together 4th of 
July picnics in Bruno's cove at the Allshouse, Hinman, Lauzon, and Rouleau compound, 
followed by the record-setting annual ski tow behind whichever boat had enough horsepower 
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to pull up the most number of skiers at the time. As we grew and gained 
weight, the takeoffs became harder but we still managed up until just a few 
years ago to make the run around the entire lake carrying American flags 
during dinner hour to much applause by spectators. 


Winters were much the same. We had or shared snowmobiles and played 
games and races. We pulled each other on snow skis over ramps and 
jumps, even on the ice. When the game warden showed up to check our 
snowmobile registrations, we’d take off across the ice like criminals and 
hide the machines out of sight. When a winter storm was predicted and it 
was assumed there'd be school closure the next day, we'd ride the snow- 
covered streets, dodging the sight of police cars. The Lauzon ice rink was 
definitely the place to be on Friday and Saturday nights, playing ice hockey 
or broom hockey until late in the evenings under the lights. When mom 
asked you to go get a gallon of milk or a loaf of bread, we rode our 
snowmobiles over to Bruno's market where Charlie and Janice Jasmin 
always had rotisserie chicken basting in the big glass oven and the smell of 
freshly baked cinnamon rolls. 


When early spring came, we floated on loose ice flows, walked on thin ice, 
both literally and figuratively as we remember getting in trouble many times 
for falling through and coming home soaking wet. We'd watch the water 
rise along the shore and ruin our shoes in the muck. 


As we became eligible to enter the work world at 15 or 16, our times at the 
lake began to change and we spent less and less time as a group. But still 
to this day the lake has given each of us incredible bonds and friendships 
that go on and on as if time has stood still. Many of us have been able to 
share these same opportunities with our own kids, allowing us to reminisce 
about our childhood through them. This link, this bond that Highland Lake 
has had on our lives, has been a powerful force. 


Over the last thirty years, the dynamics of the lake have certainly changed, 
but our childhood memories will always remind us of the best of times. As 
adults, many of us have managed to remain in close proximity and still 
enjoy days on the water. Highland Lake is definitely a tough place to leave 
behind. 
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Our Dream Life on Highland Lake 
by Marlene Rouleau 


My grandparents, Rose and Stephen Rossi, began our family's dream life on Highland Lake 
when they bought our cottage "Holiday Inn" on Barton's Point in the early '40s. 


As in most wonderful memories, the people involved were the most outstanding. The arrival 
of new neighbors in the mid ‘40s, Roselyn and Bill Chambers and their niece and nephew, 
Helen and George Gale, played an important part in our family's life. Uncle Bill, as he was 
known to all, was a swim coach at DeWitt Clinton High School in New York City and soon 
became the swim instructor to children on the lake. We lived in the water most of the time, 
but on Saturday evenings the Pavilion around the corner provided roller skating which 
attracted lake residents and people from Winsted and Torrington, too. 


The biggest impact the lake had on our family's life, though, was 
the day | met Jack Rouleau. | had sailed my canoe through the 
narrows to my friend Ann McCarty's cottage, the Merry Mac's on 
Perch Rock Trail. Jack was there visiting his friend, Frank McCarty, 
and was giving ski rides to all his friends. | spent the afternoon 
there and when | was called home to dinner, Jack offered me a ride 
home. As we were having dinner on our deck, along comes Jack Ё 
paddling my canoe back to our cottage. 


This was the beginning of our 54-year relationship with the lake. 
We became members of the Laurel Water Ski Club, and after our 
marriage in 1960 the lake soon became an integral part of our 
children's lives, also. On our 25th anniversary we bought our 
"carpenter's dream" on the lake, and thus began the most loving 
relationship with a special group of people, our neighbors. And we 
are so blessed with the great friendships we acquired through the 
Highland Lake Watershed Association. What more can we say - Em å | 
our lives have been blessed by this beautiful lake! Marlene and Jack 


Good Cooking, Good Memories 
August 7, 1994 article by Rachel Gottlieb 
reprinted with permission from the Hartford Courant 


It wasn't difficult for Ellen and Steven Rylander to decide where to celebrate their wedding 
anniversary - Lovetere's Boulevard Restaurant overlooking Highland Lake. 


, [] 
cooking, 
| 1 К) 
... Шетопеѕ 
- Lovetere's Boulevard Restaurant in Winsted 
nourishes with food and a sense of place 


В What better way to honor 
, marital harmony than to 
* eat at a neighborhood 
diner where the owners - 
husband and wife - have 


int 


| ~~ worked together since 
Www" 1949 to dish out home- 


| А cooked meals and bits of 
Lovetere's А 

Restaurant in advice. 

Winsted. 


We could have gone 
someplace else, Steven 
Rylander said. “Instead 
of getting in the car and 
spending a lot of money, 
we just walked down the 
L. street and got a scallop 
9 | dinner for $6. It's nice." 


Lovetere's is that sort of place. Homey. A friendly spot that smells like summer in the 
summer, with hamburgers and hot dogs crackling on the grill, and smells like winter in the 
winter with lots of hot cocoa and coffee for the skaters and ice fishermen on the lake. 


"This place just reminds me of summer," said Steve McConnell, who owns a house on 
Highland Lake. "It has a smell and an atmosphere. Whenever I’m in here, | think of summer 
and the beach." 


Almost everything in the diner is old: the 
rickety stools at the counter, the menu over the 
grill. 


Carl Lovetere, 71, and his wife, Gert, 68, are 
ready to sell the business and, finally, to relax. 
"We're too old for this," said Gert. 


She's intent on finding a new owner who won't 
change the place much. 


Salvo "Toto" Lovetere opened the restaurant in 
1938. He ran Toto's Marina across the street, i | 
too. Well-known in town as the high school АСап Lovetere dishes up some spaghetti as Gert talks on the phone. 
wrestling coach - and for the time he wrestled a Carl and Gert behind the counter 


bear at the Strand Theater (Editor's Note: Now the Gilson Theater), Toto Lovetere had an 
easy way with young people. His restaurant quickly caught on as a place where they could 
hang out. 


Folks in the neighborhood used to walk to Lovetere's. They'd sit on the wall across the street, 
dangling their feet in Highland Lake for hours, said Carl Lovetere, who bought the place from 
his father in 1949. 


Ken Galitello, Sr., 60, a regular at Lovetere's, thinks he started frequenting the restaurant 
when he was 12. 


“We used to come up for roller skating at the pavilion, and we used to weightlift out on Toto's 
beach and then come over here when we got hungry. It’s an historical little place," he said. 


For lots of people in Winsted, Lovetere's represents a piece of their childhood, a relic that 
hasn't changed much over the years. 


About 28 years ago, Carl and Gert added a little dining room behind the room with the lunch 
counter and the groceries. Although the addition was built long ago, many of the regulars 
point to the “new room" as a symbol of historic progress for the restaurant. 


"It's like a mom and dad's place. It's one of the few places where you can still get Hershey's 
Ice Cream," said Wayne Hoffman of Simsbury. 


"It reminds you of places you used to go to as a kid," Ellen Rylander said. "It's like going into 
somebody's home," her husband added. 


It's hard to figure out whether the restaurant is the Loveteres' second home, or whether their 
house on Pratt Street is more deserving of that distinction. Family mail and personal phone 
calls go to the restaurant. 


Every day, from 7 a.m. until 8 p.m. or so, Carl 
and Gert serve breakfast, lunch and dinner, 
with occasional help from one or another of 
their longtime friends. 

"You can't have strangers behind the counter,” 
Gert said. However, no one seated at the 
counter stays a stranger for long, either. With 
a deft hand, Gertrude takes orders and cooks 
while inquiring about friends and family. It 
doesn't take Gert long to find common ground 
with newcomers - everybody knows somebody ies 
she knows or works someplace intriguing to 
her. 


Carl and Gert Lovetere 


Lunch is casual, with customers calling out to Gert and Carl or to acquaintances a few stools 
away. The regulars know what the special is for each day - Thursday is spaghetti and 
meatballs; Friday is macaroni and cheese. 


Bits of homey furniture add to the lived-in feeling of the place. A red bureau stores photo 
albums and papers. There's a scale under the sink in the ladies room. The plastic placemats 
showing photographs of Winsted sights were made by a friend. There's a picture of the old 
roller-skating rink where the couple met, and shots of parks where they swam and played in 
their youth. 


Meticulously kept over the years, the photo albums in the back room chronicle the family as 
well as the history of the restaurant and the town. There are newspaper clippings about Toto 
Lovetere's exploits as lightweight wrestling champion of New England and of that match with 
the bear. Turn the page and there are pictures of Toto with the boys he coached, many of 
whom still visit the restaurant. 


Images of fishermen proudly displaying their catches stare from the scrapbook, too. Now and 
again the fishermen ask to see the photos and relive their triumphs. 


Flip a little farther through a scrapbook and review the destruction of the great 1955 flood. 
Helicopters delivered milk and other staples to Lovetere's during that disaster because it was 
one of the few commercial places that wasn't destroyed on the south side of the river. Part of 
the restaurant's foundation was wiped out and the interior was flooded, but the structure was 
spared because the water raced down Lake Street, Carl recalled. 


The Loveteres paid a price for their dream of keeping the restaurant going. 

Dinner with the couple's four children was often at the restaurant. So were family 
celebrations. Mom and Pop didn't leave the diner for a vacation until 1972. “I finally got mad 
and said, 'Yes, we can take a vacation," Gert said. Now 68, Gert looks back on her hard 
work and wonders whether she worked too hard, played too little. 


"You buy a house and a business and you think you're doing well. But we were so busy, we 
never had time for our kids," she said, comfortable with the tears that trickled down her cheek. 


"That's my one regret - we didn't have a family life as much as we should. We never had a 
home life," she said, stressing how proud she is of how her children turned out. 


"Now in later life we're trying to make up for it. We have a new kitchen and we try to do 
holidays at home." 


The couple have decided to sell the diner for the right price and a promise to keep it going. 


Galitello was stunned to learn that Lovetere's is up for sale. He told her to write her price 
down on a piece of paper and promised to be back with an offer to buy. 


Gert named her rock-bottom price out loud: $150,000, which includes a rental apartment in 
the back. 


The price isn’t negotiable. The restaurant, after all, is her life. "If | don't get $150,000, I'll die 
here." 


The Icehouses 
by Priscilla Carter Magee 


Please imagine for a few minutes that you have come to visit a relative who lives near Lake 
Street in Winsted, Connecticut and you want to get a first look at Highland Lake. You walk 
out of the house and cross the road to where Lake Street, East Lake Street and West Lake 
Street meet. You climb up the little hillock there and lean against the odd little building at the 
top. Without wondering what the building is, you settle yourself and begin admiring the lake. 


It's really beautiful - there seem to be two sets of small waves blowing along over each other 
in a way that looks like a piece of shiny tweed cloth glinting in the sun. 


You admire the mountains surrounding the lake and check out the water curling beautifully 
around a speedboat making a comforting purr in the distance and pulling along a waterskier 
as she makes glamorous twin sheets of high white foam streaming along behind herself. She 
swings back and forth with her elegant trail of water against a backdrop of so many 
interesting houses lining the water's edge across the lake. You aren't sure how many there 
are. 


You're so comfortable and pleasantly warm that you just might doze off. But two things 
happen at once: the soft breezes that have been blowing suddenly shift, so they're coming 
fast over the two hills off to your left; and high, scary black clouds begin leaping over the hills. 


You jump to your feet as the wind increases; a flash of lightning zooms past and thunder rolls. 
You have a little trouble with your footing as the wind gets much stronger and seems to be 
coming from everywhere. 


Something you never saw before happens - the winds are now blowing in a tight circle and 
have suddenly pulled a column of water shaped like a mini-tornado up into the air. It dances 
along the surface of the water, but falls back in a few seconds when the winds die down. 
Later, your relative says, "Lucky you. You just saw a little water spout. The wind makes them 
the same way as dust devils in parking lots. They're pretty rare. Most people never get to 
see one." 


"Listen," says your relative a few minutes later. “I’ve just been thinking about a book | bought. 
It's about the families of a woman | met swimming at the Y. Some of the book is about her 
great-grandparents and the ice businesses that used to be at Highland Lake in the 1800s. 
Her great-grandfather brought in an ice business of his own. Later, his oldest son purchased 
one next door for himself. Would you like to leaf through the book?" "Sure," you say, "Sounds 
interesting." 


She goes upstairs and comes back with a thick green book. “Maybe start with some pictures 
of the ice businesses that were on East Lake Street." She leaves the book with you. 


You take the book titled: Connecticut Roots - Pilgrim and Puritan Planters and Irish Famine 
Emigrants. “Wow,” you think, “That sure covers everything.” 


There are three pictures on that book’s pages 362 and 363. The first is a business poster 
advertising “L. Hannon, Dealer in Ice." The second is a photograph of an ice wagon with two 


men aboard. The well-dressed man is probably Jack Hannon, and the driver is probably his 
next-younger brother, Jim. The third is an old postcard of first bay looking toward the 
icehouses and boathouses. The shot seems to have been taken from the lakeside steps 
between the two spillways. 


PER The icehouses are each quite 


JEX 4%. XNF Q nN, tall, and the small boathouses 


LUN can be moved with rollers and 
І © E an ox or two. Several ice- 
ёла s |loading tracks straggle up 
Kee delivered many part | through the air to high loading 
prices. Also, BOATS to | bays, Ice cakes cut from the 
Ау)" onmes ii?" | frozen lake in February, when 
SU. Fast Lake SL, the ice is generally thickest, 
у 8 iie" WINSTED, CONN. Were stored іп the center tower 
————— = of each ice house. Ice blocks 
were sent up tracks probably by 
pulleys or a conveyor belt and packed in sawdust. This kept the ice from melting in warm 
weather. The big cakes were cut into icebox-sized pieces as needed, cleaned and delivered 
to customers on a regular basis. If someone wanted more ice or something, there was a 
special card put in a customer's front window on delivery day. The delivery man then made a 
personal call to see what was wanted. 


Movable boathouses mixed among the т ои иена оа аа 
icehouses were there to provide a bit of extra ; [2 di m 
income for the icehouse owners. Some 
boathouses were rented out, and in the others 


icehouse owners stored boats kept for rent. 


Interestingly, boathouses were specially 
excluded on deeds from sales of icehouse 
properties by naming the individual owners. 
The ice business may not have been 
particularly lucrative because several parties 
seemed to own many of them. There were a 
number of mortgage loans made and many 
quit-claim deeds. There was need for co- 
businesses to keep the home fires burning. 
The two most common co-businesses were providing firewood for sale and boat and canoe 
rental. 


The East Lake Street cluster of icehouses centered around Jack Hannon's and Lawrence 
Hannon's icehouses. Today, Stewart Jones' place of business for restoring Jaguar cars is 
located on the property that used to be Jack Hannon's final icehouse. 


The writer of this article now owns the plot upon which Larry Hannon's icehouse stood. My 
name is Priscilla (Carter) Magee and | am one of Jack Hannon's great nieces. My home is the 
pink house, the first on the lake on the north end of East Lake Street. The house was 
partially converted from our boathouse in 1955 by my father, John A. Carter, Jr. He died 


shortly after the second hurricane we had that 
year. As the boathouse conversion was not 
completed, my mother, Frances Carter, had 
the plans revised to a studio-type cottage. 
When completed, my new husband and | 
decided to live there. We moved in during 
February 1957 and made additions to the 
cottage. 


In fact, | have lived my entire life within a few 
yards of the Hannon Ice House, in this and two 
other dwellings my father owned, one on each ЁЁ 
side of East Lake Street. Not only do | live just є 
a few yards away from the site of the second, 
third and fourth Hannon icehouses, you can 
say | actually live on top of the first! Or, at least 
some of it. 


In the 1800s and early 1900s, ice harvesting 
on Highland Lake was a fairly big business. In 
September of 1883 the name “Hannon” 
appeared among those in the business. Larry RTT, Wacon, 
and his wife, Ann, moved to Winsted in 1861. The building in the background was on the river side of 
In 1870 he bought a house on East Lake Street Main St. in the west village. It is identified by the second 
across from the complex of icehouses and in floor window and balcony and was opposite the J.F. 
1883 he realized his dream. But a fatal illness, Keenan Co., which is now the site of Richard's Jewelers. 
possibly a heart condition and/or diabetes, 

prevented him from being able to "boss" his own business for many years. In the family it was 
believed Larry had Jack run the first icehouse under his direction. 


Here is a short and sweet family story about Hannon's icehouse No. 2 (on the land Stew 
Jones now owns). My great-grandfather and his oldest son seem to have been in a sort of 
rivalry. The purchase of his own icehouse by Jack was supposed to be a secret until it was a 
done deal, but the cat was out of the bag on the steps of the old Hurlbut Bank, on the south 
side of Main Street (it was completely destroyed in the 1955 flood). Jack was going up the 
steps when Larry unexpectedly came out of the door. Father and son stopped and looked at 
each other in surprise. Jack probably was somewhat embarrassed and his father was no 
doubt surprised since he probably thought his son was hard at work at the icehouse office. 
"Well, well my boy. What are you doing here?", asked Larry. Jack hesitated and said, 
truculently, “I've come to see about a loan." 

Larry looked him over, patted him on the shoulder and said, "Well, if you were short of money, 
Jack, you should have come to me." He laughed and continued down the steps. Jack rushed 
into the bank. 


My grandmother, Celso Carter, told this sarcastic joke on Jack Hannon's perfidy with a syrupy 
sweet voice, a pat on the shoulder, and an exaggerated walk-off. | expect my great- 
grandfather was trying to show his errant son (by then in his early thirties and married for the 
second time) that "Dad" had suspected he'd been keeping something important under his hat. 


Whatever the case, Jack purchased, on his own, his first icehouse from Elizur B. Parsons on 
December 1, 1896. In its day, it may have been the largest icehouse on the lake. 


The second icehouse Jack owned came about in a rather drastic way. In the actual count of 
the four Hannon icehouses, this is number three. The following quotation is from page 427 of 
the book (Connecticut Roots) mentioned earlier in this article. This was written by my cousin 
Mary (Baldwin) Brady. Mary is Jack Hannon's other great-niece. (Readers might be 
interested to learn that this book won the Brainard T. Peck Award in the 2007 Literary Awards 
Contest of the Connecticut Society of Genealogists, Inc.) 


"On Sunday night, July 30, 18989, fire broke out at the Ice House on East Lake Street. It was 
discovered by John's (i.e., Jack's) sisters, Louise and Celsy, both of who were at the Hannon 
family home across the street. The fire was primarily in the front portion of the building near a 
tub of water and a hose used to wash the ice before delivery. Louise, Celsy and some 
neighbors used this and a hand-pail brigade to keep it in check until the fire company arrived. 
Twenty-five feet of the front side of the building and roof were burned. Loss was estimated at 
$100 to $150 and was covered by insurance. The building was repaired, and the business 
continued on the same site . . ." 


About three decades passed without further hitches at the latest icehouse. Then along came 
the Great Depression which began in 1929. From the looks of how financially prudent l've 
always heard Jack was, l'd say he was prepared and coped. He seems to have taken after 
his mother in the ability to gain and conserve resources. 


The weather, however, was another matter. The winter of 1931-32 was unusually warm and 
the lake did not freeze over as usual. What ice did form and stay was averaging about a foot 
or so thick. It was a disaster for whoever had stayed in the ice business. Jack had a huge 
crisis. 


*, He had a nephew right at 
and and willing to help 
f out. Also, Jack's sister, 
f Celso, had two sons. 
| The elder was John A. 
.. Carter, Jr., my father. He 
/ had bought back Larry 
| Hannon's old icehouse, 
sold after Larry died, for 
$850 (land and 
| buildings!) in the summer 
| ч ‘of 1919. The old 
Lake and some may remember B Franz Icechute aft) Harvesting wesonesfihe major expers атре ^ ^ ^"^" icehouse had been torn 
Ice Chutes/Boardwalk down and a house for his 
new family was put up. 
A rental summer cottage was also built. So my parents were right next to Jack Hannon's 
icehouse, on the plot where my home is now. 


The problem facing Jack was a health crisis. He always manned the team doing the huge 
mid-February ice cut. The thin ice of 1932 would soon start melting but he couldn't carry out 


the job this time because of his health and he hoped for someone he could trust. So he and 
my father had a serious powwow resulting in nephew John taking over the job. Dad managed 
to arrange for three straight days off his job to be head honcho on this cut and storage of ice. 
It had to be cut more meticulously than ever and stored the same way. Dad was given 10 or 
12 men to cut, drag, and store the ice. And, he did it!! The crew complained for years to 
come that they had expected to have an easy cut since Jack Hannon wasn't in charge. But 
instead they got "Young John Hannon." 


Meanwhile, Jack Hannon himself was mulling over the situation and ultimately he decided to 
build a state-of-the-art, new icehouse right at the edge of the water. It was to be powered by 
a diesel engine and electricity and insulated against both heat and cold. The ice would be 
frozen as needed, during night hours, so no great storage area would be needed. Moreover, 
the facility could be run by only a few well-trained men. There was by the 1930s a shift from 
having ice brought by horse-drawn delivery carts to having people who wanted ice stop by 
and pick up small pieces in their cars. These were mostly summer people. 


Moreover, electric refrigerators replaced the old iceboxes pretty rapidly. My family got a G.E. 
Monitor refrigerator by 1927, but the summer cottage we rented out had a small icebox until 
the end of its lifetime in the mid-1950s. 


Once he had made the decision to update his ice facility in favor of freezing ice as needed, 
Jack set about doing so. He hired a local mason named Frank Insolia to construct the new 
building. 


Cement blocks were a new concept in the early 1930s, and | have been told they were not yet 
generally available commercially. Not to be fazed, Mr. Insolia actually made the thousands of 
cement blocks for Jack Hannon's new icehouse himself. 


The building of the new icehouse proceeded apace, slowly; machinery for freezing the 
gigantic new blocks of ice was installed and tested. Jack was pleased, but that is not to say 
everyone else was. Back in the 1930s terms like "noise pollution" and "hydrocarbon 
seepage,” “water pollution" and “air pollution" did not exist, but the problems themselves did. 
Jack's new condenser emitted all four, and | do know he tried to fix them. Short of closing 


down completely, there was little which could be done in those days. 


Now pollution-countering machinery is quite sophisticated. It didn't even exist then. There 
was nothing to do at that time except keep on trying. The problems were tiny by today's 
standards. He kept on moving forward, placating critics as he could. 


Nighttime noise was the most difficult, although it wasn't every night. The condenser said, 
"KA-dung, dung, dung-dung-KA-dung-dung-dung dung" and so on, most of the night. The 
sound could be heard pretty well here at the east end of the lake, getting softer the further 
away from the machine one got, and depending on the direction of the wind (if any). Rain 
could drown out the noise; and a really foggy/misty night could dramatically alter the noise 
and make it sound other-worldly. 


Stew Jones told me that the condenser, while it was saying “Ka-dung-dung-dung’ all night, 
also had the very bad habit of spewing out black diesel smoke, which left black smuts on 
clothes hung out to dry. This happened to people who were living on the south side of the 
icehouse. The prevailing winds up in our part of the lake blow from the west to the northwest, 
generally. 


To complete the story up to the present, the icehouse was redundant after Jack died on 
July 18, 1940. He was 80. The world had changed a lot. His sole surviving child, Mary 
(Hannon) Field, continued Jack's two businesses, ice and heating fuels, for a short while 
before selling the icehouse to Capital Products to use as a place to make coffee pot parts. 


Mary bought a fuel oil business, which continued to use the delivery trucks labeled "John 
Hannon and Son" (John Jr. died of tuberculosis in the late 1920s). To please her old ice 
customers, Mary sold ice cubes and for a while small chunks of ice. She lived to age 87. 


So Capital Products sold the icehouse to Stew Jones in May 1976. | understand he and his 
wife, Karen, have a rec room in their basement named “The Icehouse.” Winsted and 
Highland Lake both have the well-known landmark — The Old Icehouse. 


And that is the story of the House that Jack built. 


Mystery Beneath the Surface? 
by Shirley Allshouse 


The highland Lake Watershed Association has held two ‘Bottoms 
Up Day” events but, although the rumors persist, so far no 
evidence has been found o£ a sunken steamboat. 


The Carrie, however, was real. 1t was one of the early 19th 
century excursion boats that plied the scenic waters of Highland 
Lake. few visitors to the lake at that time had their own boats 
(although rentals of rowboats and canoes were available at the 
head of the lake near the spillways), so these steamboats 
provided a very popular means of summer enjoyment. 


According to ormer resident John Carter, quoted in a 1976 
newspaper article, the Carrie “was «Wed with holes, weighted, and 
sunk. 1t hes there still.” It was said that the boat sunk in 
about 65 feet o£ water. 


Overloaded Launch Carrie 


Highland Lake Once a Wilderness 
An Article from the Waterbury Republican, 
August 20, 1978 
by Ed Chaberek and Gregory Zabielski 


Henry "Pete" Nelson (1901-1992) was my neighbor and good friend for 
sixteen years and lived his life on his own terms in a way that few 
manage. 


Perhaps nothing in Winchester has changed so drastically over the past 
60 years as Highland Lake, going from virgin wilderness to shoulder-to- 
shoulder cottages. And Pete Nelson has been there to witness the 
transition. 


"| can't comprehend the change that's taken place," the 77-year-old = “Pete” Nelson - 
Nelson said at his East Lake Road home this week. Nelson, who was 

the first year-round resident at Highland Lake, said he moved to the lake because it was 
"wilderness and | was an outdoorsman." 


Nelson came to live at Highland Lake in 1918 at a time when no one else dared to weather 
the severe lake winters. "Let's just say | lived in a shack. It was located between Second and 
Third Bay," Nelson said indicating a section where the lake narrows in the shape of an 
hourglass. "All | had was a cot and a stove; that's it. | had some canned food to rely on but 
no vegetables, nothing much else." 


However, what was most important to Nelson, who still sports broad, powerful shoulders built 
by the physical labor of younger years, was the freedom of lake life, especially during the 
winter. "| mean, you were isolated. There was no one else around. It really appealed to me." 


Perhaps part of the appeal of isolation was the crowded conditions of Nelson's childhood. 
From 1904 to 1912, Nelson lived in the Gilbert Home (a Winsted orphanage). An orphan, he 
found himself thrust into a close relationship with hundreds of other children with problems 
similar to his. After leaving the Gilbert Home, Nelson went to work with a farmer. 


"Actually, we were farmed out," Nelson explained. "When you reached a certain age at the 
home they found you work somewhere, usually on a farm." Nelson was on the farm from the 
time he was 11 until “1 got out on my own at 16." On the farm he did "everything, milk the 
cows, hay, you name it. | did whatever | was told to do and we worked from sunup until 
sundown." 


Moving to Highland Lake was a kind of emancipation for the young man “who was just 
learning how to be a carpenter." 


"Winters at the lake were a challenge. Whenever the dirt road (now Wakefield Boulevard) 
would get snowed over, Га have to drive my Model T Ford down the lake, over the ice. That 
was the way | got to town most of the time." 


Nelson would ride the ice-covered lake until he came to a "shallow" spot in the snow where 
the roadway looked accessible. The lake route didn't always result in success. "Heck, one 
time we had about six inches of hail and that got me stuck on the lake." That time Nelson 
was forced to abandon his car for a time. Incredibly, he relates, someone managed to steal 
his tires and his battery in the midst of that violent hail storm while he was off trying to figure 
out how to rescue his vehicle. "| guess people haven't changed much," he laughed. 


On another occasion, Wakefield Boulevard became a mudbed due to heavy winter rains. 
"That time | took the road and got stuck there, right in the middle of it for three days." Nelson 
said that one sign of how "heavily traveled" the road was then was that no one asked him to 
move his car the entire three days it was lodged sideways in the road. "Finally, a town truck 
came and dragged the car out,” he said. There was a good amount of traffic at the lake in the 
summertime, however, Nelson says. 


The lake was always a tourist haven and people vacationing from New York would stay at the 
old Highland Lake Hotel, which burned down in 1928, or at summer cottages mainly on the 
east end of the lake. 


"Sure, there was a race track for trotting horses here for a while and there was a pavilion 
where some of the big bands used to play." Traffic got so bad on the lake's dirt road during 
the 1920s that at one point Burt Moore, a farmer, hung out a sign by his house that read, "If 
you wish a good road don't drive in the same track as the car before you." 


As for electricity, well, Nelson had it but it wasn't quite like today. "All you got back then was 
a lightbulb; that's it. But | was so far out here that | had to pay $25 a year for having the wires 
come out to me whether | used any electricity or пої” At the time Nelson was making 30 
cents an hour as a carpenter. 


The things that have changed at the lake, aside from the simple growth of population, are 
almost too many for Nelson to list. He went from a radio "that you couldn't even get a squawk 
out of" to television; from a mudbed road to a paved one; from seeing one girl taxied from the 
lake to Winsted schools to seeing three busloads picked up every day. "This life now is a 
luxury," he said. 


Asked which life he liked better, he was a bit more cautious. "That one was quieter. What 
can you say about it beyond that? You'd go to bed with the chickens and get up with the sun. 
And there wasn't such fast living. It was probably healthier." But Nelson's business was 
building, and build he did. At least 36 or maybe 48 or the cottages now standing at the lake 
were done by his hand. 


On changing Highland Lake into what it is today, Nelson admits, "Yes, l've done my share." 


Submitted by Stew Jones 


“Love Is a Boat... and Some Skis" 
Article by Marc Lestinsky 
August 1, 1997 
reprinted by permission of The Winsted Journal 


The Laurel Water Ski Club is for everybody. 


It's for some who don't know how to waterski but want to learn. It's for 
many who enjoy the sport but don't own or have enough money to buy a 
boat. And it's for all those people who have wanted to go over that huge 
jump on Highland Lake, but couldn't. 


The club, located at 150 West Wakefield Boulevard, is in search of new 
members to join the dirty dozen or so that already know what love is — a Laurel Water Ski Club 
boat and some skis. Emblem 


Past president of the club and present member, Jay 
Case, said these new members can be young or old — 
or old with young. 


"Basically, the club is for anybody," Mr. Case said. "We 
even have a family who just wanted to teach their two 
kids how to ski for the summer." 


Those interested in joining need only attend a 7:00 p.m. 
meeting held at the club on the second Tuesday of 
every month. 


Those interested may also like to note the many 

benefits that go along with being a part of this group. 

t Members pay out only $240 in yearly dues and get use 

of a brand-new 1997 MasterCraft boat, free storage of 

any equipment and unlimited access to the dock in 

2. x return. Of that money, $200 goes to the club while the 
ei vam T, other $40 goes to the AWSA (American Water Ski 

LWSC Old Trick Association) for insurance. The only other money the 
member needs to shell out is for gas for the boat. In order to drive the boat, however, 
members are required by law to have a boating license. 


Luxuries such as these have attracted people to this club for | 
almost 50 years. With that long history, the Laurel Water Ski Club x 
is, in fact, the oldest of its kind in the state. 


Kim Marchand, the man who owns the space the club uses for 
free, has been a member since he was 12. And his stepfather, 
Doug Dodge, was the original founder of the club. 


Another great reason to join, Case said, is the opportunity to meet | 
and get to know others who enjoy the lake and like to have a good Doug Dodge 


joy of skiing,” Case said, “But it's 
й also a great social atmosphere. 
They're really a great bunch of 
people." 


Ў 1 When talking about the club, Case 
кагу A Ty ge PS may be a little biased. But, as he 
Club Members, left to right: Scott Phelps, Russ Venezia, tells пав опу ос e laves 
Kim Marchand, Whoopie Crossman, Moon Crossman, Tim Maillet, skiing so much and is convinced 
Jim Savenella, John LeManquis and son Matt that if other people just try it, they 
will too. “Waterskiing is a great 
sport,” Case said. “A lot of people may be afraid of it, but it’s a blast. Once you do it, you'll 
always do it." 
He 
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А Few Little Items 
(Contributed by the Winchester Historical Society) 


Big List of Fireworks 
9/12/1902 
For the Fourth Annual Boat Carnival at Highland Lake 


Tomorrow afternoon and evening is the date of the fourth annual boat carnival at Highland 
Lake and from present indications everyone is going. If they don't go they'll miss the treat of 
the season, at any rate. This year there is to be a big double event with boat races in the 
afternoon, beginning at 3 o'clock sharp, and the naval parade and demonstration and grand 
fireworks in the evening, beginning promptly at 8:30 o'clock. 


The display of fireworks in the evening will surpass anything yet attempted and those who 
attended last year will know that means a good deal. Following is the list: 


Twenty pounds illuminating fire, scarlet and emerald. 

Seventy-two colored rockets, two pound size. 

Seventy-two fancy rockets, three pound size. 

Twenty-four fancy rockets, four pound size. 

Six bombshells, nine inch size. 

Six bombshells, thirteen and one-half inch size. 

Twelve bombshells, Neopolitan effects, twelve inch size. 

Twelve fountains like a fairy forest of gold and variegated blossoms. 
Six mines. 

Six saucissions. 

Six colored batteries. 

Six floral bombshells. 

The bouquets of roses, new for 1902. 

Three Americo Japanese mines. 

Six tourbillions or prismatic whirlwinds. 

Three electric fountains, new for 1902. 

Three electric batteries, new for 1902. 

One water display, consisting of illuminator devils, flying fish and fountains. 


It is expected that about fifty decorated boats will participate in the parade during which will 
be the attack and destruction of the gunboat. A prize of $5.00 is offered for the best 
decorated boat. All boats should carry a light of some kind to avoid accidents. 


The boat races, naval parade and fireworks will be in full view of the Highland Lake Park 
pavilion. There are about 88 cottages surrounding the bay and it is hoped and expected that 
all will decorate for the occasion. Some of the cottagers are already making extensive 
preparations. 


There will be dancing at the pavilion from 4 until 12 p.m. Extra cars will begin to run at 
6:30 p.m. Limited number of reserved seats can be procured at the pavilion for 25 cents. 


Carnival Day at the Lake Thursday 
1907 


Full List of Events and Prizes - Swimming Race for Side Bet of $50. 


Thursday will be carnival day at Highland Lake. If stormy, the event will be held the following 
day. Following are the events and prizes: 


Afternoon 

Swimming race - First prize, silver toilet set, brush comb and glass; second prize, silver 
chocolate pot. 

Canoe race - First prize, silver water pitcher; second prize, pickle castor. 

Boat race - First prize, smoking set; second prize, shaving mug and brush set. 


Evening 

Prize for best decorated canoe, four-piece silver tea set. 

Prize for best decorated boat, four-piece silver chocolate set. 

Prize for best decorated launch, silver-mounted carving set. 

Prize for best decorated cottage, 26-piece combination set, knives, forks and spoons. 


Paul Pansegrau, the New York swimmer who swam the length of Highland Lake last year in 
two hours and 32 minutes, has issued a challenge to James Harrington, who covered the 
same distance in two hours and 10 minutes last year, and 25 minutes quicker two weeks ago, 
for a race the length of the lake for a side bet of $50. The challenge has been accepted and 
the money will be posted not later than Wednesday, it is said. It is thought that the race will 
be held in conjunction with the races to be held Thursday. 


November 24, 1908 

W. H. Tiffany is enlarging his boathouse at Highland Lake by building a 12-foot addition to it. 
Contractor Thibault's men are doing the work. Mr. Tiffany has run an 18-foot launch on the 
lake for many summers, but he proposes to launch a new craft, 30 feet in length, next 
season. 


Highland Lake Park Changes Management 
May 21, 1926 


D. V. O'Connell and Samuel Bennett of Boston have secured a five-year lease of Highland 
Lake Park, with privilege of renewal at expiration of the Connecticut Co., and have taken 
possession of the property at the Winsted summer resort. The park will be formally opened 
for the season on Saturday. 


Among the improvements planned at the park for this season are the erection of a dance hall 
135 by 75 feet, on the site of the dancing pavilion which burned a few years ago; erection of 
six amusements stands, new bathhouses for men and women, with private lockers, and a 
$10,000 merry-go-round. Joseph F. Carey has the contract to build the new dance hall, work 
on which will be rushed. 


The old dance hall where the movies were formerly shown will be remodeled into a 
bathhouse, part of which will be for the use of the general public. 


Trolley service on the lake line will be of the best, according to the new park proprietors. 


Some Fond Memories of Long-ago Summers At Highland Lake 
An article by Joseph A. O’Brien 
Reprinted with permission from The Winsted Journal 
June 11, 1999 


Memorial Day came again last week and it was time once more to begin swimming for the 
summer season. 


Last summer, | probably swam about a half-dozen times in Winsted's Highland Lake and 
more in the ocean on vacation at Cape Cod. 


But this past winter, | watched as my grandson Dave learned to swim with other first-graders 
at Winsted's YMCA. He was anxious to try out Highland Lake as quick as possible. 


So when extra warm weather hit the area, | began the outdoor swimming season with him at 
the lake on Memorial Day. 


Since my youth, Memorial Day has been the traditional day in Winsted to begin swimming for 
the summer at Highland Lake. 


Last week, the water was cool, "but warm once you got in." There was also a handful of 
others trying the lake for the first time this season at Resha Beach and Holland Beach, 
following the Memorial Day parade. 


Dave enjoyed the water so much that we swam again last week at the lake on three 
afternoons after Hinsdale School classes ended for the day. There were no lifeguards on 
duty at Resha or Holland Beach and warning signs had been posted at both locations. Adults 
watched closely as children swam. 


In recent years, there apparently has been keen competition for the services of youths who 
are area lifeguards. Winsted will need to make early plans to supply enough guards for its 
two beaches at Highland Lake when schools close and the busy summer season begins. 


The big lake, which is Winsted's prime summer attraction, is already in use by some 
swimmers. Perhaps lifeguards should already be posted, or at least after schools close later 
this month and on busy weekends. 


When | was very young and first learning how to swim at Highland Lake, the town didn't have 
to worry about supplying lifeguards. There was always some young man at Holland Beach or 
Woodland Park (now the state's boat launch area) who was a qualified lifeguard. 


| remember my older brothers (John, Vin and Bob) would be among the lifeguards, from time- 
to-time, along with Gene Sweeney and Ted Dietlin of Winsted and others. They all wore the 
full-length, black bathing suit of the times with a Red Cross lifeguard patch. 


| remember that young men of that day who wore the lifeguard patch swam during the winter 
at the Winsted YMCA and spent much of the summer at Highland Lake. My sister, Betty 
Cornelio, who often swam at Woodland Park, recently recalled an incident when Mr. Sweeney 


rescued an elderly man who attempted to swim several hundred feet from point-to-point at the 
Woodland Park cove. 


She had watched as the man entered the water and, swimming slowly, made it to just beyond 
halfway when he began to yell for help in a soft voice. She shouted to Mr. Sweeney who was 
on the opposite point near the popular Woodland Park diving boards. As she shouted across 
the cove, she pointed to the man in the water, "Gene dove in and seemed to reach the man in 
two strokes," she said. "Using the rescue carry, Gene pulled him to shore." 


This was during the Great Depression years of the 1930s and the young men who were 
lifeguards then volunteered their services, in a way, because they just happened to be there 
when needed. 


Carl Lovetere, who operates Lovetere's Boulevard Restaurant at the lake with his wife 
Gertrude, recently recalled one day in the 1930s when his father, Salvatore (Toto) Lovetere, 
worked at the popular Pavilion on Highland Lake's third bay. Toto Lovetere, through the 
years, became a popular figure at the lake, operating Toto's Restaurant for many years, 
renting boats and providing nearby swimming areas with floats and diving boards on the 
lake's first bay near the overflow spillways. 


Carl Lovetere recalled that summer day when his father borrowed the Pavilion launch and 
gave Carl's mother, Libra Lovetere, a boat ride with her young children, Shirley and Sal, along 
with Mrs. Lovetere's sister-in-law, Grace Lalli, and her young son, Joe Lalli, Jr. But Mr. 
Lovetere said when the boat was passing Woodland Park, it struck a large wave and 
accidentally capsized. 


"My father dove down and pushed my mother up and then my aunt. But he couldn't save 
everybody. Then those guys at Woodland Park - Gene Sweeney and Ted Dietlin and the 
other lifeguards - dove in and swam out and brought everybody safely to shore," he said. 


Mr. Lovetere said his father had the day's cash receipts from Woodland Park in a money bag 
on the boat. When the boat flipped over, the bag floated away and he couldn't find it. But 
later, when Toto Lovetere went to his car, he discovered that someone had found the wet bag 
of money and left it on the car's running board. 


Woodland Park and the Pavilion are gone now, but at that time they were at opposite ends of 
the lake. Both parks had dance and roller skating pavilions, bathhouses, diving boards and 
great swimming areas. 


The Pavilion was perhaps the more elaborate with a shooting gallery once operated by Toto 
Lovetere and Carl Lovetere's uncles, Bob Marzullo and Mike Lovetere. They worked for the 
Pavilion owner, “Flip” O'Connell. Everyone called him “Flip” and | couldn't remember his real 
first name, if | ever knew it. 


But former Town Clerk Russell A. Didsbury, along with James L. Glynn, former town attorney, 
remembered his full name was Dennis V. O'Connell. Mr. Didsbury recalled that Mr. O'Connell 
could and often did roll a quarter across the back of his hand, flipping it from the groove of 
one finger to another. 


"My dad used to run it," Carl Lovetere said of the Pavilion shooting gallery. "They had a 
penny arcade there, too. And there were two big buildings where families would have picnics 
and the Winsted factories would have their annual picnics there." 


That was in the late 1920s, and the trolley line from Torrington and Winsted ran to the 
Pavilion on tracks up the mountain from the junction on the Torrington Road near the present 
telephone company building. Big crowds would take the trolley to the Pavilion to go 
swimming and have picnics during the day and to dance to the big bands on weekend nights. 


Carl Lovetere also recalled that the Pavilion also had a water slide that swimmers could use 
at the cost of 10 cents. "You would climb the high ladder. It was quite a hike up. Then slide 
down on a board about three feet long that was on a track. When you hit the water, you 
would swim with the board and then bring it back in to shore." 


"The Pavilion also had a steamboat about 30 feet long to give people rides on the lake," he 
said. "Later, my father had a launch about the same size on first bay, but it had a Ford 
engine, not steam." 


The Pavilion steamboat no longer operated when | was a boy growing up in West Winsted. 
And the Winsted to Torrington trolley that had existed for nearly 50 years had ceased 
operation. 


But | recall when unused trolley tracks still existed in the center of the road along Winsted's 
Main Street. | watched one day during the mid-1930s as workmen tore up the trolley tracks 
along Main Street. 


But Woodland Park and the Pavilion were still operating then and | spent many happy 
summer days swimming at both. 


It was during the Depression years and we could easily walk from our house on Munro Street, 
past Fitzgerald's (now Sun-Chief Electric) factory on Meadow Street, across the New Haven 
Railroad tracks and up the steep Lake Street hill to the lake spillways and nearby Woodland 
Park. 


Of course, the Pavilion at the far end of the lake was more difficult to get to and | didn't swim 
there when | was very young. | waited until | got a little older and we would rent a canoe from 
Toto's Boats and paddle to third bay and the Pavilion. 


We roller-skated at Woodland Park and the Pavilion and, in later years, danced at both to the 
music of popular area bands. 


Through my life, | have heard stories from older people about the big name bands that once 
packed the Pavilion with large summer crowds during the 1920s and early ‘30s. It was said 
that at times there would be two bands - one at each end of the great Pavilion dance floor - 

and they would have "The Battle of the Bands," with each playing popular songs of the day. 


Today, | still enjoy Highland Lake, perhaps for a quiet swim at my sister's house on Shore 
Drive, and at Holland Beach, next to the former Woodland Park. | still enjoy my daily walk 
along the lake shore or over a cup of coffee at Carl and Gert Lovetere's restaurant where the 
talk is often of long ago days at the lake. 


At times | can still hear the sound of dance music or the smooth organ melodies for roller- 
skating at night as they once drifted out across the bays from where colorful lights reflected 
on the water at the Pavilion and Woodland Park. 
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Highland Lake – Winsted's Great Pleasure Resort 
Reprinted with permission from the 
Winchester Historical Society Newsletter 
June 9, 1990 


The history of Highland Lake, like that of any natural resource, reflects a changing society in 
the use made of it. Before the earliest settlers, the shores of Long Pond (Highland Lake) 
were hunting grounds for the Indians, and bear, deer, and all sorts of smaller game fell to 
their arrows. Fish was plentiful. With the advent of the early settlers, the lake became a 
source of power for manufacturing, water for household use and fire fighting, and, as the 
wilderness became town, for ice, stored for summer use, and for summer and winter 
recreation. 


Highland Lake is far removed from the days of David Austin's Lake Street grist mill - the first 
lake-powered shop - and from the days of charcoal production for local industries when wood 
cut on the shores was carried, ten and fifteen cords at a time, on thirty by fifteen foot flat 
scows to the head of the lake. The first round bottom boat, in 1858, may have signaled 
change. In 1874 Joseph Vail of The Winsted Herald was proposing a ten thousand dollar 
boulevard, to attract “1000 instead of 100" summer visitors. Coridon A. Alvord, a New York 
City book publisher, proposed a sixty-thousand dollar corporation and purchase of a half-mile 
wide strip around the lake to be developed like Central Park with landscaping, orchards, 
vineyards, etc. Apathy and opposition discouraged him and he left the area in angry defeat. 
On July 24, 1894 Harvey Wakefield left the balance of his estate to the town for a boulevard 
and it was voted five to one to build this road. 


With the opening of the road, development quickened. William L. Camp was the first to erect 
a cottage on the boulevard and to take his family there for the summer. By 1891 the better 
locations were sites of family cottages: C. K. Hunt at the Knoll, Lester Strong at Strong's 
Island, and M. G. Wheeler at Point Comfort. By 1889 Highland Lake was the name in general 
use although Lyman Case, developer of Highland Park, thought it was "too tame" and 
proposed Indian names of Massacoe or Inoncktacut. Pleasure boats were running on 
schedule and "The Lady of The Lake" offered round trips at 25 cents on Thursday and 
Saturday until 1862. The "Aetna," seating fifteen, was run by Captain J. H. Batchelder in 
1876, the "IronClad" by Howe Brothers in 1881, and the "Tunxis," to second bay only, in 1881. 
In 1889 Hatch's Landing in third bay was leased by the Highland Lake Transportation 
Company, Mr. Buckbee, Manager, as an amusement area and picnic ground, with two 


steamers running from the head of the lake on an hourly schedule. When the two steamers 
were removed, Caption George W. Lee purchased the steamer "Carrie" and reported carrying 
1000 passengers on a Fourth of July. 


In 1891 Woodland Avenue opened from Boyd Street to the Boulevard and four thousand 
dollars was subscribed for a trotting park and fairgrounds at Sucker Brook. Horse racing on 
the ice of first bay during the winter of 1890-91 was stopped by the water commissioner as 
lake water was still used for drinking. In 1897, when the Winsted-Torrington trolley road was 
built, with an extension up the mountain to third bay, use of the lake boomed. The park and 
pavilion at Hatch's Landing was full of picnickers - a popular place for Sunday School picnics 
- even to running extra cars over the lake extension. 


The Highland Lake Hotel, on third bay, west, a few rods south of the second narrows, opened 
July 1, 1900. There was talk of building larger hotels - at Hatch's Landing - on the Highland 
Lake farm development (first bay - west) and in 1912 Rufus Eggleston offered seven and a 
half acres with fifty feet shore front to anyone to build a hotel. Cottage owners objected to 
commercialization and no one built. On August 9, 1929 Hiawatha Lodge, formerly Highland 
lake Hotel, burned down and was not rebuilt. 


The Highland Lake Club on "Club Island," third bay west, was a social center at the turn of the 
century, with an anchorage full of canoes most of the time, a busy tennis court and card 
tables, and on Saturday nights, well-chaperoned dances for the younger lake residents. In 
1903 Rev. N. M. Calhoun tried to incorporate the Highland Lake Improvement Association to 
make the area around the lake a self-governing body. A special town meeting was called, the 
plan was opposed and finally the application to the General Assembly was withdrawn. In 
1921 Samuel Bennett and D. V. O'Connell secured a permit from the State Police for Sunday 
dances at the Pavilion but the outcry of citizens convinced them to abandon this venture. 


There were land developments on both sides of the lake. Joseph Carey had eight-hundred 
acres on the east side, of which six-hundred forty went to the Highland Lake Development 
Company, and the Highland Lake Farm of Rufus Holmes supplied the western side of first 
bay and some of second bay with building lots. By 1913 public access was limited to the 
Trolley Park. There was talk of securing land from the Highland Lake Farm Development, of 
putting seats at the head of the lake, and in 1919 an appointed commission recommended 
the purchase of Sandy Cove - all to no avail. |. E. Manchester of the Winsted Evening Citizen 
proposed a memorial park near the spillways and had support for purchase but the cottage 
owners would not sell their land. Finally in 1926 Gaetano Lentini built bathhouses and a park 
and beach at the west entrance to the boulevard and Woodland Park was formed, to become 
the state boat launch area when townspeople failed to purchase it, given the opportunity. 


With the expansion of cottages the selectmen, in 1926, had a location plan worked out. 

“W” on the west shore telephone poles and "E" on the east side with “100's” in the first bay, 
"200's" in the second bay, and “300'5” in the third bay. The new Highland Lake Improvement 
Association formed in 1932, secured extension of electric service around the lake and in 1959 
the Highland Lake Taxpayers Association was formed for maintenance of water quality and 
water levels adequate for fishing and recreation. This Association, now the Highland Lake 
Association, continues to alert the community to actions needed to maintain the purity, 
beauty, and recreational resources of Highland Lake. Public funds are now allocated for 


maintenance of public beaches, east and west, and for support of police services to assure all 
lake users of reasonable recreational opportunity and protection from dangerous or reckless 
use. 


Water power in manufacturing peaked about 1875 and there is no longer competition 
between manufacturers and lake residents for water, but problems of overdevelopment, water 
pollution, and diversity of recreational use continue. There is a need for far-sighted, public 
spirited citizens of the stature of William L. Gilbert to act with wisdom on proposals for use of 
this beautiful lake which has served us so well over the years. 
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"Taylor's Brook Cave, Highland Lake, Winsted, Conn. 


Point comfort, Third Bay, Highland Lake. Winsted, Conn. 
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Perch Rock, Highland Lake, Winsted, Conn. 
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Point Comfort, Highland Lake, Winsted, Conn. 


View at Highland Lake, Winsted, Conn, 
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